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From “‘A GREAT SUCCESS,” 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Page 41. 
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CUUITAFFS 


“You'd better not. Don’t wake the devil in me, Arthur! It’s all this tea-gown. If you go on like 
this, I shall have to buy one like it,” declared Doris. ‘‘Buy a dozen!” he said joyously. 
“Look there, Doris—you see that path? Let’s go on to the moor a little,” 
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THE NEW NOVEL 
BY RUPERT HUGHES 


In presenting ‘“‘The Thirteenth Command- 
ment’” we are this year supplying our readers, 
as we have for the last two years, with the best 
work of the foremost novelist in America. Mr. 
Hughes’ ““‘What Will People Say?” and his 
“Empty Pockets,” both published first as serials 
in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, won instant 
popularity with critics and public. ‘‘The Thir- 
teenth Commandment,” in our estimation, excels 
either of them. 


Like all the writings of this close and sym- 
pathetic student of his humankind, ‘The Thir- 
teenth Commandment” deals with a vital question 
of to-day: the distinction and contest between 
love and the love of luxury. It must appeal to 
lovers, to those who have been lovers, and to 
those who may be lovers. 


It begins on the next page. 




















THE THIRTEENTH 


A New Novel—tThe third of The Red Book’s 
serials by this brilliant novelist. 





By Rupert Hughes 


Tom Duare, 
the bachelor 
Daphne met in 
New York. 


Author of “What Will People Say?” “ Empty Pockets,” etc 


HERE is a new enemy to the prosperity of love. 

It has found curiously little space in fiction, but space enough 
in real life, as heaven knows; and as the place of good intentions 
knows; and as it is known in that mixture of both on earth, which 
might be compressed into the portmanteau word “helven.” 

Perhaps the enemy is ancient of days; perhaps it is the one that has been 
despoiling romance since the human calendar began. But old soever as it 
may be, it has especially renewed itself against ourselves, and gained 
peculiar weapons of offense upon our hearts. 

This is the story of a girl who, only the other day, went romping into 
love as merrily as if Eve’s first daughter had stumbled upon a cranny in 
the wall of abandoned Paradise, and had slipped back into her mother’s lost 
Eden. Only, this girl, before she had entered far, recognized a serpent lurk- 
ing in the grass and coiling among the flowers—not the old original serpent 
that advocated education for women too soon, but another. 

She recoiled from its cold menace, and tried to arm herself against it 
before she adventured further. And as usually happens to those who try 


“T hear it! I’m coming!” 

On the stairs there sounded a muffled 
scurry like the joyous rush of an April 
shower chased down a hillside by the 


























to escape a peril in the path, she fell into others and dragged other souls 
Moreover, this is the story of what she guessed was the matter with life 
as it was living in the immediate yesterdays of 1914 and 1915, a. p—and 
As usual nowadays, instead of knocking at the door, Fate called up on 
the telephone. 
shrilled almost in Mrs. Kip’s 
ear, she would not answer it. 
agitated her rocking chair with petu- 
lance, embroidered vindictively and 
loudly toward the hallway: 
“Daphne! O-oh, Daphne! the tele- 
The telephone was usually for Daphne 
again. 
answer : 
Copyright, 1915, by The Red Book Corporation. 


in with her. 
of what she tried to do about it, and of what other people thought and did. 
HOUGH the telephone 
i 3 
She winced, shook her head, 
hardly so much called out as sighed very 
phone again!” 
From somewhere aloft came a seraphic 
All rights reserved. 


sun. An allegory of April darted across 
the room, and raised the telephone to her 
lips as gayly as if it were a beaker of 
good cheer. She had not the faintest idea 
who was at the other end of the line, but 
her character and her mood were re- 
vealed in the cordiality of her glad: 

“Hello!” 

It was Youth in the spring crying 
out Hello to the world. 
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Daphne Kip, the heroine of Mr. Hughes’ new novel. 


She looked as if she would be a plucky, tireless sports- 
woman; yet she had a wistful, tender huggableness that 
a girl ought not to lose, however well she plays tennis. 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery 


Flagg 


ClayWimburn, 
with whom she 


fell in love. 


Her mother was used to this humor of 
Daphne’s and paid no heed, till a sudden 
frost chilled the warm tone of the girl’s 
voice. The smile of hospitality wasted 
on the telephone had given place to a 
look of embarrassment. 

Then Mrs. Kip whispered anxiously, 
“Who is it?” 

Daphne motioned her not to interrupt, 
and her voice grew deep and important. 
It became what her brother Bayard 
called her “reception voice.” In her 
grandest contralto she said: 

“This is Miss Kip. Yes, I have. Yes, 
he does. I beg pardon? Oh?—Oh! 
Oh!! How do‘you do, Mr. Wmbwm.” 

“Mr. Who?” her mother keened. 
Daphne frowned her down and listened 
violently, breaking in now and then with 
a maddening inconsequence: 

“Oh, he did! You don’t mean it! 
Fine! Disgusting! Splendid! Not at 
all! Indeed, yes! Oh, I’mso sorry! De- 
lighted! I couldn’t think of it! By all 
means!” 

This was interspersed with assorted 
giggles, sighs, polite poutings and in- 
creasingly friendly smiles. Harrowed by 
her curiosity, Mrs. Kip hung with her 
rocker poised on its tiptoes, and nagged 
at her daughter: 

“Who is it? What is it? Why don’t 
you tell me?” 

Daphne whispered to quiet her: 

“A young man from New York— 
friend of Bayard’s— same office — I 


haven’t got his name yet.” 
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Into the telephone she was saying, and 
bowing and nodding the while with her 
politest face: : 

“Indeed I'll try to be. Of course 
Cleveland’s not New York, but— By the 
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way, do you dance? That’s good. That’s 
right; might as well be dead if you 
don’t! How long will you be in Cleve- 
land? Oh, is that all? Well, then you 
must come out here and have tea with us 
this very afternoon.” 

At this Mrs. Kip almost lost control 
of the rocking chair. Tea was not quotid- 
ian in her household. Tea was a party. 
She wig-wagged frantic negatives to 
Daphne, but Daphne perfected her invi- 
tation blandly : 

“Mother says you just must. She’s so 
anxious to hear about Bayard. He’s one 
of those awfully loving sons that never 
write or come home. No, no, don’t try 
to take a cab; it costs a fortune. But the 
street car takes a week. I’ll call for you 
at the hotel in my little car. No, it’s 
not one of those; it’s an electric. I run 
it myself. Afraid to risk it? Brave man! 
I'll be there in fifteen minutes, and you 
might be on the steps. Good-by, Mr. 
Wmbwm.” 

This last was said in the fond tone of 
ancient friendship, and she hung up the 
receiver with a gesture like shaking 
hands. 

She turned to find her mother thin- 
ning her lips in a long tight line that 
bulged her cheeks explosively. Daphne 
forestalled the storm: 

“He’s a young fellow in the same firm 
as Bayard. Says he’s here on business 
for ten days. Bayard told him to call 
me up and tell me to be nice to him. 
That sounds like By. Also said he hadn’t 
time to write. That sounds liker still. 
He says — Mr. what’s-his-name says — 
that By said his fraternity pin would 
serve as letter of introduction. Same 
‘frat’ as By; so of course I had to invite 
him out to tea. I couldn’t get his name 
quite — something like — well, I don’t 
know. Bayard told him to kiss you for 
him, so he must be all right. I was going 
to take him to the hotel to a tea-dance, 
but I thought I'd better give him a look- 
over first. So I’ll roll him out here. 
Looks better, I suppose, too, to trot out 
parents and teacups first. If he’s all 
right, I’ll have time to get him back to 
the hotel for a dance. If he isn’t, I’ve 
got other engagements. You have tea 
ready. Get out the nice china, and the 
napkins I monogrammed, and—” 
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“But we can’t have tea. It’s Maria’s 
afternoon off, and there’s only the cook.” 

“Well, you tell that Swedish drome- 
dary to put on a clean apron, and not to 
say ‘Huh!’” 

“But, Daphne! Wait! I can’t—” 

“T haven’t time to argue with you, 
Mamma. Please do as I tell you ‘for 
once, and don’t fuss) Mr. Wmbwm will 
probably have a lot of news to tell you 
about your prodigal son. G’by!” 

She popped a kiss on the forehead that 
anxiety had turned to corduroy, and ran 
upstairs like another April shower chas- 
ing the sun uphill. She dashed down 
again with hat and gloves, and with 
nose re-powdered, slammed the front 
door gayly, thrummed the steps and 
strode across the long lawn, to the little 
electric car standing under the porte 
chochére. The car was very large for 
a black beetle, but pretty small for an 
automobile. 

It did not start at once, and Daphne 
fussed at the lever, said “Darn it!” and 
jiggled everything in sight for luck, like 
a Swiss bell-ringer. She was finally re- 
warded by the gradual decision of the 
thing to move. 

Then she smiled again, and purred 
along her way down the eminent wooded 
lane of Euclid Avenue where the young 
summer was festooning all the smoky 
elms with green bunting. The young 
lady errant was riding forth to the joust 
with love and adventure in the manner 
of her time. 


CHAPTER II 


SIOREIGNERS  have__com- 
mented on the enthusiasm with 
which a stranger bearing a 
letter of introduction to 

Americans is swept into the family life 

and accepted as a kinsman for whose 

comfort one is responsible. 

Clay Wimburn was not a foreigner, 
but he had spent a good many of his 
years in foreign countries, and he had 
never visited such a peculiar combination 
of big city and big village as Cleveland. 
He had come on business for his firm 
to get estimates and bids on the manu- 
facture of an automatic stoker for loco- 
motives. 
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The night train from New York had 
deposited him in the grimy cavern of 
the station at an early hour. He had 
dawdled over his breakfast, feeling lost 
without his New York morning papers. 
He had wandered a little, noting with 
surprise that Cleveland had been re- 
building itself about an artistic Brun- 
nerian idea. 

When at last it grew late enough to 
telephone for an appointment with the 
man he had come to see, he was disgusted 
to learn that the wretch would not be 
visible till the next day. 

It was then that Bayard Kip’s part- 
ing behest to call up his sister recurred 
to Wimburn. He planned to compose a 
formal note of self introduction, but 
Bayard had forgotten to tell him his 
sister’s name or. his father’s initials. 
There were several Kips in the telephone 
book, and he could not tell which would 
be which. He decided to call up each 
number and ask a maid or somebody if 
Mr. Bayard Kip’s people lived there. 

The very first number he called 
brought Daphne herself suddenly voice- 
to-voice with him. Voices are great con- 
querors, and it was a case of love at 
first hearing with him. She had him 
smiling and cooing at the second phrase. 
He felt that she was going to make his 
stay in Cleveland pleasant. 

He formed all sorts of pictures of her 
while he waited on the hotel steps, but 
when she stepped out of her car and 
looked about, she was none of the Misses 
Kip he had planned. He did not start 
forward at her till she made a timid 
feint at him. She was a round, pretty 
little thing, amiable of eye and humorous 
about the lips, and cunningly dressed. 
She looked as if she would play a good 
game of tennis. She looked as if she 
-would be a plucky, tireless sportswoman ; 
yet she had a wistful, tender huggable- 
ness that a girl ought not to lose, how- 
ever well she plays tennis. 

Daphne had had time to repent of her 
boldness and to feel shy and afraid. 
But when Daphne was shy and afraid 
she always swaggered. She swaggered as 
dangerously as a wren on a spray of 
apple blossoms. 

“Is this Mr. +” she began. He was 
too nervous to notice her pause. 
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He retorted: “Is this Miss Kip?” 

He noted that she shook hands well, 
with a boyish clench accompanied by an 
odd little duck of the head. 

“Mighty nice of you to take me off this 
desert island,” he beamed. 

“Mighty glad to have the privilege,” 
she said as she verified the fraternity pin 
on his waistcoat. ‘Mother is dying to 
hear how Bayard is.” 

Mothers have little power left as 
guardians, but the children find that the 
title has a certain value at times, in 
keeping order. 

“Wont you get in?” said Daphne, 
pointing to her car. She made him crowd 
in first, then followed and closed the 
door and pulled the throttle. 

After they left the traffic-hampered 
streets, she asked the inevitable question : 
“Ever seen Euclid Avenue before ?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“We're rather proud of it—prouder 
still of what it used to be, before the 
shops began to crawl up. It used to be 
beautiful.” 

“It’s beautiful now,” said Wimburn. 
“Cleveland reminds me of Florence.” 

“Florence who? Oh, Italy you mean. 
I spent a day or two in Florence, with a 
gang of schoolgirls on a tour. I thought 
Florence was about as different from 
Cleveland as could be.” 

“That’s why they remind me of each 
other,” Wimburn persisted. “Everything 
in Florence was mysterious and walled 
in and hidden; everything in Cleveland 
is so open and honest and above-board.” 

“Perhaps not everything,” said 
Daphne. “We’re not entirely hopeless.” 
She was almost hopeless of finding out 
his name. He meditated aloud: 

“How wonderful it really is that you 
should talk to me over the telephone and 
invite me to your home and come and 
get me like this.” 

“What’s so wonderful about that?” 
said Daphne. “Everybody does it.” 

“Everybody does wonderful things,” 
said Wimburn. “But how wonderful it 
is to live in a city where there are no 
walls about the gardens. Look! there 
aren’t even fences. The lawns are all 
joined together. The houses are mostly 
windows. Everything is so open and 
free, full of sunlight and frankness. 


























eh hold; he had been kissed and felt sorry for. He did not care whether the 
with softer eyes than he 























house were artistic or not, or the people rich or poor. When he .urned from the mother to Daphne, she was staring at him 
hed thought she had. 
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You’re taking me home in this charming 
little glass showcase to introduce me to 
your mother. I tell you the world do 
move! A woman of to-day has a lot to 
be thankful for. You ought to be mighty 
happy.” 

“Ought-to-be hasn’t much to do with 
Js,” Daphne sighed. “We've got a lot to 
get yet—and a lot to get rid of.” 

He sank back discouraged. The sex 
was still insatiable. 


CLAY WIMBURN was now engaged 
in the most fascinating branch of 

biology: the study of a new character 

through conversation, clothes, lodging. 

He was wondering what sort of home 
Daphne Kip could have grown up in. On 
one side of Euclid Avenue the lawns 
were deep and wide. To a New Yorker 
they were pricelessly beautiful. Yet on 
the other side the yards were deeper yet, 
too vast to be called lawns; they were 
farmsteads. 

On either side, the homes ranged 
widely from old fashioned residences 
to new fangled chateaux. Wimburn 
could not make up his mind as to 
Daphne’s residential probabilities. At 
length she said: 

“See that big house on the left! That’s 
my home.” 

He stared at it in some astonishment. 
It was as big as a castle. The thick walls 
seemed to be meant to withstand siege 
and the hard knocks of culverin and 
catapult. Only the moat and drawbridge 
were lacking, and the mountain scenery. 

Wimburn thought it strange that such 
a little wren as Daphne should nest in 
such a stronghold. Evidently she was 
more important than he had thought. 

“Tt’s gorgeous!” he exclaimed, and sat 
up a little straighter. 

Opposite the entrance, Daphne turned 
her car, and Wimburn began to prepare 
formal phrases of greeting for her 
mother, who would be at least an em- 
press. This visit was an event. He 
would receive distinction from it. 

But instead of driving in, Daphne 
completed the circle and turned off 
Euclid Avenue into a side street. She 
chuckled maliciously at Wimburn’s 
chagrin. “I was only joking. My father 
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used to be the gardner there! 
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“T know better than that,” said Wim- 
burn. ‘He manufactures the adding ma- 
chine we use in our office. Kips Kalku- 
lator with three K’s.” 

He berated himself for feeling that it 
mattered much where or how this nice 
girl lived; but he was all mixed up. * 
The ingredients of his soul had been 
shuffled together. It is one of the most 
joyous prerogatives of the weaker sex to 
revert the stronger to chaos. Daphne 
was tickled with her success. 

To be well shaken before taken was 
evidently her motto. There was phi- 
losophy in her flippancy. She was study- 
ing him while he studied her. 

Finally she turned into a driveway 
leading through a spacious expanse of 
grass, dotted with trees and shrubs, to 
a homelike house without beauty or 
ugliness—a house that had grown with 
the personalities of the occupants. The 
only ostentations about the place were 
the cupola of an earlier day and the 
porte cochére stuck out like a broken 
wing. 

The house was no more a matter for 
artistic consideration than a pair of old 
shoes. Daphne stepped out and helped 
Wimburn to alight as if he were an 
elderly invalid. She paused a moment on 
the porch to startle him by expressing 
just what he was thinking: 

“The trees and grass are nice, how- 
ever.” 

She laughed as she saw how he 
squirmed before her intuition. Then she 
led him into the house and waved him 
toward the hall-tree. When he had set 
down his hat and stick, she led him into 
the drawing-room. 

“Mother, we’re home.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Kip, who called 
Daphne “dear” before company. She 
was looking slightly dressed up, and her 
eyebrows were uplifted in the well-bred 
line of patient enquiry usual to hostesses. 

“Mother,” said Daphne, “I want to 
present Mr. Wmb-wm.” She had not 
yet achieved his name. Her mother 
shocked her by saying: 

“Delighted to meet you, Mr. — I 
didn’t quite catch the name.” 

Mrs. Kip could not talk to anonymous 
persons. She simply had to punctuate 
her remarks with the name of the ad- 
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dressee. It filled the breathing places 
and thought-gaps and prevented the ad- 
versary in conversation from breaking in. 

Daphne blushed for her mother’s 
query but was glad to overhear the stran- 
ger’s answer: 

“Tam Mr. Wimburn, Mrs. Kip—Clay 
Wimburn.” 

At this moment a tall, shambling man 
walked in. He looked as if he looked 
older than he was. His spectacles over- 
whelmed a rather unsuccessful nose. 
Daphne hardly needed to introduce him 
as her father. She gave Wimburn a 
name now, and he felt called upon to 
explain his incursion. 

“TI know your son Bayard very well. 
I’m in his office. We belong to the same 
fraternity—different chapters, of course. 
We struck up a great friendship. When 
he knew I was coming to Cleveland, he 
said, ‘Tell my sister to be nice to you,’ 
and—and—” 

Wimburn paused in some embarrass- 
ment before the ballroom manner of 
Mrs. Kip. But the pompous disguises of 
timidity fell from her as she murmured 
—and blushed in a motherly way: 

“Daphne told me. He said for you to 
kiss his mother for him.” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Well, I am his mother.” 

“Oh! May I?” 

“Will you?” 

He pressed his lips respectfully on her 
cheek, but she, closing her eyes to imag- 
ine him her son, flung her fat arms about 
him and held him a moment. He kissed 
her again with a kind of vicarious devo- 
tion. Her cheek was salt-wet under his 
second kiss, and she fell back, batting 
her eyelids and laughing sobbishly. 

“I'd want Bayard to deliver such a 
message to your mother,” she explained. 

“My mother!” he groaned, as his eyes 
went up, and his jaws set hard. 

Mrs. Kip caught his hands and 
squeezed them and said: “Oh, that’s too 
bad, you poor boy! Was it long ago?” 

“Three years.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.”’ It was not much 
to say. But what is there to say? 


LREADY Wimburn was a member 
of the household ; he had been kissed 
and felt sorry for. He did not care 
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whether the house were artistic or not, 
or the people rich or poor. 

He turned to Daphne with an apolo- 
getic look, and saw that she was staring 
at him with softer eyes than he had 
thought she had. 

Definite anxieties engaged Mrs. Kip, 
for tea had come in tottering on a tray 
carried by a panic-smitten cook, as agile 
as a hippopotamus and as shy as a 
violet. : 

The tray reached the table with a jolt 
as from a great height. The cook dis- 
guised as a maid had forgotten most of 
the minor details, such as the sugar, the 
lemon and the tea. 

Daphne apologized when she went for 
them. ‘The parlor maid is out.” Then 
she blushed with rage. She felt both that 
she ought not to have apologized and 
that the guest did not believe they had 
a parlor maid. 

Daphne and her mother and father 
went through the tea ceremony with the 
anxiety of people in an earthquake, and 
the “Swedish dromedary” stared at the 
unaccustomed sight as if the tea-bibbers 
were drinking poison, and she watching 
for the convulsions to begin. 

But there were no casualties. Daphne 
and her mother breathed with regularity 
again, and Mrs. Kip asked questions in 
an endless series like an attorney. Mr. 
Kip put in an occasional query about 
Bayard’s business prospects. 

Clay Wimburn talked altogether about 
Bayard and his wonderful progress in 
business in spite of hard times. Bayard, 
he said, was sticking to his desk like a 
demon, and he let nothing distract him. 

“Tt must be glorious to live in New 
York,” Daphne sighed., 

“Why don’t you come and pay Bayard 
a visit?” Wimburn suggested. 

“He wouldn’t have time to take me 
anywhere. And I don’t know anybody 
else there.” 

“You know me. And I’d be only too 
glad to try to repay your hospitality to 
me.” 

“You wouldn’t have much to repay!” 
said Daphne, fishingly. 

“More than I ever possibly could,” 
Wimburn hyperbolized. 

Mrs. Kip looked on and listened with 
the fond alarm of one who has seen 
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fatal courtships begun with just such 
fencing. 

When at length Daphne suggested 
that there was still time to rush down 
to the Hotel Statler for a dance or two, 
Mrs. Kip smiled at her. Wimburn did 
not know that he had been brought home 
on approval. Mrs. Kip realized that he 
was not to be returned as impossible. 
Her fancy gambled in futures. 


CHAPTER III 


INCE more Wimburn was pas- 
senger in Daphne’s car. The 
air was dulcet with the spring 
twilight, and his silence and 
hers made now a kind of communion of 
contentment. 

They went up to the ballroom and 
stepped at once into another world. To 
Wimburn it was like crossing a doorsill 
from Cleveland to New York. 

The typical ¢hé dansant of the period 
was in full swing. The room was 
crowded, and the air was shaken with 
boisterous music and the whirling of 
linked bodies. Daphne attached herself 
to Wimburn’s frame, and the music like 
a strong wind took them flying. 

She noticed that he danced with genial 
dignity, and he found her as light as if 
she were a little pink balloon, giving 
buoyancy to him along with perfect 
obedience. 

In the intervals of the dances she in- 
troduced him broadcast as Bayard’s 
chum. Apparently everybody was a 
former crony of Bayard’s. Everybody 
called everybody by the first name with 
the familiarity of those who have grown 
up from infancy together. 





Before Wimburn had been in the room. 


half an hour, he had invitations and in- 
clusions in invitations enough to keep 
him gadding for a month. His fraternity 
pin attracted the attention of some of 
the men. There was a chapter at West- 
ern Reserve University, and he was 
urged to accept a luncheon in his honor. 
He was proffered two weeks’ cards at 
the University Club, the Hermit Club 
and several others. 

Already on the first day of his visit he 
was old friends with a swarm of charm- 
ing people, a full fledged member of the 
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community. He was amazed at the flood 
of hospitality, but he wanted more of 
Daphne and less of her entourage. 
Daphne had to leave the ballroom 
early and rush home to dress for a 
theater party in which she managed to 
secure an extra place for Wimburn. 
Wimburn dined alone with thoughts 
of Daphne for entremets. He was glad 
that she should see him in evening dress 
with his top hat of the latest block. 


N her brilliant theater gown Daphne 

revealed a heightened charm. She 
was herself in italics. 

By outrageous manipulation § she 
smuggled Wimburn into the seat next to 
her. The play was a comedy. He 
laughed because she laughed. He loved 
her laughter. 

He thought, “We could be very happy 
together.” 

When the performance was over, he 
longed to take her home, but she had 
come down in an alien limousine. Giving 
her up was a wrench. 

He thought, “We could be very un- 
happy apart.” 

There was a breakfast at the Gates 
Mills country club the next noon. He 
cut short one business interview and 
postponed another in order to dash out 
to the feast with Daphne. 

Daphne was not there. He was aston- 
ishingly depressed. When she came in, 
he went from Inferno to Paradisé in one 
jump. Her chatter seemed far more 
important than the base errands of com- 
merce. 

Wimburn was the victim of an onset 
of that delirium amans, known as love 
at first sight. He was at the right age, 
and he found something exoticaily capti- 
vating in this strange girl in the strange 
city. He was poisoned with love, and his 
opinion of Daphne: was lunatically fan- 
tastic. No one in the world equaled her. 
No one ever had equaled her or ever 
could equal her in any future. 

Spring and love are the perennial 
miracles, always new, always amazing. 
It was springtime in Wimburn’s years 
and in the calendar of the world; and 
countless other youth of mankind, animal 
kind, bird and fish kind, of flowers and 
fruit-trees and perhaps of chemicals in 
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the ground, were feeling the same mania. 

Daphne’s cordiality was at first merely 
the hospitable warmth of her unusually 
‘cordial community. But she caught the 
fever from Wimburn and decided that 
he was the final word in human evolu- 
tion. The little motor became a magic 


carpet of translation. They rode less to ° 


the crowded dancing halls and more to 
the outer solitudes. 

They began to dread the society of 
others, to resent the existence of a squat- 
ter population on their private planet. 
The world was too much with them. 
The little car was transparent. Even at 
night, etiquette required them to light it 
up within. 

Wimburn had admired -Cleveland be- 
cause of the openness and exposition of 
its fenceless lawns. Now he began to 
long for Florentine seclusions. All he 
wanted was a high walled garden with 
nothing in it but a few fragrant flowers, 
himself with Daphne and one fluting 
nightingale. 

But he had accepted invitations in 
batches before he fell so deeply in love, 
and now he could not shake off the 
despotism of his hosts and hostesses. He 
felt that he must repay his social debts 
in some way. 

Daphne hailed with enthusiasm his 
suggestion that he should give a large 
dinner and a dance at the Statler and 
that her mother should act as hostess. 
When he found out how expensive the 
affair would be, he dared not back out. 
He felt, too, that the honor of New York 
was at stake. Besides, the plan had con- 
vinced Daphne and everybody else that 
he was a young man of great wealth. 
That is a tempting rdle to play, a dif- 
ficult one to discard. 

The festival was a triumph, and Clay 
carried off his part with easy bravado. 
He paid the bill with a check that acted 
like a vacuum cleaner on his bank ac- 
count. But he could restore it by a 
Spartan régime when he went back. 

He did not return as soon as he ex- 
pected. It semed impossible to uproot 
himself from that pleasant soil. One 
afternoon when he had already over- 
stayed his furlough, Daphne and he were 
riding in the little car through the outer 
suburb known as Shaker Heights—a sec- 
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tion rapidly evolving from a sleepy 
religious community to a swarm of city 
residences. 

The late afternoon moon had risen in 
a sky still rosy with the afterglow of 
sunset. The air was murmurous with 
pleading. 

Suddenly Wimburn cried aloud—to 
his own surprise, and hers, “Daphne! 
Miss Kip! I can’t stand everything, 
you know! I’m only human after all.” 

“What’s the matter?” she asked in 
prosaic phrase but with a poetic flutter 
of breath. 

“T love you, damn it !—pardon me, but 
I’m infernally in love with you. I’m 
tormented. I came here on business, and 
instead of my finishing it, you’ve finished 
me. I’m two days overdue in New York, 
and I’ve had to lie to the office to ex- 
plain why. And all I can think of now 
is that I’d rather resign and starve to 
death than go back and leave you here.” 

“Honestly ?” she murmured. 

“Desperately,” he moaned. 
to become of me?” 

“You'd better go back, I suppose. 
You'll soon get over it, and find some- 
body else to love.” 

“There’s nobody else in the world 
worth loving. I’d die if I gave you up! 
I’d simply die.” 

This was no overstatement of his 
feelings, however unimportant it may 
have been as a prophecy. 

As usual, it was the male that sang 
the mad love-songs. Daphne, like a little 
hen canary, answered the frantic rou- 
lades of her wooer with short chirps. 
Her response to his lyric frenzy. was 
another brief but to him exceedingly 
eloquent : 

“Honestly ?” 

He went on with aching anxiety: 
“Could you care for me just a little? 
If you could love me or just promise to 
try to, I could face my exile for a while. 
Do you think you could love me ever?” 

She dropped her chin on her breast 
and sighed. 

“T think I do now.” 

The miraculous felicity of this situa- 
tion overwhelmed them both. He clipt 
her in his arms, and she flung hers about 
him, forgetting entirely the steering 
wheel. The neglected little car promptly 
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scuttered off the road, crossed a gutter 
into a vacant lot, scooped up a “For 
Sale” sign and was about to tip over 
into an excavation when Daphne looked 
up long enough to shut off the power. 
Then in a blind rapture she returned to 
where she belonged, his embrace. 


OUNG love is as ridiculous to the 

beholders as it is sacred to the bliss- 
ful pair. Daphne and Wimburn forgot 
all things human but themselves, till 
they were startled by voices from the 
road sacrilegiously shouting: 

“Hoo-oo! Lovers! Lov-vur-urs !” 

Daphne and Clay unclasped their 
arms in dismay and horror. Their love 
was not a matter for ridicule. They 
made out a touring car passing by, 
crowded with blurred _ spectators. 
Daphne bit her nether lip in chagrin. 
Wimburn suggested half selfishly, half 
for her comfort: 

“What does it matter so long as you're 
engaged to me.” 

“Am I?” she asked, touched by his 
eagerness to solemnize their relations. 

“Aren’t you?” he answered. “Wont 
you be? I love you with all my soul.” 

“All right,” she sighed, and without 
any frivolous coquetting, she went back 
to his arms. 

Then she switched on the electric 
lights and steered the car to the road 
again, and turned the prow homeward. 

Soon she was assailed with fears for 
the credibility of this wonderwork, and 
when he said: 

“When shall we announce our en- 
gagement?” she protested : 

“Oh, not till we are sure.” 

“T’m sure now.” 

“But we must be terribly sure. It’s 
such a dangerous thing, getting married. 
So many people who think they love each 
other find out their mistake too late. You 
don’t know me very well.” 

“You mean you don’t know me very 
well.” 

“I’m not afraid of you, but for you. 
I’d hate to disappoint you, and I don’t 
really amount to much. You’re ambitious 
and brilliant, and a scholar and all that, 
and I’m only—me. I don’t know any- 
thing. I can’t do anything except gad 
around ; and you’d tire of me.” 
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“Not in this world—nor the next.” 

“It’s darling of you, to say it, and you 
think you mean it—now. But—” 

“I know it, Daphne honey, now and 
forever. I don’t want anybody but you. 
Life wont be life without you. You've 
promised to be my wife. I hold you to 
your promise.” 

“All right.” It was wonderfully satis- 
fying to surrender her soul into his keep- 
ing. She had reached harbor already 
after so brief and placid a voyage. He 
ended a long cosy silence with the sur- 
prising remark: 

“T suppose I ought to ask your par- 
ents’ consent ?” 

The daughter of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury laughed: ‘Parents’ consent! You 
do read a lot of ancient literature, don’t 
you ?” 

“Still, I imagine we’d better break it 
to ’em.” 

“You leave it to-me to break it to them. 
They'll be glad enough to get me off 
their hands.” 

“T’ll never believe that.” 

When they reached her home, it was 
late, and his hotel was so far that, since 
he would be spending his last evening 
with her anyway, she asked him to stay 
to dinner. 

She broke that news to her parents, 
and it caused them acute distress. Her 
father and her mother were deep in the 
battle that always broke out between 
them when the monthly bills arrived. 
Daphne was so used to this that she 
hardly noticed it. 

Wimburn was so engrossed in watch- 
ing Daphne that he did not heed the 
strained relations of the elder Kips. Be- 
sides, he did not expect adulation from 
his unwitting father- and mother-in-law- 
to-be. He felt like a thief in their 
camp. 

After dinner, the parents retired to the 
living room to read and sew and mumble 
over their mutual grievances, while 
Daphne and Wimburn sat and mur- 
mured in a very compact space on the 
large piazza which the full moon turned 
into a blue portico of mystic spell. They 
bade each other good nights with all the 
reluctance and repetition of .Juliet and 
her Romeo. Their parting was just as 
epic to them. : 
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CHAPTER IV 


| HE next morning Wimburn 
, I ‘|| woke from dreams of bliss to 
the realization that his hotel 


bill would require all of his 
funds except enough for the porter’s tip, 
and a few dollars over. 

He could not buy Daphne an engage- 
ment ring with a few dollars, and he was 
afraid to leave her without the diamond 
brand of possession on her finger. 

But how was he to come at the neces- 
sary sum? He could not decently ask 
the firm he was dealing with to lend him 
money. He might have asked it to cash 
a check on his bank, but his account was 
at the irreducible minimum. 

He was not quite foolhardy enough to 
ask any of his new acquaintances to 
lend him money enough to buy a solitaire 
for Daphne. He faced a crisis of finan- 
cial stringency. 

After an hour or two of meditation, 
he determined to beard a jeweler in his 
lair, and try to coax him into the exten- 
sion of credit. It was a rather delicate 
business to get a diamond ‘on tick’ from 
a strange goldsmith in a strange city, 
with no other collateral than his non- 
negotiable face and his appealing plight. 
But he was desperate. 

He loitered in front of several win- 
dows, staring at the glittering pebbles 
on the velvet beaches, till he found a 
tiny gem that he thought might feebly 
represent his exquisite adoration. He 
went in and asked the price. An eager 
salesman peered at the very small tag 
and announced the very large price: one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. It was 
not much for a solitaire, but it was too 
much for that bachelor. 

He clung to the counter for support 
and in a husky tone asked for the credit 
man. He was escorted to a barred win- 
dow where a very sane old person gazed 
out at people insane enough to buy jew- 
elry. Mr. Gassett had a look of hos- 
pitality toward cash and of shyness 
toward credit. He probably taught a 
Bible class on Sundays. 

Wimburn hemmed and blushed and 
swallowed hard. With the plausibility 
of a pickpocket, he mumbled as he 
pushed a card across the glass plate: 
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“T am Mr. Clay Wimburn of New 
York City. I have been out here closing 
up an important deal for my firm with 
one of your big mills. I happened to 
see a little ring in your window—rather 
pretty little thing. Took a fancy to it. 
Had half a mind to buy it. But rather 
short of cash, and—er—and—”’ 

Mr. Gassett waited with patience. 
Clay went on: 

“T have no right to ask you to give me 
credit. But I’m very anxious to leave 
the ring here.” 

“Leave it here! I 
wanted to buy it.” 

“Of course! I want to leave it on 
the finger of a young lady.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Gassett, to whom 
ladies’ fingers were an important market. 

“Fact is, I met her here in Cleveland, 
and I—I—we’ve become engaged, you 
know, and I can’t very well go away 
without leaving her a ring, you see.” 

“T see!’ said Mr. Gassett as if he did 
not see at all. 

He suggested that the young man tele- 
graph for funds; that he issue a° draft 
on his bank; that he borrow the cash; 
that he bring in some man of influence 
to stand sponsor for him; that he give a 
note with a satisfactory endorsement ; 
that he have the ring put aside and send 
the money back from New York. But 
Wimburn had a suasive answer to every 
suggestion, and every answer convinced 
Mr. Gassett that this honest looking 
youth was determined not to depart with- 
out the ring. 

Finally the credit man said: “I don’t 
suppose you would care to tell me who 
your fiancée is. That might make a dif- 
ference.” : 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you? I’m cer- 
tainly not ashamed to. I have the honor 
to be engaged to Miss Daphne Kip.” 

Mr. Gassett smiled. “Not old Wesley 
Kip’s girl?” 

“T believe I did hear Miss Kip call 
her father Wesley.” 

Mr. Gassett laughed: “Wes. is an old 
crony of mine. So you’re going to marry 
his daughter !” 

“That is my intention.” 

“And take her off the old man’s 
hands?” 

“Sir!” 


thought you 
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“T mean—take her to New York?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’d like to help Wes. out,” he 
debated aloud. “I suppose I might take 
a chance. Do you think you can pay for 
the ring in ninety days?” 

“Fasily !” 

Wimburn would have promised to tear 
down the world and rebuild it in ninety 
days. 

“T shall have to add a little to the 
price for the risk and the accommoda- 
tion.” 

“Anything you like, 
nificently. 

“Call it about two hundred dollars.” 

“Certainly !” One could hardly haggle 
over an engagement ring. . 

“T’ll ask you to sign a little docu- 
ment.” 

“With pleasure.” 

He would have signed an agreement 
to surrender a pound of his flesh. While 
Clay waited for the mortgage to be 
drawn, he smiled with superiority at the 
folly of the jeweler who put a higher 
price 6n the ring to cover the risk; for, 
Wimburn pondered, if he did not pay, 
the jeweler would lose more by the 
higher price than by the lower. 

Clay might better have bethought him 
of the omens attending a marriage begun 
by going into debt for the betrothal 
symbol. But he glanced lightly over the 
bloodcurdling warrant and signed it with 
a dash. Then he hurried out to find 
Daphne and fasten on her the glittering 
gyve. 


” 


said Clay mag- 


H® might have taken further alarm 

- from the immense and greedy rap- 
ture Daphne revealed at the sight of the 
petrified dewdrop set in the golden 


circlet. Women are all misers when it 
comes to diamonds. 
As the man who said everything, said : 


Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 
More than quick words do move a 
woman’s mind. 


Wimburn noted only the joy the 
bauble gave to Daphne, and the pretty 
submissiveness with which she poked out 
her slender finger and slid it into the 
fetter. He felt that the kiss of affiance 
was worth years of hard labor. 
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Once she was safely installed in the 
ring, Daphne grew very sage. 

“Tt’s a terrible extravagance for you, 
Boy. It’s really too much for you to 
spend on just only me. Better take it 
back.” 

She made a more or less sincere feint 
at removing it. He checked her with a 
hoarse cry of protest. 

“Anyway,” she said, yielding weakly, 
“we mustn’t get married till you are 
awfully comfortable financially. I 
wouldn’t be a burden on you for worlds.” 

“A-burden!”’ he gasped. “You'll be a 
pair of wings.” 

It was hard and bitter to rend their 
cemented hearts in twain, but he had to 
go at last. She floated him to the station 
in the little car, and waved to him 
through the iron paling. She was un- 
imaginably precious and pitiful as she 
stood there, and he wanted to blubber 
when the vestibule was slammed shut and 
the train slid out of the station like a 
merciless snake. 

He vowed that he would work with 
the strength of ten and pile up a fortune 
in the bank for her. But first he must 
pile up enough to pay for that solitaire. 
He had ninety days’ leeway. He won- 
dered how he could live so Jong without 
her, and he had a feeling that he would 
be adding a plain gold band to her bonds 
long before he paid for the engagement 
ring. 


CHAPTER V 


LAY wrote Daphne a fat 

letter every day. He usually 
sneaked it in among his busi- 
ness correspondence and took 
pains that it should never miss the Lake 
Shore Limited at five-thirty in the after- 
noon. A special-delivery stamp put the 
letter in Daphne’s hands every next fore- 
noon. 

But after the letter had gone he 
usually remembered that he had omitted 
to include some message of frightfully 
important urgence. So he had to send 
her every night a night letter, and fre- 
quently of mornings he must fire off 
a day letter. These cost only sixty cents 
apiece; but often he had to send them 
in double or triple length. 
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On occasions where time was yet more 
unendurable, there was a telephone. For 
a pittance of three dollars and twenty- 
five cents for the first three minutes, and 
a dollar and five cents for each addi- 
tional minute or fraction thereof, he 
could bring his lips to Daphne’s ear. 

And this extravagance was his final 
destruction, since her voice came over 
the long wire with such an eerie tone 
that his free hand involuntarily reached 
out to touch her. But his arm was con- 
siderably less than six hundred miles 
long, and the ironic anguishes of Tanta- 
lus were his. 

From the little rubber circle of the 
receiver her voice came to him as from 
a distant star by interplanetary com- 
munication. The sense of remoteness 
was unbearable. She seemed to be dead 
and wailing across eternity. 

The torments. of lovers are no 
severe for being innumerable, trite and 
unimportant to outsiders. Clay Wim- 
burn was in complete distress. His health 
wavered, and his office work suffered till 
it won rebukes and threats from his 
chiefs, and comment even from Bayard 
Kip, who never suspected and was never 
told of Wimburn’s infatuation for his 
sister. 

With lover’s logic Wimburn persuaded 
himself that the only one who could save 
him from destruction was Daphne. With 
her, married and all, and ensconced in a 
little nest in New York, he could take 
up his office tasks with a whole heart. 
And though he was in a state of hopeless 
unpreparedness financially, he began to 
think that it would be nearly as cheap 
to keep Daphne installed in New York 
as to keep her informed in Cleveland. 
Besides, there was the old and toothless 
saw that two can live as cheaply as 
one. : 

So he began to write, and to telegraph, 
and to groan across the living wire 
wilder and wilder cries for help. 

Daphne wept back and repaid his 
longings in kind and. suffered heart- 
rending ecstasies of yearning. And 
finally she promised frantically to marry 
him without further delay. 

With a desire to economize in pain 
she broke the double news to both her 
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parents at the same time that she was 
engaged and was about to wed. 

They were stunned. They had never 
experienced a suspicion of the acute state 
of Daphne’s heart affairs. They had 
been vaguely aware that she received 
messages of various sorts from young 
men. But that was part of the business 
of being a young woman, and they had 
been glad to have Daphne at work. They 
would have been alarmed only if she 
had had no messages from young men. 
They had never dreamed that all her 
young men were one young man. 

It is really astounding how blind par- 
ents are to their children’s activities and 
how much can go on under their noses 
without catching their heavy eyes. 

Daphne easily browbeat her parents 
into consenting to her early marriage. 
Her father groaned at the thought of the 
wedding expenses, but consoled himself 
with a Pisgah-sight of the Canaan when 
the last of his dear children should be 
living at another man’s cost. 

Her mother decently wept to think of 
losing her chick, yet drew a comfortable 
breath at the thought that she had done 
a mother’s errands. She had accepted a 
soul from the invisible, wrapped it in an 
envelope of flesh and carried the increas- 
ing bundle till she had delivered it to the 
consignee, a husband. She had earned 
her evening off. 

Mrs. Kip made one stipulation: “I 
wont let Daphne sneak away to New 
York and be married by a justice of the 
peace or a coroner or whoever does such 
things in New York. She must have a 
church wedding and a home reception.” 

Daphne accepted this unanimously, 
with one amendment. 

“IT must go to New York to get my 
trousseau.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Kip. 

“Of course not!” said Mr. Kip. 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Kip. 

“The expense is the why not! What’s 
the use of spending a fortune on clothes? 
The money that goes out for these honey- 
moons might better be turned into the 
wedding fund. Lord knows, Daphne 
will need dollars more than she needs 
duds if she marries that young fellow.” 

When his women-folk shook their 
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T consisted of Chuckwalla Bill, Ballarat Bob and Doc Bleeker, and in fol- 
lowing tts experiences we learn why and how Clem’s widow became a widow. 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Who has the real old West in his stories. 
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| UST before sunset we came out 


| 

r | upon a pifion-clad mesa in the 
| a Toquimas. ‘There was grass 
—— for the jacks, plenty of fuel, 
arid a little spring welling from a crevice 
in the rocky bench above us; so Chuck- 
walla Bill declared we would hole up 
there for the night. Far below us, how- 
ever, I could discern a cluster of houses 
straggling up and down a long, wind- 
ing gulch which opened out into the 
desert of Big Smoky Valley. In the 
foreground stood a large white building 
with a cupola, and a flag staff on the 
cupola ; wherefore I knew it at once for 
the principal hotel of the town, and in 
consequence of this I suggested that we 
continue on and hire a room in that 
hotel. 

“Sho,” said Chuckwalla Bill in his 
gentle, soothing way, “it’s supper time, 
but you don’t see no smoke risin’ from 
that camp, do you, son?” 

I had not noted the absence of smoke, 
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but now that I did, Chuckwalla’s pref- 
erence for the mesa was explained. 

“Fair Pinon, loveliest village o’ the 
plain,’ the old prospector’ declaimed. 
“She was a little old camp while she 
lasted — but she don’t last long. I 
reckon it’s nigh on six year since Pinon 
petered out.” 

While he hobbled the jacks, I ex- 
amined Pinon through my field glasses. 
Below the town proper there were hun- 
dreds of piles of gravel, gravel-bins, 
sluice-boxes and hoist-houses ; and after 
a while I saw that there were neither 
doors nor windows in the white hotel. 

“Wa-ll,” Chuckwalla queried rumi- 
natively as he burrowed in the kyacks 
for some provender, “are you ready with 
a death certificate for Pifion?” 

“Pinon was a placer camp,” I replied, 
“and when the gold fever had run its 
course, she was too debilitated to sur- 
vive.” 

“Right. the very first time,” he 
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answered; and that night across the 
campfire, he told me this tale of Pion. 


I RECKON I never told you about the 

old boom days in Pifion (began 
Chuckwalla Bill), although mebbe that’s 
becuz there aint much to tell. Pifion is 
what folks calls a wild-cat camp, which 
the same is a misnomer, any kind of a 
cat having nine lives, while Pinon has 


but one, an’ that a short an’ merry one- 


Pore ol’ Pitton! She aint got nothin’ 
back of her when the streak o’ pay gravel 
in the gulch pinches out, an’ when the 
last bucketful is h’isted an’ washed, 
there aint no incentive for nobody to 
linger; so all hands evacuates, leavin’ 
the camp, as Doc Bleeker would say, 
“to settle into the dust o’ the ages.” 
Now, when the snow drives the wild 
hosses down out o’ this range into Big 
Smoky, more’n likely you’ll find a passel 
o’ them foolish foals herdin’ for shelter 
in Ballarat Bob’s gamblin’ hall or 
breastin’ up ag’in’ the bar in the Hotel 
Metropole—which in her prime there’s 
enough champagne sold across that bar 
to fill the Erie Canal. An’ to-morrer 
mornin’ when we're passin’ through an’ 
look in at the Rat Trap, it’s ten to one 
we see a gopher snake or a rattler go 
a-slidin’ through a knot-hole in the floor 
where oncet the lords an’ ladies 0’ 
Pifon, as Doc Bleeker used to say, 
“tripped the light bombastic toe.” The 
reason we don’t go down there this even- 
ing is because the old camp’s filled with 
a lot o’ memories for me, an’ besides 
there aint nothin’ lonelier than the place 
where man has lived an’ loved an’ died 
an’ gone away from. 

No, Pifion don’t last more’n three 
years, but while she lasts she don’t give 
back no change. I’m there from start 
to finish, an’ I pull out about as rich as 
I go in, unless I count as assets a heap 
of experience in human nature an’ placer 
minin’, an’ the acquaintance of Ballarat 
Bob. It’s at Pifion that me and Ballarat 
Bob throws in together on a little phi- 
lanthropy deal. We wash a deal of pay 
dirt but in the end we strike bed rock, 
although, as Doc Bleeker says at the 
time, the ends justifies the means. And 
in all lines of business a fellow has to 
figure on a certain percentage of loss. 
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HO is this Ballarat Bob? Waz-ll, 

son, he’s a professional gambler, a 
man close up to the forty mark, I reckon, 
inclined to be stout an’ lazier ’n a lizard 
until somebody tries to presume on his 
good nature an’.tromp on him, when it 
seems as if he’s the wrong man to 
monkey with. He’s a plain dresser, is 
Ballarat—what you-all might call un- 
ostentacy—an’ if ever I meet up with a 
man wearin’ a plain face, it’s him. He’s 
a brick-top, with buttermilk eyes an’ 
a nose 0’ no particular importance, while 
his lower jaw always reminds me o’ the 
lid of a Saratogy trunk. An’ freckles! 
Son, old Mother Nature don’t throw no 
bran in Ballarat’s face. No sir. She 
just naturally pelts him with ginger- 
snaps. Then she plants a crop o’ red hair 
over the back of the mos’ beautiful hands 
I ever see on a human bein’, as if she’s 
sorter regrettin’ this slight attraction, an’ 
as a final touch she equips him with a 
voice like the rumblin’s an’ grumblin’s 
of a disconcerted bull two mile away an’ 
down in a cafion. I reckon the only 
thing Ballarat Bob has to keep from 
frightenin’ little children to death is a 
smile that never wears off. Why, when 
his smile’s full-grown, there’s a glory in 
Ballarat Bob’s face that’s like sun-up in 
Big Smoky. 

Doc Bleeker, he’s nothin’ but an’ 
ol’-time minin’-camp doctor that’s so 
honest an’ human he cusses hell outer 
his patients when they make him mad, 
in consequence of which he can’t survive 
in a community where he’s opposed by 
these slick, diplomatic young doctors 0’ 
the new school. Also the Doc has a habit 
o’ doctorin’ people an’ neglectin’ to send 
in his bill for professional services, but 
seein’ as how he’s the best faro player | 
ever meet up with, mebbe he figgers 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
All I know about the Doc is that he’s a 
philosopher an’ a scholar an’ a gentleman 
who holds everybody’s respect an’ confi- 
dence, an’ that when he aint patchin’ up 
a patient or attendin’ a lodge meetin’ 
he’s hangin’ around Ballarat Bob’s lay- 
out whilin’ away the tejum of existence. 


ALLARAT BOB lopes.into Pifion 
hard on the heels o’ the first rush, 
an’ muy pronto he has his gamblin’-house 
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concession staked out in the same buildin’ 
with the camp’s most pree-tentious café. 
I’m in mebbe three days ahead o’ 
Ballarat an’ staked me a good claim 
down the gulch. In about a month I’ve 
sunk a shaft to bedrock, cut the gravel 
strata an’ commenced to drift. Another 
month, an’ I’m takin’ out an average of 
three hundred dollars a day—so natu- 
rally it aint long after I wash my first 
bin o’ gravel till me an’ Ballarat Bob 
meets professionally. When I got money, 
I’m never averse to bustin’ a lance with 
the fickle jade o’ Fortune, as Doc 
Bleeker used to say. Ballarat is dealin’ 
his own game. For case-keeper he has in 
his employ a pale youth o’ no particular 
depth or balance an’ a confirmed user o’ 
tailor-made cigareets. While I don’t 
hold no aversion to this case-keeper, 
somethin’ tells me he’s at home with any 
kind of a deck an’ that also he’s more or 
less instantaneous. As events turn out, 
I’m right both ways. 

Now, there’s lately come to Pifion a 
young feller by the name 0’ Clem Hardy. 
Clem’s been born an’ bred on The Com- 
stock, an’ since he’s worked underground 
in The Mexican at Virginia City ever 
since he’s big enough to earn a dollar, it 
follers naturally that he don’t carry no 
more light in his intellecks than the law 
allows. Until he comes to Pifion, the 
biggest money he ever sees is five dollars 
a day as shift boss, an’ on that an’ the 
strength of all the good looks that 
Ballarat Bob’s been denied, he weds a 
girl that’s been teaching school over in 
Gold Hill. In the course of time he’s 
blessed with a son. His wife’s prettier ’n 
a chestnut filly, an’ socially an’ in- 
tellectually she grades fifteen hands 
higher ’n Clem. Also she’s got what 
Clem don’t possess, an’ that’s a pantin’ 
ambition to get her husband out from 
underground an’ prod him along until 
he makes somethin’ more of himself than 
a hard-rock miner. So she saves Clem’s 
wages for him an’ schemes to make one 
dollar do the work of three or four, an’ 
about the time the Pifion excitement 
breaks out, she says to Clem: 

“Clem, quit yore job. We got five 
hundred dollars saved up, so let’s light 
ovt for Pifion an’ take a chance on 
stakin’ a claim an’ bein’ our own man. 


ON CREDENTIALS 


You’re worth more ’n day wages, but 
you'll never get it unless you try. 

Wa-ll, Clem he hesitates to burn his 
bridges behind him, but she _ keeps 
a-proddin’, an’ finally he quits his job, 
an’ him an’ the wife an’ the kid comes 
traipsin’ into Pifion an’ pitch their tent 
right alongside mine. I’m dog tired that 
night an’ roll into my blankets right 
after supper, but the little feller keeps 
yowlin’ an’ his little mother keeps 
a-croonin’ to him till I’m plumb dis- 
couraged about gettin’ any sleep. I sneak 
out an’ go up town, where I git into a 
grapple with Ballarat Bob an’ win two 
thousand-odd dollars; an’ along in the 
shank o’ the forenoon when I come back 
to my wickiup for my missin’ sleep, I 
meet Mrs. Hardy an’ she apologizes on 
behalf of her progeny. I’m attracted to 
her in a gentlemanly sorter way, for she’s 
a mighty superior woman, an’ aside from 
a little yowlin’ now an’ then, her kid 
walks right into my heart, an’ in forty- 
eight hours I’m what you might call the 
old family friend. 

Seein’ Clem settin’ around, sorter 
sizin’ up the pot, I offer him a job on my 
claim. He’s for takin’ it, but his wife 
wont let him, an’ it’s then I learn she’s 
dead stuck on Clem gettin’ a claim of his 
own an’ workin’ it. I explain to her that 
all the good ground is took up, but she 
says somebody will go bust an’ want to 
sell on terms, or somebody ’Il die before 
completin’ his assessment work, an’ 
mebbe they ’ll get their chance. At any 
rate, she’ll wait a month an’ see. 
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THIS sperrit arouses my admiration 

for the little lady an’ causes me to 
keep my eyes open for Clem. It aint no 
time until I see an openin’ for the Hardy 
family. There’s a feller right below me 
that’s staked a claim an’ done his assess- 
ment work, but he’s too lazy an’ dissolute 
to work it. He thinks the ground is good, 
but he don’t know for sure, because he 
aint tapped the pay gravel, which lies 
mebbe eighteen feet below the surface, 
an’ I get the notion mebbe he’ll unload . 
at a fair price. I sound him out, an’ he 
asks five thousand, on liberal terms, 
which the same bein’ a low price, I close 
up with him then an’ there. Then I offer 
the claim to Clem for what it costs me, 
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but the price scares him, an’ come to find 
out, they aint only got about four hun- 
dred dollars left out o’ their savings, an 
little Mrs. Hardy ‘lows as how they'll 
have to wait for a cheaper claim. ; 

“Wa-ll,” I says, “I’m two thousand 
ahead on account o’ the little feller 
keepin’ me awake the first night you 
come, so we'll figger you’ve made the 
first payment down. Clem, you bet that 
four hundred on development work on 
the claim, an’ if you don’t strike nothin’ 
before you go broke, I’ll give you a five 
dollar-a-day job an’ take the claim 
back.” 

She gives me a grateful look I 
wouldn’t have traded for forty claims. 
an’ the follerin’ mornin’ Clem’s peggin’ 
away at the bottom of his shaft, which 
he aint sunk six feet until he taps pay 
gravel an’ turns up a six-hundred-dollar 
nugget. Right away Clem’s deluged with 
offers. to sell his claim, so he comes to 
me an’ offers me a thousand dollars 
down—four hundred cash an’ the six 
hundred dollar nugget—to give him a 
deed to the claim, an’ he gives me a first 
mortgage to protect me on the four thou- 
sand dollars still due. I’m for ac- 
commodatin’ him, when she gives me the 
wink not to. Clem, he’s a heap dis- 
gusted, but when he goes away, his wife 
says he’s had an offer of eight thousand 
dollars an’ is for sellin’ an’ takin’ his 
profit. She figgers if he works the claim 
he’ll make a hundred thousand—an’ so 
do I, for that matter. 

By the time Clem has his shaft 
timbered an’ commences to drift, his 
wife borrers an ol’ hoss-whim an’ a 
jackass from me to h’ist the gravel. She’s 
out there in the sun, day in an’ day out, 
wallopin’ my jack around in a circle an’ 
doin’ a man’s work, an’ when Clem’s 
ready money is gone an’ he aint got no 
pumps nor equipment, I loan him the 
money to get what he needs. It aint no 
time till he’s cut a wet channel, which 
gives him all the water he needs for 
washin’ his dirt, an’ first thing I know 
he’s paid me back the loan an’ bought a 
gasoline hoist, ore buckets, an Alaska 
tram an’ what-all, the very latest equip- 
ment. In three months he’s got twenty- 
five men workin’ for him, doin’ three 
shifts an’ takin’ out five hundred dollars 
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a day. An’ the day he pays me for the 
claim an’ I give him a deed, there aint a 
happier man or woman in Pifon than 
Clem Hardy an’ his wife. On account 0’ 
me bein’ the responsible party, I’m some 
popular, an’ Mrs. Hardy an’ the kid 
calls me Uncle Billy. She sorter looks 
out for me like a daughter, an’ I reckon 
I aint had cookin’ like hers since Pinon 
went bust. 


HOWEVER, as Doc Bleeker would 

say, there’s a shadder on their 
hearthstone. Clem’s one o’ these fellers 
that can’t stand prosperity. While he’s 
makin’ day wages underground, he’s con- 
tent to let his wife handle the family 
finances, but the minute he’s on Easy 
Street, seems as if he gets the notion he’s 
a financier. 

Yes sir, Clem’s all het up with the 
notion that he’s a self-made man. He 
sorter forgets about his wife borrerin’ 
my whim an’ my burro Aphrodite an’ 
drivin’ Aphrodite in the sun, roun’ 
an’ roun’ in a circle, h’istin’ gravel an’ 
waste. He gets too proud to build a pine 
shanty an’ live in it—so he moves his 
family up to the Hotel Metropole an’ 
has champagne at his meals. Also he 
hires a mine superintendent at three hun 
dred dollars a month to look after his 
claim, while he hangs around up town, 
a-braggin’ an’ talkin’ large an’ lettin’ 
folks know how much money he’s got. 

“Which I'll have a hundred thousand 
dollars in bank in six months,” he says 
one night within hearin’ of Ballarat Bob. 

“An’ which I’ll shake you the dice, 
one flop, for that hundred thousand when 
you get it,” says Ballarat Bob, an’ Clem 
shuts up. 

Of course, with gamblin’ an’ drinkin’ 
an’ carousin’ the principal amusement of 
Pinon in them days, it aint long before 
Clem is one o’ the boys. Gamblin’ is his 
downfall, however, although he starts 
fallin’ on champagne at eight dollars a 
quart. He bucks ’most every game in 
camp an’ always loses, but finally he gets 
fascinated by Ballarat Bob’s homely face 
an’ takes to settin’ in regular at the faro 
layout. At first he just pikes around, but 
finally one night he buys a stack o’ 
browns. I’m there at the time, whilin’ 
away the tejum, an’ I see Ballarat calmly 





“Oh, Mr. Ballarat!” she quavers. ‘Mr. Ballarat! Will you ever forgive me for bein’ so rude?” 
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sizin’ up Clem Hardy as he places his 
bets. Finally, says Ballarat Bob: 

“Brother, Injuns, eejits an’ drunks is 
barred from my game, so until you sober 
up an’ get into condition to play, you'd 
better slide off that stool an’ give the 
Doc a chance at my skelp. I like to win 
money, but friskin’ a man that aint quite 
sober is out o’ my line. Vamos amigo: 
Vames por el rancho, or in plain Eng- 
lish, go home to your wife an’ family.” 

Clem he blusters, but Ballarat’s big 
jaw sticks out an’ his eyes aint healthy 
to look at, an’ finally Clem concludes to 
accept his advice. But he’s back at 
Ballarat’s game the follerin’ night, as 
sober as a muley cow, so Ballarat lets 
him play. For mebbe a week this con- 
tinues, an’ then Ballarat decides he’ll bar 
him again. He’s more or less loud, is 
Clem, an’ he disturbs the reflections o’ 
Ballarat’s more dignified customers. So 
Ballarat, which he’s allers a gentlemanly 
sort o’ feller, draws Clem to one side an’ 
asks him, as a special favor, not to come 
around any more. 

“Why?” says Clem. It was just like 
him ‘to ask an embarrassin’ question like 
that. 

“Wa-ll.” says Ballarat Bob, “for one 
thing you’re too loud an’ various, an’ for 
another. thing, the good Lord don’t ever 
intend you for a faro player, an’ yore 
futility sorter wounds my notions 0’ 
sportsmanship.” 

“Why aint I as good a faro player as 
Chuckwalla or Doc Bleeker?” says 
Clem, all bristles an’ dignity. 

“Becuz,” says Ballarat Bob, “you're a 
big fool an’ the whole camp knows it. 
You aint got sense enough to pound sand 
in a rat-hole. Becuz faro is a science, an’ 
you aint no scientist. Becuz you’re a pig 
with a gold ring in your nose, Clem, an’ 
I reckon it’s my Christian duty to tell 
you so—an’ it aint often that I con- 
descend to pick a fight with my bread an’ 
butter! Clem, ol’ sport, now listen to 
me: I been a gambler since I was big 
enough to shoot craps, an’ I was six year 
old then an’ sellin’ papers down in Silver 
City, New Mexico. There aint nothin’ 
in buckin’ a gambler, so that’s why I let 
folks buck me. Now, you just quit 
gamblin’, Clem, an’ quit buyin’ cham- 
pagne for people you wont let your wife 


-out. 
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associate with, an’ lay up some money 
ag’in’ the day when yore claim peters 
I been in placer camps before, 
Clem, an’ none of ’em lasted longer 'n 
the gravel.” 

“But you’re runnin’ the only faro 
game in the camp that’s above sus- 
picion,” says Clem, not havin’ the moral 
courage to cuss Ballarat for his straight 
talk. 

“Thanks. That’s true, Clem, but that 
aint no sign you’re goin’ to get an even 
break. Between me an’ you, I wouldn't 
be runnin’ a faro game if the splits an’ 
percentages didn’t give me an advantage 
over the men that buck my game. 

“Clem, you don’t know faro, you aint 
ever goin’ to learn it, you talk too much 
an’ too loud an’ you’re a nuisance around 
my game—so git out an’ stay out.” 

Does Clem take this well-meant ad- 
vice? Not a bit of it. For three nights 
he’s hanging around Ballarat’s game, 
cold sober an’ silent as an Injun, lookin’ 
on at the play. But as Doc Bleeker says, 
it’s a axiom of human nature that when 
you deny a man a simple thing he don’t 
need, he just pants to have it; so pres- 
ently Clem slides in on a vacant stool, 
passes over two hundred dollars an’ says 
quiet-like. 

‘A stack o’ browns, Ballarat.” 

Ballarat just glares at him, but as 
there’s half a dozen men deep in the 
game an’ he don’t care to raise no dis-, 
turbance, he gives in to Clem, who plays 
his two hundred dollars in silence, loses 
it, gets up an’ goes home without havin’ 
said another word. Ballarat, seein’ as 
how the feller means well, looks at me 
an’ Doc Bleeker. 

“The bars are down, boys,” he says. 
“Somebody’s going to get that boy’s 
money, so it might as well be me.” 


O Clem Hardy starts gamblin’ regu- 
larly with Ballarat Bob, an’ for the 
next month, barrin’ the fact that the title 
to the claim is vested in Clem, Ballarat 
collects all the dividends. An’ the more 
Clem loses, the keener he gets for faro. 
He neglects his claim, an’ seein’ this, his 
superintendent begins to think he owns 
the mine; so every evenin’’ when he 
makes the clean-up he makes a mental 
bet with himself as to how much the 
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clean-up runs—an’ all over that he 
keeps! He aint stole more ’n a thousand 
dollars until I’m suspicious, an’ on my 
recommendation Mrs. Hardy fires him, 
so every evenin’ after that I help her 
make the clean-up an’ sorter look out for 
things. She’s a superior young woman, 
an’ I feel a heap of respect an’ admira- 
tion for her; while she’s a_ business 
woman from the word go, she’s that 
sweet an’ tolerant an’ forgivin’ of Clem 
it drives me wild to see he don’t appre- 
ciate her like he’d ought to. 

Things breeze along like this for 
another month, an’ then along about two 
o’clock one morning a feller comes in 
to Ballarat Bob’s where Clem’s playin’ 
faro. “Clem,” he says, “yore wife is 
standing down at the corner an’ wants 
that you should come home.” 

“You tell her,’’ says Clem, sorter 
savage, “that I’ll come home when I get 
good an’ ready.” 

I see Ballarat Bob gives Clem a look 
that’d woke anybody else up out of a 
sound sleep. I’d had to loan Mrs. Hardy 
money enough to meet the monthly pay- 
roll that day an’ Ballarat Bob knew it— 
him an’ me bein’ friendly—an’ for a 
minute I thought he was goin’ to hit 
Clem. Then he calls his relief man, 
while he walks to the end of the bar, 
totes up a column o’ figgers in a little 
memorandum book an’ writes a check on 
the First National Bank over in Cinna- 
bar. Then he nods to me to foller, an’ 
walks out. 

“Chuckwalla,” he says when we reach 
the street, “I wish you’d interduce me to 
Mrs. Hardy.” 

I can see Clem’s wife standin’ in the 
shadder o’ the porch o’ the general store, 
waitin’ for her doggone husband, so we 
come strollin’ up casual, an’ I interduce 
Ballarat Bob, who holds out his hand to 
shake. But Mrs. Hardy can’t seem to 
see Ballarat’s hand. She gives him a 
scornful look an’ says: 

“So this is the man that’s leadin’ my 
pore husband to ruin.” 

Ballarat bows low. ‘The same, identi- 
cal, wuthless feller, ma’am,” he says. 
“When a woman sends word into a dead- 
fall at this hour o’ the mornin’ for her 
husband to come home, it’s a sign she’s 
gettin’ plumb desperate; an’ when that 
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husband sends back word he’ll come 
when he gets good an’ ready, it’s a sign 
his wife has lost control over him. I been 
a-figgerin’ that’d be about the way this 
deal would end. Me an’ Chuckwalla 
has discussed you an’ the little feller once 
or twice,.an’ for yore sake I’ve done my 
best to get shet o’ Clem, short o’ closin’ 
my game an’ leavin’ camp—but it aint 
no use argyin’ with him, Mrs. Hardy. 
Dealin’ faro gives a man a heap o’ in- 
sight into human nature, an’ quite a spell 
back IT make up my mind Clem aint goin’ 
to be headed until he’s back underground 
again at five dollars a day.” 

Ballarat pauses, embarrassed, an’ 
smiles sorter foolish, a-lookin’ down at 
his toes. 

“Fact is, Mrs. Hardy, I aint been 
ruinin’ Clem at all. He’s just been pilin’ 
up a savin’s account with me for his 
banker—only he don’t know it. You see, 
Mrs. Hardy, takin’ money from Clem at 
faro is like spankin’ a baby, becuz you 
got things all yore own way. So wher 
I see the way Clem’s headed the minute 
he strikes it rich, I keep track of his 
losses an’ mine whenever he bucks my 
game. To-night I balance the account 
an’ I’m twenty-two thousand dollars to 
the good—twenty-two thousand even, 
because me an’ Clem never does business 
in odd numbers.” He reaches into his 
pocket an’ hauls out the check. “An’ if 
you'll step up to the payin’ teller’s 
winder at the Cinnabar National Bank, 
ma’am,” he says, bowin’ low an’ handin’ 
her the check, ‘‘the accommodatin’ gent 
in the steel cage’ll honor this here to 
the full face value.” 

She takes the check an’ looks at it, an’ 
then she looks up at Ballarat Bob. “Oh, 
Mr. Ballarat!” she quavers. ‘Mr. Bal- 
larat! Will you ever forgive me for bein’ 
so rude when Uncle Billy interduces 
us?’ An’ then she’s leanin’ her pretty 
head up ag’in’ one o’ the uprights o’ the 
porch an’ cryin’ fit to break her heart. 

“Sho,” says Ballarat, “I wouldn’t cry 
no more about it if I was you.” An’ he 
smiles until his face is plumb good 
lookin’. ‘Now, you just stand pat, Mrs. 
Hardy, an’ listen to my program. As a 
usual thing, I aint no human Christmas 
tree, but yours bein’ a special case, there 
aint no thanks comin’ to me for doin’ 
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the right thing. My old daddy—which 
he’s gone now an’ I oughtn’t to say it— 
was the spittin’ image o’ Clem Hardy 
when he had money in his pocket. An’ 
when he didn’t, Mother took in washin’. 
Mother was proud an’ spunky like you, 
an’ me bein’ the only child, she had hopes 
o’ makin’ a doctor out o’ me, only the 
old gentleman spoils every plan she ever 
makes, an’ the result is I turn out a 
gambler. So when Chuckwalla tells me 
you got a lad risin’ three year old that 
you're figgerin’ on sendin’ to college an’ 
makin’ a doctor out of—wa-ll, I look at 
Clem, an’ there he sets, just a-smashin’ 
yore air-castles as fast as you build ’em ; 
an’ pretty soon the claim pinches out, 
Clem’s gone broke, an’ up jumps the 
devil.” 

She reaches out gropin’ for his hand, 
which she’d refused a minute before, an’ 
I can see Ballarat sorter gulp as he takes 
it in both o’ hisn. “Mrs. Hardy, ma’am,” 
he says, “this camp is goin’ to be the 
ruination o’ Clem if he remains rich 
and idle. It’s my advice that you 
pick on him to sell. Clem, he’s lost 
interest in hard work, an’ he needs the 
money for gamblin’. When he’s ready to 
sell, you tip Chuckwalla off, an’ me an’ 
Chuckwalla an’ you’ll make up a jack- 
pot an’ buy him out in Chuckwalla’s 
name. But after he sells the claim, 
don’t you insist on him leavin’ the 
camp. Lemme have a hack at him. 
It wont be long until I have the 
money we’ve paid out for the claim: then 
I'll give it all to you; you settle with me 
an’ Chuckwalla; Chuckwalla gives you 
a deed to the claim, an’ you give him a 
salary for lookin’ after yore mine.. Clem 
needn't know anything about this deal 
at all until he’s had a good beatin’ 
an’ feels sore an’ repentant. When he 
finds himself flat busted an’ down to day- 
laborin’ again, he’ll have a chance to see 
how quick his fair-weather friends’]] fall 
away from him. It'll surprise him to 
learn how few’ll lend him money when 
he’s broke, or pay back what he loaned 
them when he was flush. Then he'll 
realize the fix he’s put you an’ the little 
chap in, an’ mebbe the shock’ll jar some 
sense into him an’ he'll quit gamblin’ 
an’ drinkin’. Perhaps after he’s been on 
the mourner’s bench awhile, you might 
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tell him what we’ve done to him, but at 
any rate you’ve got the family funds in 
yore hands then, an’ if you give ’em up 
to him after that, why, that’s yore busi- 
ness. In the meantime we'll hope for the 
best, an’ you needn’t worry none about 
the boy not goin’ to college.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ballarat,” she says, grabbin’ 
his hand an’ kissin’ it, “you’re an angel.”’ 

“Yes,” says Ballarat, “one o’ them 
dark angels, I reckon.” 

“Never mind the money,” she says. 
“Never mind the claim. Just save my 
pore, misguided husband for me, an’ 
I'll pray for you the longest day I live. 
Oh, Mr. Ballarat Bob, I didn’t think 
there was two such men as you an’ Uncle 
Billy in all this world. My _ heart’s 
been breakin’ for months, an’ you've 
made me so happy I’ve got to cry.” 

“Which that remark makes me 
happier’n you a blamed sight,” says 
Ballarat. “An’ I’m only doin’ what I 
wish some low-down gambler an’ a 
worthless ol’ placer miner had done for 
my mother. She died of her broken 
heart.” 

The next thing I’m aware, me an’ 
Ballarat is standin’ there alone, with 
Ballarat lookin’ thoughtful at the back 
of his hand where she’s kissed it, an’ 
mutterin’ something about pearls cast be- 
fore swine, which Clem Hardy was sure 
some swine. “; 


ELL, son, the program works out 
like a fresh-greased buggy. Ballarat 
don’t make no mistake sizin’ up his mian, 
an’ before two weeks is up I’ve bought 
Clem’s claim for him for forty thousand 


dollars. Mrs. Hardy chips in twenty 
thousand an’ I give Clem a mortgage on 
the claim for twenty thousand to secure 
what’s still due. In a month Clem has 
lost his twenty thousand to Ballarat Bob, 
an’ when Ballarat confides to me that his 
victim is down to silver dollars ag’in, I 
walk in one night an’ build a fire under 
Clem. 

“Clem,” I says, “that certainly was a 
most marvelous rich claim you sold me. 
I wouldn’t take two hundred thousand 
dollars for it, an’ in order to keep the 
interest from accumulatin’ on the 
mortgage, here’s a certificate o’ dee-posit 
on the Cinnibar National Bank for the 
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principal an’ interest; so if you'll just 
put yore John Hancock on this release o’ 
mortgage, I reckon-we can terminate our 
business affairs here an’ now.” 

Clem signs the release of mortgage; I 
endorse the certificate of dee-posit over 
to him; an’ Clem in turn endorses the 
certificate over to Ballarat. 

“There,” he says, “put that in yore 
cash drawer an’ I'll draw ag’in’ it as I 
require. I’m gamblin’ to-night for the 
last time, an’ if you want my trade, 
Ballarat Bob, you'll elevate the limit. 
My luck can’t hold so poor forever, an’ 
when I get up from this session I’ll be 
broke or I’ll have made a killin’.” 

“Wa-ll, Clem,” says Ballarat, ‘seein’ 
as you’ve got blood in yore eye, we'll ac- 
commodate the house rules to yore 
changed financial status. The limit is 
the little, twinklin’ stars. Blues, I sup- 
pose—a hundred each ?” 

Clem’s agreeable, an’ the game starts. 
It aint no time till word o’ what’s goin’ 
on gets around an’ there’s big crowd 
millin’ around the faro table, watchin’ 
the contest between Clem Hardy an’ 
Ballarat Bob. Clem realizes he’s a sort 
o’ gamblified hero for the night, an’ he’s 
swimmin’ in a sea o’ cheap public ad- 
miration an’ likes it. Also, when he 
starts losin’ steadily, he aint got the 
moral courage to quit with forty men 
lookin’ on, an’ as a result, about eight 
o’clock next mornin’ he’s a_ pauper. 
When his money is all et up, he tries to 
play markers, but Ballarat wont stand 
for that ; whereupon Clem loses his nerve 
an’, gettin’ ugly, declares as how 
Ballarat Bob has run a sandy on him. 

Ballarat don’t take no offense. He 
. knows Clem is plumb excited an’ 
desperate, so he just shoves the deck over 
to Clem, together. with all the reserve 
decks in his cash drawer. “Get an ex- 
pert to examine ’em for sanded spots an’ 
roughened edges, Clem,” he says. “An’ 
when he produces the evidence I'll give 
you back your money an’ leave camp. 
Remember, I allers told you not to play 
faro bank.” 

Clem gets up, white-faced an 
tremblin’, an’ goes out; the crowd scat- 
ters, an’ Ballarat goes up to the hotel an’ 
turns in, for he’s due to go on duty ag’in 
at six o’clock. An’ at six o’clock he’s 
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dealin’ to me an’ Doc Bleeker—we allers 
like to play early in the evenin’ before 
the rush commences—when Clem Hardy 
comes strollin’ in. He’s been drinkin’, 
an’ there’s an ugly look in his eyes. 

Presently Doc drops his limit for the 
day, an’ sets back to make room. At 
the same time I get up,-aimin’ to step to 
the bar an’ buy a cigar, an’ that’s the 
time Clem Hardy chooses to move into 
action. There’s nobody between him an’ 
Ballarat Bob now, so he draws a gun 
an’ goes to work. 

You'll remember I mentioned the case- 
keeper as a youth that impressed me as 
being sorter instantaneous? Well, this 
lad aint certain whether Clem is tryin’ 
for him or Ballarat Bob or both—an’ he 
don’t care. At a time like that I suppose 
it’s up to a feller to make a quick de- 
cision, so this here case-keéper just 
naturally pulls an’ lets her fly. 

“Bust his shootin’ arm,” yells Ballarat 
as he goes backward onto the floor. 
“Don’t kill the danged eejit!” 

Mebbe the case-keeper tries to obey 
orders. Mebbe he don’t, figgerin’ that it’s 
better to-be sure than sorry; but, be that 
as it may, when the shootin’ is over the 
case-keeper has a furrow through his 
skelp an’ a hole in his left shoulder, 
Ballarat Bob is unhurt, an’ Clem Hardy 
is lyin’ on the floor, with an empty gun 
in his hand. 

Ballarat Bob crawls out from under 
the faro table, dusts his hat, which 
there’s a hole through the crown, shakes 
the fragments of his gold watch out of 
his vest pocket, which there’s a forty- 
four bullet imbedded in the works, looks 
from the case-keeper to Clem Hardy, 
with Doc Bleeker bendin’ over him, an’ 
then across at me. He shakes his head 
sorrowful, an’ then he looks down at the 
floor, becuz there’s tears in his eyes. 

Doc Bleeker is the first to speak. 
“The operation was a unqualified suc- 
cess, Ballarat,” he says, “but the patient 
died.” 

Ballarat come across to me. “I give 
her the twenty thousand this afternoon,” 
he says. “I’ve done my best, an’ I think 
she'll realize it, but I’d be obliged if you 
was to take her the news first, Chuck- 
walla. This philanthropy job of ourn 
has most certainly back-fired.” 


Next month Chuckwalla and Mr. Kyne will tell the story of “Clem’s Widow.” 








“Hello, boys,” 
she gurgled. 
“Aren’t you 
surprised to see 
me here?” 


Accompanied by 


Mrs. 


Sewell 


A motor-bout cruise in the Susan Jane ‘hat was per- 
sonally conducted and chock full of excitement. 


By George Fitch 


Who can get more fun in a story of this sort than any man living. 


tLLUSTRATE D BY 


[— _]]HEN Idoc Wright and I bought 
|| our inexplicable but fascinat- 
|| ing motor-boat /mp, we were 
so inexperienced in nautical 
pastimes that we mixed water with our 
gasoline to make it go farther and tried 
to stop the engine in critical places by 
yelling “Whoa.” When we sold the 
boat, three years afterward, we were ac- 
complished mechanics who knew the 
inmost thoughts of a two-cycle engine 
and who could have as much fun tak- 
ing one to pieces and putting it back 
exactly the same way with a triumphant 
“There, she’ll run now,” as a machinist 
can while getting eighty cents an hour 
for the job. 

Mere tyros mourn when deprived of 


| 
| 
| 
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—— 


GUSTAV WEDNEY 


their boats and remain forlornly on land. 
But old-timers do no such thing. They 
catch some greenhorn and run his boat 
for him. Looking hastily around after 
the 7mp had gone off with its new mas- 
ter, we discovered Percy Sewell, a good 
friend of ours. He had recently bought 
a handsome cabin cruiser, which was an 
absurd thing for him to do, for if he 
had attempted to put a gasket in a gar- 
den hose he would have sprained a wrist 
over the job. When I think that I may 
at one time have assayed as much inno- 
cence per pound regarding machinery 
as Percy does, I blush furiously. He is 
the kind of man who can’t run an auto- 
mobile because of his habit of steering 
directly at. whatever he wants to avoid 
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He took lessons for three months before 
he learned to ride a bicycle. He sus- 
pects that the real works of a locomo- 
tive are located in its smokestack. Lawn- 
mowers gum up and stop on him out 
of pure contempt. And to this sort of 
a child an unscrupulous agent sold a 
beautiful cruiser with a fine but compli- 
cated engine. It was a crime. Not only 
was it an injustice to Percy, but it was 
an insult to all competent boat men who 
had no craft of their own. Feeling this 
way about it, and with sheerest good 
will towards Sewell, we took his boat 
away from him and ran it happily for 
two vears. 

I do not mean, of course, that we en- 
tered into violent possession of it. We 
wouldn’t have done anything so crude. 
Besides, it wasn’t necessary. We simply 
went down with Sewell to inspect his 
new boat for him; and because he 
needed advice, we made arrangements 
with the dock-keeper to care for it, con- 
tracted for the supplies which he ought 
to have, took the engine all apart and 
examined it carefully to see if he had 
been imposed on, made some necessary 
changes in the fittings and accommo- 
dations, rechristened it, and then took 
him on a long cruise without charging 
him a cent. He was so grateful he 
wanted to vote for us for something. 

The boat only slept two people, but 
after we had rigged a temporary berth 
back of the engine, we let Percy come 
with us on most of our trips, and in the 
course of a year or so we allowed him 
to steer in the wide places for miles 
at a time. It was a pleasure to do all 
this for him. He was never nasty or 
impudent, like some stuck-up chaps who 
own boats and vast, echoing cavities 
where their nautical intelligence ought 
to be. 


TH US we cruised the Illinois—we 
three—in amity and with much profit 


to our souls. And we would have been 
perfectly happy if it had not been for 
Mrs. Sewell. I do not wish to go on 
record as saying one word against Mrs. 
Sewell. A lovelier lady never was made, 
and scarce a larger. Two hundred 
pounds was an impossible dream which 
she still cherished, to the great profit of 
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every smooth-spoken agent who came 
along with a new system for remodeling 
and compressing the female form. But 
Sewell loved her—every pound; and 
she repaid him with a wealth of cling- 
ing, tenacious affection which was not 
only flattering but very inconvenient at 
times. In fact, it was her affection for 
Sewell which caused all our woe. As a 
motor-boat widow she was a dismal 
failure. 

There are many kinds of widows, 
prominent among which are golf and 
motor-boat widows. I will admit that 
their lot is, in some ways, sadder than 
that of the genuine, one-hundred-per- 
cent widow, who can always chirk up 
after a season and make herself inter- 
esting to other men. The golf and mo- 
tor-boat widows sit at home waiting for 
husbands who never come when they are 
expected and who begin to look anx- 
iously out of the window towards the 
distant horizon and freedom the minute 
Sunday arrives. The golf widow suffers 
more from temper, but the motor-boat 
widow suffers more from grease and 
propellor shafts in the laundry, and the 
fear, five hours after supper time, that 
a perfectly good husband is soaking in 
the bottom of the channel, leaving even 
the date of the funeral an uncertainty. 

We couldn’t blame Mrs. Sewell for 
foozling her job as the occasional relict 
of a motor-boat fiend. It takes a great 
talent for solitude to enjoy a seafaring 
husband, and Mrs. Sewell was no hand 
for solitude. We used to begin planning 
a trip a month in advance, and most of 
said planning consisted in inventing a 
new way of separating Sewell from his 
happy home in a painless manner. It 
took a lot.of intellect to do this, which 
I carefully supplied in the absence of 
any surplus on Doc’s part; and it was 
costly to Sewell. A week’s cruise which 
we took in the summer cost him a new 
piano. We broke one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars’ worth of things off 
of the engine on a little run down the 
river, and he had to come right back and 
blow another one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars or so on a trip with Mrs. 
Sewell to Chicago, where they stayed a 
week in a hotel which filters its air and 
charges the guests for it by the sniff. 
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It was discouraging. Sometimes we tried 
to get him to stay at home, but he al- 
ways objected. He said he liked to feel 
that he owned a seat in the boat, anyway. 
Of course this was all foolishness, be- 
cause he owned the whole thing, and we 
always recognized it by never paying for 
anything except our share of the gasoline 
and oil. We wouldn’t have presumed 
to buy anything for the boat. 

In the fall of our second year together 
we planned a beautiful little two-days’ 
trip. We proposed to run up-river about 
sixty miles, carrying guns in case we 
should be attacked by ducks, and drop 
down again during the night of the 
second day, anchoring just above the 
city and landing in time for breakfast 
the next morning. We were wildly en- 
thusiastic about it, Wright and I, and 
at first Sewell was too. But the day 
before the trip "he suddenly, announced 
that he couldn’t go. 

Sewell never was very thoughtful in 
some ways. Of course this was the one 
time when we simply had to have 
him along. We had made a lot of plans 
for remodeling the interior of the Susan 
Jane, and it would be a lot easier to have 
Sewell pay for them if he came along 
and saw how necessary they were. So 
we fell upon him hip and thigh and 
roared loudly, calling him a deserter, 
an ingrate, a quitter and other hard 
names. It jarred Sewell a good deal, but 
he only smiled sadly and shook his head. 
We couldn’t batter an explanation out 
of him. No, his wife didn’t object. Yes, 
he had plenty of time. We knew that. 
for he is one of those scissors-workers 
who go into a safety-deposit vault on 
the first of the month and get a callous 
on the thumb. Yes, he felt well enough. 
Yes, he wanted to go, but— 

We lost patience at that and told him 
plainly that unless he came we would 
consider it an unfriendly act. At this 
Sewell blinked violently and his jaw 
seemed to set. 

“You're bound to have 
then?” he asked quietly. 

“It’s your duty,” we explained coldly. 

“Very well,” said Percy. “I'll come. 
But remember, you brought it on your- 
selves, and if ever you open your mouths 
to make a kick you’ll get this conversa- 


me come, 
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tion right back in your teeth. Remem- 
ber, I’ve warned you.” 

“Aw, shucks,” we said. Then we went 
away happily and loaded the Susan Jane 
with ammunition and canned goods and 
other comforts, including a new mattress 
for Sewell, who had kicked the last trip 
about sleeping on the life-preservers. 
If there is anything more totally joyous 
than running up the river on a bright 
September day. with all care safely 
locked up in the office at home, it is to 
stock the same boat the day before and 
think how good fried bacon and canned 
weenies are going to taste the next even- 
ins after a hard day’s rest. 


OC and I took our time getting down 

in the morning, because we always 
let Sewell get to the dock first and mess 
around, filling the gasoline tank and 
attending to the little deck-hand chores. 
It taught him seamanship. It was nearly 
eight o’clock when we arrived at the 
dock. When we saw the Susan Jane we 
fell up against each other and stared. 
She was decked out like a Bulgarian 
bride. Flags of all nations—and some 
not classified—were strung from her 
mast to her bow and stern, and in the 
cockpit seat we could see many shock- 
ing things, including a steamer trunk, 
a huge basket, a dog which was defying 
the universe, and a lady. 

We tumbled into a skiff and beat it 
for the boat full of indignant astonish- 
ment. And as we approached, Mrs. 
Sewell rose from her seat and waved us 
a rapturous welcome. 

“Hello, boys,” she gurgled. ‘My, but 
you're late. Isn’t this exciting, though ! 
I’m just crazy about the boat. I never 
thought it was so nice. And aren’t you 
surprised to see me here ?” 

“We—we are,” said Doc and I, sur- 
veying the mess with horror. There were 
sofa-pillows in the cockpit seats and 
life-preservers hung in handy places. 
There were a small gasoline stove, a 
folding table, a bundle of steamer rugs 
and a vase of flowers. And there was 
baggage everywhere — suit-cases, the 
steamer trunk, a hand valise, and 
bundles of all sizes. It all made a neat 
mound, filling the cockpit heaping full, 
excel where Mrs. Percy sat. In the 
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Crawling cautiously 
over the baggage, I got 
into the cabin, found 
Sewell and _ bored _ him 
through and through with 
a cold, stern gaze. 

“Now, sir,” I said, 
“what is the meaning of 
this?” 

Sewell tried to shrink 
into his pocket.: “I 
couldn’t help it,” he mut- 
tered. “She was bound _to 
come. Said if motor-boat- 
ing was so much fun she 
was entitled to some of 
it. She made me bring 
her.” 

“And you didn’t tell 
us,” I continued sternly. 
“You inveigled us—” 

“T didn’t,” said Sewell 
with some spirit. “I 
warned you. distinctly. I 
tried to stay at home.. But 

















“Doc and I will stick with the ship 


till she goes down;”’ I said heroically. 


cabin we could hear grunts. They ap- 
peared to emanate from Percy, who was 
stowing more baggage. The dog was a 
bull, with a solitary, hostile eye, and as 
we approached, it fixed the eye on us 
with implacable earnestness and pre- 
pared to leap upon its prey. 

“Down, Gladys dear,” cooed Mrs. 
Sewell. “For shame, to try to bite the 
nice men. She’s so temperamental,” she 
explained to us. “She does such awful 
things. She’s so ashamed of it after- 
wards. It’s really touching.” 





might as well. tell you 
that you are in too.” 

“I guess not,” I ‘said 
grimly. 

“Yes, you are,” said 
Sewell. “Because Mrs. 
Sewell never backs up 
when she gets started. 
She’s going on this frip, 
and no excuse goes. If 
she doesn’t go on the trip, 
I sell the boat. She’s said 
so, and I believe it. And 
if you don’t go, I'll be 
blamed if I go, if I never 
see the river again. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

I sat down on one of the bunks and 
thought it over a minute. Then I called 
Doc in. Ordinarily it takes a long time 
to hammer an idea into Doc so that it 
will take hold, but he saw through this 
in a minute. We could take Mrs. Sewell 
along and ruin this one trip or we could 
desert and convert the next summer into 
a dusty wilderness. When I had ex- 
plained this to Doc, he stood up and 
shook hands with Sewell. 

“We're with you to the death, old 
man,” he said. ‘We'll stand by you in 





now I’m in it, and [° 
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sorrow as well as in joy. We’ll try to 
make this trip a pleasant one for your 
wife—” 

“Not too pleasant,” said Percy anx- 
iously. 

“Just as pleasant .as we can,” said 
Wright firmly. “Revenge on a lady will 
be farthest from our minds. But what 
are we going to do with her nights?” 

“Qh, she’s got the whole thing 
planned,” said Percy. “She’s a wonder 
to plan. She’s to occupy the cabin; I’m 
to stand guard outside ; and you two are 
to row ashore in the boat and sleep at 
some farmhouse—” 

“Are we going to tow a boat?” I de- 

manded. 
i “You can be thankful we aren’t going 
to tow. a barge,” said Sewell. “If there 
was one handy she’d make us take it. 
She’s nervous on the water. I had a 
hard time getting her to compromise on 
the thing that’s tied to us now.” 

The “thing” was a huge fishing-boat, 
big. enough to carry twenty men. We 
groaned a sad duet. 

“Please hurry, men,” said the musical 
voice of _Mrs. Sewell as she poked her 
head in the door. “I’m getting awfully 
cramped sitting out here with all this 
baggage piled around me.” 

We fell to work, and in an hour we 
had things stowed away. The cabin was 
stuffed full, and to get forward we had 
to climb over the trunk. There was also 
some baggage left in the cockpit. I 
tried ina quiet way to take down our 
nautical wash-line and throw a few 
flowers overboard, but Mrs. Sewell ob- 
jected so sweetly that I desisted. She 
had seen pictures of ships all trimmed 
-up, she said, and it looked so lovely that 
she couldn’t bear to sail without flags. 
She had just happened to find them at 
a ten-cent store,—the chance of a life- 
time,—and she felt sure they would make 
a great impression. I agreed with her. 

We ran in to the dock, shipped some 
ice, made a trip to town for a bottle of 
salad dressing and some headache medi- 
.cine for Mrs. Sewell, started out, came 
back to get her pocketbook, which she 
had left.on the dock, came back again 
_to telephone a message to the maid at 
the Sewell house, and finally got away, 
at ten-thirty. A minute later we were 
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jarred by a shriek from Mrs. Sewell. 

“Where’s Gladys?” she cried. 

A panic ensued, conducted entirely by 
Gladys’ devoted mistress. She remem- 
bered having taken the dog with her to 
the telephone but ‘ad then forgotten 
her. I did my best to soothe her. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Sewell,” I said. 
‘Biel find her way back to the house 
a ved 

' “Go without Gladys!” Mrs. Sewell al- 
most shrieked. ‘‘Not one step. Percival 
—back to the dock.” 

We went back to the dock and found 
Gladys after some difficulty. She had 
stepped out of the store to massacre a 
dog while her mistress had been tele- 
phoning and had polished off the job a 
block or so away. I found her myself 
—but I did not lead her back. She was 
still breathing heavily and had an ex- 
alted, warlike disposition which made 
me step quietly into an empty wagon 
by the curb, from which I addressed her 
soothingly and yelled at intervals for 
Sewell. He came presently, and we re- 
turned to the boat, Gladys eyeing me si- 
lently but unfathomably now and then. 
And once more we set gayly forth. 


T was a wonderful day, and our 

spirits rose as we chugged up the river. 
Thanks to the load we were dragging, 
we only got about six miles an hour out 
of the Susan Jane, but it didn’t interfere 
with the crispness of the air or the 
beauty of the fall scene. Mrs. Sewell, 
leaning back in the cushions, upon which 
Doc had twice wiped his oily hands 
without being discovered, was enrap- 
tured. She alternated her exclamations 
of pleasure with reproaches which she 
heaped on Percy for not taking her on 
his former trips. She waved flags gayly 
at passing boats, set her flowers on the 
reading-table, with which she filled most 
of the cockpit, and arranged herself to 
look as much as possible like Cleopatra 
on her barge—or about two Cleopa- 
tras, to be accurate. At her feet lay 
Gladys, quiet and self-contained, fol- 
lowing my every motion with her blood- 
shot, incorruptible eye. On the whole, 
she was a well-behaved dog. Yet I can- 
not remember having been less cheer- 
ful in the presence of a stranger than I 
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was as I sat across from her, with my 
feet strictly in neutral territory, and 
steered the Susan Jane. 

By noon we were well up into the 
lake. By one o’clock we were rav- 
enously hungry. And as my appetite 
grew, I began to soften down and melt 
in my attitude towards women on a boat. 
There was a table ready to be covered 
with food made marvelously appetizing 
by the deft touch of a woman. After 
all, perhaps it would be a successful 
trip—not from a nautical but at least 
from an epicurean point of view. 

“Don’t poor passengers ever get any- 
thing to eat on shipboard?” asked Mrs. 
Sewell archly, a minute later. 

“Right away,” I said cheerfully. “We 
can get dinner now while we are run- 
ning. And there can’t be any too much 
haste to suit me.” 

At Mrs. Sewell’s bidding, Percy un- 
packed interminably. There was enough 
napery, cutlery and forkery to run a 
banquet. There was a set of china 


dishes. There were pots, pans, kettles, 
a sack of potatoes, eggs, lamb chops, 


flour and all the ingredients of a fine 
meal. I was disappointed. I had some- 
how gotten myself tuned up to fried 
chicken and potato salad. Still, a 
woman can do wonderful things with 
a frying-pan. I helped set up the gaso- 
line stove below the seats where the wind 
would not strike it and to make all the 
preliminary arrangements. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Sewell calmly, 
“which one of you gentlemen is the best 
cook ?” 

“Of course,” she continued gayly, “it 
wouldn’t be proper for me to do any- 
thing. I’m just a passenger, and I want 
to have a nice rest. Besides, Percy is 
always bragging so about the food you 
have on your trips that I am very 
anxious to taste it. I’ll just read my 
magazine while you get up a nice meal.” 

I looked at Percy. Percy looked at 
me. Then we both looked wildly at 
Doc. As a matter of fact, Doc always 
did the cooking. He is undoubtedly the 
worst affliction that food in its natural 
state has ever met. That is why we 
always insisted on having canned stuff. 
The worst of it is, he doesn’t know his 
limitations. He loves to cook. We have 
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had to restrain him by violence more 
than once. And now we were at his 
mercy. -I could see him lighting up 
with fiendish joy. 

“All right, Mrs. Sewell,” he said 
happily. “We'll just drop the mud-hook, 
so that these children can’t telescope the 
engine, and I’ll whip you up a dinner 
fit for a cabaret restaurant in no time.”’ 

We lay at anchor for an hour while 
Doc toiled and whistled, boiling po- 
tatoes, mixing up salad and doing heart- 
less things to the chops. He also made 
some armor-piercing biscuits and a hope- 
lessly invalid drink which he called 
coffee. The scoundrel never was content 
with simple dishes. Ambition always 
was his ruin. He made what he called 
a French sauce for the chops which had 
a flavor reminiscent of gasoline, and if 
he didn’t use our best eighty-cent-a- 
gallon lubricating oil for his salad, I 
don’t know the taste of lubricating oil— 
and goodness knows I’ve eaten enough 
of it informaily while navigating to be 
a connoisseur. 

By the time dinner was served I was 
hungry enough to eat the mahogany 
woodwork. So was Sewell. But we 
weren’t hungry enough to eat the mourn- 
ful results of Doc’s misguided efforts. 
We scraped the sauce off the chops and 
ate the burned edge down to the raw in- 
side, dallied with a fried potato or twe 
and sawed open a couple of biscuits in 
the hope of finding a soft kernel. Then 
we pieced out with olives, pickles and 
pie. It was pitiable. 

As for Mrs. Sewell, the way she 
beamed on Doc and wondered how a 
busy man could pick up real chef ideas 
was disgusting. Doc was too busy en- 
joying his own cooking to notice her 
slipping her chop to the dog and drop- 
ping biscuits overboard. He fairly 
beamed with delight. It undid my train- 
ing of years. By the time the meal was 
over I could see that not even violence 
could keep him from cooking at every 
opportunity for the rest of his life. 

Sewell and I washed the dishes—in 
hot water—and dried them with a cloth. 
We always held them in the river and 
let the boat wash them as we ran, but 
Mrs. Sewell wouldn’t hear to this, being 
cursed with sanitary ideas. 
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It was the middle of the afternoon be- 
fore we pulled up the anchor. It took 
statesmanship of a high order to start 
the Susan Jane, and this time she balked 
for half an hour. Of course we didn’t 
mind this: it was all in the day’s work 
—but never before had there been a 
woman along to make comments. Mrs. 
Seweil’s were maddening. We naturally 
had a good deal of pride in the boat. 
We had made it over into a mighty 
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think you’d get an engineer for it. | 
suppose a machinist could do something 
with it. Oh, I hate to see you poor boys 
working so and getting so hot and dirty. 
Come out and rest and let Percy start 
it. Percy, why don’t you do something ? 
It’s your boat. Maybe some one will 
come along and start it for us. Do you 
think if you twiddled that little thing 
on top again it would go? I haven't 
seen you put in any gasoline. Why don’t 








“My pocketbook!” cried Mrs. Sewell. 


sweet little craft, and it was as consistent 
a performer as any boat on the river. 
3ut while Doc and I toiled in the en- 
gine-room, Mrs. Sewell took a seat in the 
cabin near-by and discoursed as follows: 

“What an awful boat! Why doesn’t 
it start? Percy, I thought you told me 
this was a good boat. You spend a lot 
of money on it. Seems to me you are 
always getting taken in by somebody— 
do you remember when you bought the 
horse that had the heaves? I should 





“Where is my pocketbook?” 


you get a good boat, Percy? You can 
afford it. There comes a man in a little 
boat now. Let’s get him to start it— 
No, it’s only a boy—oh, little boy 
—come and start our engine for us. 
Pshaw, he didn’t hear. Why, boys, I am 
not saying you can’t start the engine! 
Dear me, don’t take any offense! 
You’re doing the best you can, I know. 
One can’t expect you to know anything 
about boats, working every day of your 
lives as you do. I think you do very 
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well. Don’t you think you had better 
wipe it off? It can’t start with all that 
grease on it. There, that’s right, twiddle 
that little thingumbob again. Now, 
what did I tell you! See, it started just 
as easy. I’ve always said it only took 
common sense to run machinery. | 
never saw an engine before, but I knew 
that little thing had something to do 
with it.” 

“That little thing’ was an oil-can 
bracket, and I had twiddled it out of 
pure sarcasm. And of course the engine 
chose that minute to start. Mrs. Sewell’s 
airs about it were insufferable. We were 
too mad to do anything except sigh for 
a hurricane. Even Sewell was sore. He 
told us afterward that Mrs. Sewell had 
referred to that horse once a day for 
over ten years, but never so successfully 
as this time. 


WE ambled slowly up the lake, tug- 
ging our undersized barge behind 
us and enjoying the trip as much as if 
it had been a jumping toothache. The 
whole thing had got on our nerves. 
Although she was just one frail woman, 
Mrs. Sewell kept us remarkably busy. 
We went back after two sofa-pillows 
which the dog nosed over the side while 
making a nest—incidentally I stood up 
to steer because the brute picked out 
my seat and I hated to disappoint her. 
We opened the trunk a couple of times 
to get out toilet articles. We spent half 
an hour in convincing the lady that it 
was really more dangerous to run close 
to the snag-infested shore than in the 
middle of the river. We ran for shore 
and tied up while a steamboat went 
past, and our cargo shrieked for help as 
every wave from the wash rocked us. 
We answered a hundred questions, of 
which the most intelligent was an in- 
quiry whether the boat wouldn’t run 
faster if we heated the gasoline. By six 
o’clock we were desperate men, only 
twenty miles from home, with a ruined 
trip ahead of us and a long temper- 
scarred and dyspepsia-breeding day be- 
hind us. 
And we had two more days of the 
same ahead. 
Sewell was in the depths of gloom. 
He was meditating a sudden attack of 
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appendicitis. Doc was cheering up a 
little because it was supper time and he 
could amuse himself. But I laid hold of 
him in the cabin and with a low hiss 
told him that we were going to have a 
canned supper without a bit of home 
talent in it. I said it quietly, but he 
looked at me and understood. Doc 
knows just how far he can go. He set 
a can of beans on the muffler-pipe next 
to the cylinders to warm up and came 
out to set the table. 

I went down in the cabin to get the 
night lights and something growled— 
not violently but suggestively. It was 
the darned dog, which had decided to 
sleep in the middle of the floor. The 
engine-room door was open, and I 
couldn’t resist the temptation. I hoisted 
her with one deft kick and shut the door 
on her. That cheered me up a little, 
especially as I thought she might get 
mixed up in the fly-wheel if she raged 
too violently. But when I got outside 
again, the gloom increased. With her 
infallible tact and genius for making 
people happy, Mrs. Sewell had decided 
to stop overnight at the next town and 
hire a cook to finish the trip with us. Of 
course that made Doc just as happy as 
a tarantula. And it didn’t cheer the 
rest of us much, either, because by the 
time we had found a cook and had 
wedged her into the boat along with ber 
baggage, some faithful mariner was 
going to ride on the roof. 

We plowed slowly along in. the 
gathering dusk while our gentle guest 
told us how much nicer a houseboat was 
than a crowded little boat like the 
Susan Jane, and how expert Mr. James 
seemed to be in operating his, and how 
much faster it seemed to go than this 
boat, but of course that may have been 
because Mr. James was more experi- 
enced with machinery. And didn’t we 
think it would be nice to light some 
Japanese lanterns which she had brought 
and string them from the mast. And 
would Percy please go down and get 
her shawl which was in the trunk, or 
perhaps it was in one of the bundles 
with the rugs and—“Oh, mercy!” 

There was a loud bang and a hissing, 
crackling noise from the engine-room. 
We leaped to our feet in alarm. 
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“Oh! Oh!’ shrieked Mrs. Sewell, 
throwing her arms around Doc. “I 
knew it, I knew something terrible would 
happen. Oh Percy, what is it? Oh save 
me, save me—” 

Percy dived for the engine-room while 
I shut off the engine from the steering- 
wheel and rushed to Doc’s aid. I didn’t 
think anything serious had happened 
below, but there was no telling what a 
panic-stricken woman of large tonnage 
might accomplish. ‘The crackling and 
hissing continued, and Sewell came out 
quickly. He wasn’t exactly pale, but he 
was very serious. 

“Get Mrs. Sewell into the lifeboat at 
once,” he ordered. ‘We're sinking.” 

“Oh! Oh!” screamed his wife, begin- 
ning to toss things frantically at the 
skiff, which had floated up alongside. 
“Oh! Oh! Save me!” 

“Shucks, Percy,” I started, but he 
grabbed me with a vise-like_grip and 
stuck his face into my ear. “Shut up, 
you fool,” he hissed. “It’s our only 
chance. Stick with the boat while I get 
my wife ashore. Then run her up to the 
next town and wait for me. I'll send 
Mrs. Sewell back and come up to find 
your bodies. We'll finish this trip yet.” 

Good old Percy! I never suspected 
him of genius, but he certainly had it. 
Gently we: unwound Mrs. Sewell from 
Doc, who was now half suffocated, and 
hoisted her over the side into the skiff. 
Percy leaped in and set her on a seat. 

“Hurry, hurry,” screamed the lady. 
“Jump for your lives, boys. Oh!” 

“Never,” said I heroically ; “Doc and 
I will stick with the ship till she goes 
down. Row her right ashore, Percy.” 

“My baggage,” shrieked Mrs. Sewell. 
“Get my baggage out.” 

There was need of desperate haste, 
for at any minute the hysterics might 
pass and Mrs. Sewell might observe the 
healthy condition of the cruiser. Doc 
and I almost ruined ourselves hauling 
out the trunk and getting it into the 
boat. We piled the stove after it. 
Shawls, cushions, suit-cases and baskets 
followed in a shower. We pushed off 
the boat. 

“My pocketbook!” cried Mrs. Sewell. 
“Where is my pocketbook ?” 

We found it in the cabin. Then her 
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hat was missing, and we got that. Then 
Percy, who handled a rowboat with all 
the grace and effectiveness of a seal play- 
ing a cornet, got alongside for the third 
time and we delivered a lace handker- 
chief. Then we pushed off the skiff 
firmly. 

“Good-by, boys,” sobbed Mrs. Sewell. 
“Oh, this is terrible. You'll drown. 
Percy, why did you let me come? Oh, 
if I ever get to shore. Row harder, 
Percy—no, not that oar, silly—you’re 
turning us round and round. Oh dear 
me. Don’t splash water that way, Percy. 
I’m drowning right where I sit. Help! 
Are you sure the boat isn’t leaking? Oh, 
hurry Percy! Don’t splash so—” 

We listened while the voice died away 
in the distance. Gradually peace and re- 
lief settled down over the Susan Jane, 
and Doc lighted a pipe. 

“Oh, this is bliss,” he said with a long 
breath. “Isn’t Percy a genius, though! 
I take back everything I’ve ever said 
about him.” 

“Hope he gets her down to the sta- 
tion in time to catch the ten o’clock 
train,” I said. “Then he’ll come up on 
the midnight and get us.” 

“Great stuff,” sighed Doc. He raised 
his head and sniffed disapprovingly. 
“What a horrid stink those beans are 
making !” 

“T’ve told you often enough to punch 
a hole in a can before heating it,” I said 
severely. 

“Cut it out,” said Doc placidly. “But 
who would have thought a can of beans 
could make so much noise exploding !” 


H4LF an hour later, Doc stretched 

himself and yawned. “Well, let’s 
run up to town and wait for Percy,” he 
said. “I’ll just start the engine.” 

He went below, singing merrily. In 
a few seconds he came back, hurried but 
calm. “You start the engine,” he said. 

I was flattered. Doc rarely allows me 
to fool with an engine. But I was also 
suspicious. “Why so?’ I demanded. 
“You’re a pretty good engine-starter. 
You've always admitted it. Why are you 
getting so modest all of a sudden?” 

“Well,” said Doc, nervously, “I’m a 
corking good engineer, but I believe you 
have more influence with bulldogs.” 
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I got up hastily and went into the 
cabin. Then I slowed down my speed a 
great deal. The engine-room door was 
shut, and as I neared it a heavy body 
came against it with a crash. It was 
Gladys. She was the only thing Mrs. 
Sewell should have bothered to remove 
from the boat and we had all overlooked 
her. There she ‘was, her hair un- 
doubtedly full of exploded beans and her 
temper a deep scarlet, yearning for a 
mouthful of meat. And from her looks 
during the day I was confident that she 
preferred me to any other morsel. 

Doc came into the cabin and we 
sat down dejectedly. Hearing us 
again, Gladys raised her voice in 
pleading tones, begging us to come 
in and provide her with light re- 
freshments. 

“Go on in,” said Doc admiringly. 
“You've got a wonderful way with 
dogs. I don’t dare go in. That's 
the honest truth. You’ve got a lot 
more nerve than I have.” 

He is such a subtle flatterer that 
I almost bit. I grasped the door- 
knob firmly. As I hesitated, listen- 


, 


ing to Gladys’ frantic endeavors to 
get at me, I heard the door of the 


cabin close softly. Doc, the un- 
fathomable scoundrel, had retired 
to safety. 

I marched out and burned off 
vast areas of Doc’s skin with my 
scorching gaze. Then we sat down 
and watched the shadowy shore 
glide slowly past as the Susan Jane 
drifted. 

At ten o’clock we tried to make 
terms with Gladys. She scorned us. 

At midnight we tried to entice her 
out into a sack, made hastily of canvas. 
As a net result of this plan, she got out 
of the engine-room, and we got the out- 
side cabin door closed after a struggle, 
leaving her and all our provisions and 
bedding inside. At one o’clock Doc 
rapped out his tenth pipeful and tossed 
his arms aloft. 

“T don’t care,” he declared. “I’ve got 
as much perseverance as any fool dog. 
As far as I’m concerned we can drift for 
a week.” 
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“Hurrah!” I said belligerently. Then 
we sat and drifted—and drifted and sat 
—and smoked some more and discussed 
dogs in terms that would have made the 
S. P. C. A. quiver with indignation— 
and then sat some more—and wrapped 
whatever we could find around us—and 
shivered nevertheless — and sat and 
leaned up against each other and 
dreamed. ‘ 

Hoarse whistles wakened us. Day 
was breaking, and half a mile below, a 
small steamer was approaching. We got 
up to wave her aside, not being under 





control ourselves. The steamer kept on 
whistling. It was a small towing affair, 
and it seemed to be interested in us. 
On the deck stood a woman, waving 
frantically. In another minute Doc 
grabbed my arm. 

“Suffering snakes!” he gasped. “It’s 
Mrs. Sewell!” 

I suppose two more ungrateful 
wretches were never snatched from a 
watery grave. Even with all our dis- 
comfort, we loathed our rescuers. Mrs. 
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Sewell leaped aboard and embraced us 
hysterically, calling us heroes and poor, 
dear sufferers, which we were, especially 
at that minute. But among the steamer 
men I detected looks of cold suspicion 
amounting almost to hilarity. They were 
getting good wages for the rescue, and 
of course it didn’t make any difference 
to them whether they really pulled 
some one out of the water or towed in a 
couple of lunatics in a perfectly good 
boat. But they couldn’t help showing 
their opinion of us. The captain was 
especially frank. 
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“Ves,” I said boldly. ‘‘We’re afraid.” 

“Great Scott!” said the wondering 
captain. “You fellows belong in a 
nursery. Jest let me look in there.” 

“Better not,” I said, kindly. 
dangerous.” 

But he went in, while we removed 
hastily to the upper deck of the steamer. 
Gladys had been resting in a discouraged 
mood, but appdrently she cheered up 
enormously when she saw the captain. 
She ran him out of the boat and half- 
way around the steamboat before Mrs. 
Sewell could calm the bean-spattered 

beast. Viewing the 
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“Suppose you two gents have been 
setting there all night waiting for your 
boat to sink,’’ he, chuckled. “You beat 
anything I ever saw. You'd yell for life- 
preservers if your cellar leaked. What's 
the matter? Bilge water wash a little? 
Or did an owl scare ye?” 

“We don’t know what the matter is,’ 
said Doe sullenly. It was a disgusting 
situation. 

“Why don’t you go into the cabin and 
find out?” the captain asked. “Afraid?” 


, 


fracas, the woes of the 
day before slid off our 
shoulders and we felt 
almost perfectly happy— 
after they had locked 
Gladys up and we had 
pacified the captain. 

“T don’t think much 
of men, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Sewell the next 
night as we sat at dinner 
in her home gloomily 
discussing the sad event. 
Doc had just constructed 
a tremendous and_ re- 
verberating explanation 
of the reason why the 
Susan Jane hadn’t sunk, 
after all, and he was in 
a slightly exhausted con- 
dition from the effort. 
“There Percy sat, away 
up the river, on a dock, 
waiting for help to come, 
and for all of him you 
would have been dead 
by now. It took a frail 
woman to go clear to Peoria and find a 
steamer and wake the captain and liter- 
ally buy him before he would stir. But 
I’m so thankful I went along. Seems 
as if Providence had a hand in it. 
Promise me, Percy, you will sell the 
horrible thing.” 

“T’ve got to,” said Percy, wearily, 
“to pay expenses.” 





George Fitch is writing a new series of 
“Siwash” stories. They’ll begin 
soon in The Red Book. 





The Home Wrecker 


————|HE_ home-wrecker of the title 
|| is not the conventional gay 
| deceiver with the curly mus- 

=—===J tache, the discreet limousine 

and the afternoons off. No, we will put 
this home-wrecker into a skirt and give 
her much and beautiful black hair. 

You know how desultorily, in a little 
set, you begin to hear of a newcomer. 
You have not met her yet; she seems 
always just around the corner. Yet your 
friends keep speaking of her. Her name 
bobs up apropos of cards, or dogs, or 
music. What is she like? Then you be- 
gin to get a spatter of answers, according 
to the lights of the answerers. She is a 
rangy heifer. She is a smart business 
woman. She comes from Kansas City. 
She has black eyes. No,—some one else 
interrupts, — brown, dark brown. She 
eats too much. She is a rip-snorting 
beauty. She can’t dance. She has the 
handsomest arms in captivity. And so 
on. 
That’s the way it was with Mrs. 


Ringo. I had never met Mrs. Ringo, 
but I had gathered little short-arm jabs 
and sweet-scented nosegays (in the man- 
ner set down above) from various mem- 
bers of the set about Mrs. Ringo. Three 
invigorated idiots — Kurz Reeder and 
Henry and Joe Phillips—used. to stand 
in remote corners and bark, after the 
style of college yellers: 

Ringo! 

Bingo! 

Jingo! 

They were very enthusiastic about her. 
When I asked for details, they replied 
that she was all there, and came from 
Kansas City. This was inclusive enough, 
certainly. It called up pictures of bound- 
ing prairies and breath-taking breezes of 
gusty hail-fellow conversation. Probably 
she shook hands with determination and 
even perhaps made policeman-noises with 
her feet as she walked. All there, and 
from Kansas City! I made up my mind 
I must meet her, even if I had to go to 
the inconvenience of a journey into dark- 
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est Jersey to do so. And that’s what 
happened. 

I heard she would be at Thorgan’s 
country place in the hills; and I went 
there and I met her. And then—a week 
afterward I asked Northrup something 
about her, and he looked queer a moment 
before he told me she was gone. ‘Gone. 
Skabooched! Nobody knows where.” 

But ours is as gossipy a little set as a 
lot of street-sparrows; and by and by, 
piecing bit by bit together, I got the 
whole story —a great deal of it from 
Northrup, by the way, who—but his part 
comes later. 

When I met Mrs. Ringo, I understood 
the all-there. She was @ /a Maxine E1- 
liott: a large, full, drooping blossom, in 
effect black and white—pearl-powdered 
white arms, naked to the axilla; black 
chiffon over satin, spangled here and 
there with sequins. When she came into 
the room, she didn’t simply appear: she 
loomed. In her manner, she affected the 
restrained-passionate. Turning her large, 


lustrous dark eyes upon me, she admitted 
it was a fine night much as if she were 
saying: “Ah, yes! I knew the deceased 
well—too, too well!” Then she quivered, 
sighed and sank back against her chair, 
carefully arranging the draperies of her 
beauty about her. 

Some women flirt with a chirp, some 
with a coo, some with the low purling 
of hidden waters—which are supposed to 
run deep. Mrs. Ringo was throaty, and 
she purled. I knew that she wasn’t try- 
ing to flirt with me—couldn’t by any 
possible twist of appeal ever flirt with 
me. And as the darky says, “She see I 
see it.” Whereat she brightened in a 
homelike fashion and began talking 
about her friends among the “alit” of 
Kansas City. It seems that the alit of 
Kansas City are the swell folk; and 
perhaps the term accurately describes 
them. She told me how much money 
they had; and I gathered that they cer- 
tainly had much. She told me about the 
parties they gave, and seemed to make 
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a point of it that they dressed properly 
at these parties. She said they had “lots 
of art” in Kansas City, and that it was 
an earnest city. She said that Kansas 
City was full of most emirient and dis- 
tinguished folk, and that I really ought 
to meet some of them. I said I didn’t 
know about that, but really would 
like to meet Pinky Blitz. She threw 
those wondrous Byronic orbs up—no, I 
mean down—at me and asked: “What 
was that?” ‘That gave me a chance to 
laugh and tell the Rex Beach story. 

You know the one—about the pyralin- 
(imitation ivory) headed real-estate 
diner at the literary banquet where there 
was much talk about Rex Beach. With 
all his lot-selling cupidity aroused, he 
said: “Rex Beach? I’ve heard a lot 
about that place. Where is it?” 

I explained it, just that way, to Mrs. 
Ringo, and she was pleased to laugh. 
Then she rearranged her features and 
told me she too was in the real-estate 
business. She said she sold lots. I an- 
swered that I hoped she sold lots and 
lots. And she answered, in a mysterious 
fashion, that that wasn’t at all necessary. 
Money wasn’t everything. Feeling the 
quicksands, I changed the subject. 
Large, drooping beauties who murmur 
darkly amid double meanings leave me 
conversationally helpless. 

I learned later that she was contem- 
plating religion when she said things like 
that. She was dubitating about things 
like faith, and she thought of taking up 
Christian Science. Her experience had 
taught her—doubtless her experience in 
Kansas City’s alit—that this life wasn’t 
all. Material welfare could go just so 
far. After that there was The Mystery. 
To other people, it seems, these fathom- 
less lagoons of piety in her temperament 
were alluring. Me they only made nerv- 
ous. I left her to Kurz Reeder, a huge, 
Scotch-whisky-faced golfer with all the 
discretion of a lumber-jack, who seized 
her hand as if it were a bartender’s and 
blurted out: “Say, when I bumped into 
you the other day in Thorg’s office so 
unexpectedly—”’ 

There. The cat’s out. Mrs. Ringo was 
making love to Thorgan. 

It is really curious how a thing like 
that can actually go on among a busy 
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little set (and two-thirds of them 
women!) without anyone’s getting the 
full idea of it—until after. Still, when 
you consider that Thorg and the other 
fellows are always downtown at their 
offices and that the women have their 
days scattered hither and you, it seems 
possible. But when Mrs. Ringo took to 
staying at the house out in the hills and 
making much over Mrs. Thorgan’s “dear 
little kiddies,”—tthere were five of them, 
—it does somehow really seem curious— 
especially as Mrs. Ringo was anything 
but maternal. She really regarded chil- 
dren, even the dearest and littlest tootsy- 
oot-sums, in a way—well, perfunctorily. 
They were quite all right, and that sort 
of thing; and they looked well, draped 
against you. But they had squally spells, 
and daubed you up a lot. And they were 
apt to smell. How? Why, smelly, as if 
they needed two or three more washings. 
Not at all the odor of Mrs. Ringo, 
which was an odor of faintly atomized 
Mary Garden. 

As I say, at this time nobody knew it 
but Thorgan. He shook between desire 
and despair. 

And that requires some explanation of 
Thorgan. 


AN of forty (precious and perilous 

age!), tall and strong and hand- 
some—handsome, that is, by something 
inside of him (which may have included 
a clean liver, clean lungs and a clean 
brain). Outwardly, close-cropped blond 
hair, close-cropped bristly mustache, and 
absolutely no smile either on his lips or 
in his blue eyes. He never smiled, but 
sometimes he laughed a full, roaring 
laugh. In place of a smile he used a 
short ejaculation, “Hah!” Imagine how 
much use a subtle smile is in flirting with 
a woman—and how futile a “Hah!” 
That is perhaps one reason why Thorgan 
never flirted —only perhaps. Another 
perhaps is because he was too busy with 
other important things. Another perhaps 
is that he was one of those really Ameri- 
can institutions, a man faithfully in love 
with his wife and living his life by that 
code. There are such everywhere, I pre- 
sume. But here the common rule does 
carry, that if it is Noli me tangere for 
the wife, it is quite almost always so for 
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the husband—at least for Thorgan, the 
sort I’m trying to describe. 

He was a successful architect, with 
offices just a few doors down and across 
the. Avenue from the Flatiron Building. 
I was in his employ for a number of 
years, until I went in for myself. I say 
precious and perilous is the age of forty, 
only especially in connection with a man 
like Thorgan. I knew his life with his 
art,—which he pursued with variety and 
with meticulous precision—and I knew 
his life with his wife. He had married 
her when he was at the astounding age 
of twenty. She was eighteen. As I see 
the world, this way many a tragedy lies. 

Think of it. He had hardly then a 
rudimentary knowledge of mathematics 
and physics. And how he had grown and 
expanded through it all! And how she 
could not! The most elementary studies 
in archeology were beyond her. A 
placid, maternal woman, even that early, 
gazing out of pure gray eyes at his de- 
signs and dreams—his hot youthful am- 
bition fortunately left to burn in him 
until all hours in his study. When they 
finally came to New York (on a shoe- 
string, as the saying is), they got rooms 
and board for themselves and baby at 
twenty dollars a week. Then is when he 
began to Work with a capital W. 

But no tragedy lay this way for these 
two. Bred in the marrow of each of 
them was a thing, perhaps provincial, 
perhaps rather hereditary. The woman 
shall go her way, and the man shall go 
his; yet they shall cleave together and 
grow together as the bark and the tree. 
I always felt that way about Thorgan 
and his wife. I feel that way still. 
But— 

He was forty, not fat, and faithful. 
And if, for a woman, the dangerous age 
is thirty, the dangerous age for such a 
man as Thorgan is assuredly around 
forty. Many an architect — and other 
artist, too—begins to go downhill then, 
through not knowing his soul from his 
skin. They wind up in women, or drinks 
-—-or both. Sometimes they wind up 
with a revolver-bullet. 

Thorgan, calm-eyed, taut, with digits 
like a wrench, and muscles like a pan- 
ther’s, with his short “Hah!” for a 
smile, with his sincere acceptance of his 
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wife and his five children and his farm 
abiding in him as a man accepts cool 
rain and pleasant sunshine — Thorgan 
knew nothing about himself. 

It is only the failures who ever know 
much about themselves. A _ successful 
man can only give you the great, fine- 
sounding music of his general march. 
This stuff is pretty, but it is vague. It 
never gets below the actualities of life; 
and you can pack all the actualities into 
a thimble or a copy-book. The failures 
are the men who know. 

That’s the reason I never laughed at 
what happened to Thorgan, the success 
ful. I thought of him as the enveloped 
man, the quite successful man stupid 
about women,—or rather not stupid, but 
afraid about women,—because the only 
woman he really knew how to accept was 
his wife. When I thought of that Thor- 
gan bewilderment, I thought of the old 
yell of Joe and Henry Phillips and Kurz 
Reeder: “Ringo! Bingo! Jingo!’ That 
must have been just the way the big, 
dreamy beauty slammed into Thorgan’s 
life. 

Of course, it was she who made the 
love. She set her cap for him; she 
wanted him. She knew all about his wife 
and children, all about his career, all 
about his clean morals, all about every- 
thing—but, great gods and little fisher- 
women, what of all that? She wanted 
him. As the old melodramas did not say: 
The villainess still pursued him. 


THEN Kurz Reeder had “bumped 
into her in Thorg’s office so unex- 
pectedly,” her campaign had been going 
on for quite a while. Indeed, that very 
day had brought up quite a climax. She 
had just told Thorgan how she loved 
him! 

Her plan for almost a month had been 
something like this: just about half an 
hour before luncheon-time, she would 
drop into his office, and engaging him 
in light conversation—perhaps picking 
up a statuette, perhaps asking questions 
before an engraving, —she would ele- 
gantly—stick. Then he would have to 
ask her out to luncheon; she would 
choose a quiet, secluded table, and the 
good work would go on. She confessed 
to being in a nervous condition, feared 
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Something in his manner unchsined her, and she started raving up and down the room. “It’s you—it’s you—it’s you! 
I lie awake nights thinking about you.” 
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a breakdown, and questioned him mi- 
nutely as to what would be good for her 
nerves. 

You cannot become interested for long 
in the details of a pretty woman’s nerves 
without hitting upon rides in the open 
air as a remedy. So Thorgan got to 
freshening her up a bit in the afternoons 
with a swing around the Park in his car. 
Once he caught himself lying to his wife 
about whom he had had out to luncheon 
that day. He tried to make it up with 
his conscience by saying to himself that 
his memory really had slipped. But 
when he fibbed to her about a certain 
drive in the Park, he knew he was a 
downright liar. It annoyed him for days. 
What was there for- him to lie about? 
Why should a man of his caliber lie to 
anybody? And here he was lying to his 
wife about a woman—a woman he didn’t 
care for. 

But the Woman He Didn’t Care For 
took pains to see him every day. 

Mrs. Ringo had come in that day a 
full thirty minutes before Kurz Reeder 
burst through the door. 


She was in a very despondent mood 


and a stunning gown. She was rather 
silent and spoke fitfully about her soul— 
which slowly brought her around to her 
future, and here she said: 

“Thorg, old boy, I simply can’t — 
can’t—’’ And she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and turned her superb back 
to him. 

She did not really cry; but in alarm, 
Thorgan noticed a slow heaving of her 
shoulders. (This is the way he told it 
to..Northrup. ) 

“Can't what, Mrs. Ringo?” 

“T—can’t—go on—this way.” 

“[ don’t understand. Is_ it 
nerves ?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe. I can’t sleep. 
No—I think it’s—you.” 

“Good Lord, madam.” He must have 
looked startled. “I got damnably afraid 
all at once,” he told Northrup. 

Something in his manner unchained 
her, and she started raving up and down 
the room. 

“It’s you—it’s you—it’s you! I lie 
awake nights thinking about you. You 
are driving me crazy—vyou are so cold— 
and what I want, what I must have, is 
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warmth. Your warmth! There are 
women like me. We don’t think it a sin.” 
All at once she broke off and began 
talking about religion. Religion had 
nothing to do with conduct, with im- 
pulses, with consequences. It had only 
to do with the immortal soul, and the 
immortal soul was—what was she say- 
ing? “I am crazy. I must have two 
things—your love and sleep.” She de- 
clared over and over again that she was 
not a wicked woman. This was her 
nature, the nature that God had put in 
her ; what came direct and unconsciously 
from on high could not. be wicked. It 
was part of her nature to need Thorgan. 
“Can’t you see how I’m throwing every- 
thing to the winds to make myself clear 
to you?” 

By this time Thorgan had gained con- 
trol of himself. 

“Madam—” 

“Not that — Josephine.” And_ she 
threw her arms around his neck before 
he could prevent her. But she saw at 
once she had made a mistake—possibly 
an error in tactics—and withdrew. 

He said, “Hah!” in a peculiarly grat- 
ing fashion and spoke in clipped speech: 

“Josephine, I like you and I am sorry 
for you. But you must remember I am 
an honorable man and love my wife and 
children.” 

(“You idiot!” said Northrup, when he 
heard this. “Just the very thing you 
ought not to have said to her. I’ll bet a 
dollar to a doughnut she took the cue 
and came back at you with the soft and 
holy adoration stuff.” ) 

‘It seems she had. She had actually 
started to kneel,—the stunning Ringo on 
her knees! —but Thorgan prevented. 
Then she said: 

“You wonderful, wonderful! man. 
You—hero! Oh, how I love you, how I 
love you—for that!” 

It was a confoundedly ticklish busi- 
ness restoring their previous relation- 
ship ; in fact, Thorgan hardly knew just 
what their previous relationship could 
be described as. But she had pleaded : 

“Let’s wipe out all this awful morn- 
ing. Let’s just forget it. Put it down as 
a crazy nightmare of mine.” 

Thorgan answered: “If you promise 
to be good from now on.” : 
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“Be good? What is that? Never 
mind. I promise to be good.” 

She had been being good for about a 
minute when Kurz Reeder appeared. 


T now becomes time to give some de- 
scription of Edward Ross Northrup. 
This man is a pianist, a professional, and 
a good one. He is a young man, and he 
has a head of steel-gray hair—also fin- 
gers as strong as those of an Iroquois 
bowman; also the pummeling capacity 
of a champion lightweight prize-fighter ; 
also bright eyes, a hearty laugh and a 
love of life. Being a real musician, he 
has very few illusions about women. He 
is five feet eight, drinks water et pra- 
terea nihil, and can do a hundred yards 
in eleven flat. Most people think of mu- 
sicians as rather dreamy, moony, sploshy, 
soggy, unpractical creatures. ‘The ama- 
teurs may be all this—probably are. But 
not so the Class A professional. Not 
being soaked in the fog of maudlin ro- 
mance, Northrup could look at women 
without seeing them through the falsify- 
ing haze. Women like Mrs. Thorgan 
liked him for this; women like Mrs. 
Ringo didn’t. The first sort thought him 
an amusing, prankish boy; the second, 
an egotist and a brute. 

He told me a long time afterward: 
“Being as how I am something of an 
ornithologist, in a drawing-room sort of 
way, I had an idea something was up 
with the Ringo bird. But I never 
thought I’d be playing the main part in 
putting the wheels under the home- 
wrecker and acting generally as an effi- 
cient antiseptic and destroyer of bacteria 
and microbes. And yet such is life 
amongst the mixed metaphors. 

“IT never had much to do with the 
Ringo bird, and she never had much to 
do with me. I followed her at the piano 
one night and mimicked her rendition of 
some of Dvorak’s waltzes — for which 
she never forgave me, and incidentally 
treated me with great respect, not to say 
uneasiness. 

“And then—and then came the cli- 
max. I really had had no idea the case 
was so bad. And I give you my word 
I was absolutely innocent in—what hap- 
pened. Heére’s how it was: Ont at 
Thorgan’s place one night there was 
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quite a party. We'd been high-jinksing 
in the drawing-room. Comes half after 
twelve, and the blow-out busts up. 
Everybody was staying overnight, and I 
heard Thorgan say he wasn’t going to 
turn in for quite a while—that he’d go 
into the library and look over some 
work. We all traipsed upstairs and left 
him. 

“T fussed around my room awhile. It 
was a hot night, and there were lilacs 
outside my window. I never could stand 
the smell of the sickly things. So I 
thinks to myself: ‘I’ll just go down to 
the library, get a book and lie there on 
that couch alongside of Thorg, play 
quiet little bug-in-a-rug and not bother 
him. We’re used to each other that 
way; we can endure each other in the 
same room, I mean. So little Eddie gets 
into some bath-mules and starts down 
the stairs. It must then have been from 
a quarter to half past one. Being a real 
architect, Thorg has built those stairs so 
they don’t squeak. And you can’t see 
into the library from the foot of the 
stairs. So before I knew it, I was upon 
the scene. 

“The lady was disposed upon the 
couch in some sort of summery boudoir 
attire, the same overlaid and enveloped 
by a silk kimono of some kind, with 
poinsettias splashed all over it — very 
alluring. picture: | Cleopatra-on-the- 
barge stuff. She was leaning on her hand 
and rolling two large and perfectly good 
eyes in the direction of Thorg. The 
noble architect had his back turned to 
the charmer—in fact, was sitting at his 
desk, looking at some prints. His hand 
was shading his eyes. Neither of them 
had heard me, and before I thought to 
speak, I had a good look at that hand. 
It told me the whole story. It was shak- 
ing—shaking as if with the tremens. I 
can still look back and see that telltale 
hand, quivering against the poor duffer’s 
eyebrows. When you want to watch a 
strong man hold himself in—watch his 
hands. 

“Then I spoke. I said, ‘Oh, beg par- 
don. I just came down to get a book.’ 
Which I crossed over and proceeded to 
do. Later in my room I found I had a 
very beautifully printed treatise on Dif- 
ferential Calculus. ’ 
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“Thorg turned to me and said: ‘Oh! 
Hah! Mrs. Ringo said nothing. There 
was nothing to say, and she was in great 
condition to say it. But her under lip 
slacked down, and she was unbeautiful 
to the eye of the connoisseur” (which 
Northrup purposely pronounced “con- 
noozher’’ ) . 


HE next morning Northrup went into 

town on the same train with Thor- 
gan. Thorg got him behind a large out- 
spread newspaper and began: 

“You saw—that—last night ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, that’s the—rankest—step the 
woman ever made. Right in my own 
house, too.” 

Northrup admitted that she certainly 
did display some nerve. 

“Nerve? The woman’s crazy. She'll 
have me crazy too, yet. It’s more than 
a flesh-and-blood man can stand.” 

Northrup answered: “Yes, I saw the 
rivets straining and the boiler shaking— 
that hand of yours, you know — last 
night. You let her get up too much 


steam in you. Better get rid of her.” 


“But how? How? I’ve tried to be- 
fore.” Here he told Northrup the story 
of what had happened in the office, and 
here Northrup called him an idiot. 

When they got over this slight diver- 
sion and back into the swing of the situa- 
tion again, Thorgan said: 

“Oh yes, Ned, you can be contemptu- 
ous and cynical and analytical and all 
that stuff because you’ve never had the 
temptation, or the urge, or whatever you 
want to call it, put up to you.” 

“You give me a pain. As a matter of 
fact, I’m so Puritanical that I’ve been 
mentally married and divorced at least— 
let me see—fourteen times. Mentally, 
mind you.” 

“Well, if I don’t understand you, 
neither do you understand me,” Thorgan 
retorted. “There must be plenty of 
American husbands like me. I don’t go 
chasing women. If they let me alone, 
I'll certainly let them alone and attend 
to my business. There’s a dozen different 
reasons that I don’t want to get into 
what are called ‘scrapes’—but with me, 
the main reason is a moral one. Now, 
it just happens that I’ve been led, or I’ve 
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got myself, or I’ve fallen accidentally 
into, a mighty tantalizing mess. Hang 
it all, Ned, a beautiful woman is a beau- 
tiful woman. And you don’t get one 
thrown at your head every day.” 

Northrup muttered an adjective quali- 
fying certain particular heads. 

“That’s all right,” Thorgan went on, 
in a curious combination of misery and 
heat. “But I’m afraid of this woman. 
She appeals to me in lots of ways that 
you don’t know anything about. For in- 
stance, the chances are her type appeals 
to me and doesn’t appeal to you. I re- 
gard her as not only a beautiful woman, 
—let me speak frankly,—but as a beau 
tiful animal. Some Frenchman has said 
that the greatest triumph civilization has 
accomplished is that it has taken the 
thing which Nature meant to be merely 
a female and has made a woman out of 
it. I feel the pull”—being a gesticulat- 
ing man, Thorgan pulled his doubled 
fists apart to illustrate—‘‘of Mrs. Ringo 
both ways. I am—” 

“married,” interposed Northrup, 
“to Edith Branham Thorgan, who has 
borne you five children, now alive.” 

There came a moistness about Thor- 
gan’s eyes. He said: “Yes, Ned, and— 
I thank you. You see, I’m a little bit 
crazy. You wouldn’t believe it of an old 
hard-headed rascal like me—” 

“You're neither old nor hard-headed,” 
said Northrup. “You know you're not 
old, and you only fool yourself when 
you think you’re hard-headed.” 

“Well, let it go. Whatever I am, I’m 
afraid of that woman.” He bent closer 
and whispered in heavy earnestness: 
“I’m afraid that if she gets me—honest, 
then I’m afraid that almost any woman 
who comes along can get me. I can’t see 
the end of myself. It seems to me that 
once a man loses his self-control — 
through women, or drink, or drugs, or 
gambling, or through whatever form— 
he is at the mercy of the whole world. 
And the whole world is, and always has 
been, merciless. Once let them take the 
tucker out of your chin, or your back- 
bone, or your soul—and you begin to 
rot.” Thorgan leaned over and squeezed 
Northrup’s hand. Northrup put his 
other hand atop the two and squeezed 
in reply. ‘“ 
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“Whatever I can do, let me know,” 
said Northrup, in a meditative, solemn, 
gentle way. 

Thorgan was silent awhile. “I wont 
put it to you in the form of a question,” 
he finally decided. “I want to get rid 
of the influence of this woman. I want 
you to trust me. And though you're a 
younger man than I am, I want you to 
give me some help.” 

“What help can I give?” 

“T don’t know. That’s up to you. But 

want your help.” 
“You mean—” 
_ The train was entering the terminal, 

and the fact seemed to give a definitive 
quality to Thorgan’s thoughts. He gath- 
ered up his things and answered: “I 
mean, get rid of her.” 

“Holy mackerel,” Northrup began to 
complain. “I might suggest — that is, 
maybe—in three or four days or a week 
—or I might try out—” 

“Hah! Can’t you get rid of her by to- 
morrow ?” 

“Oh, you American 
groaned Northrup. 


husbands!” 


UT during the next few days he 
set his wits to work. It was just 
after this train conversation that I met 
Mrs. Ringo; and then you remember 
that within a week she was gone—‘ska- 
booched,” as Northrup put it. 

“Well,” I asked, “how did you man- 
age to do it?” 

“T did it with my little hatcher. I 
hatched a plot —a plot along psycho- 
philosophical lines,” said Northrup, 
staring at me over a glass of Poland. 
“An idea came to me after much think- 
ing, and the idea dates back at least as 
far, and as far at least, as Aristophanes. 
The first dose you take is that Comedy 
is the wisest thing mankind has dis- 
covered. The increased dosage from that 
is that the Ridicule Department is wisely 
calculated to bowl over the presumption 
of the most beautiful lady who ever 
kicked men about and called them clods. 
No lady,—no matter how powerful,— 
had she the hangman’s noose in one hand 
and the kiss of rapture in the other (dog- 
gone my tendency to mix metaphors)— 
can withstand or maintain herself 
against Ridicule. It acts either as mil- 
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dew or violent heat ; it either sours them 
or withers them. Women may not have 
a sense of humor; and then again they 
may have even two senses of humor— 
perhaps a half a dozen. But they cer- 
tainly have a sense of ridicule. They use 
it much themselves among themselves, 
and (from what I’ve seen of their jubili- 
fications thereover) they generally come 
galumphing back, highly successful. 
They are like archers of old, mostly 
pregnable only to other archers. Well, 
ridicule, yes—” He sipped the water. 
“But how ?” 


AS one might have guessed of North- 
tup, his method was to march 
straight up to her. 

And chuckle—much malicious chuck- 
ling. 

He stood eying her without a word. 
(And remember, she was already un 
easy about him.) When he had grinned 
at her and giggled as much as her nerves 
could ‘bear, she made a most horrible 
mistake. She said: 

“T don’t see anything to laugh about. 
I was down there after a book too.” 

Northrup ducked his head like an 
idiot ; but he didn’t speak. She became 
furious. 

“T don’t know what you think about 
me,” she began, “and I don’t care.” 
And then she said, abruptly, “Your sus 
picions of me, Mr. Northrup, are abso- 
lutely false.” And after a pause (no 
chuckling now): “I was tired, and | 
simply lay down for a moment to rest 
before starting upstairs.” And _ she 
turned to go. 

Northrup, with a most solemn face, 
began sticking the knife into her. “I 
can well believe that, Mrs. Ringo, 
but—” 

She wheeled and glared. “But what?” 

He made a grand affectation of stam- 
mering confusion. “Well, you see, 
women—that is, I—women do so like 
to laugh!” 

She came up to him and hissed into 
his nose: “So you fold, you puppy!” 

“Told?” Northrup backed off and 
stared. “I? No.” 

“Well, then, what are the women 
laughing at?” 

“T—don’t—know.” 





THE HOME WRECKER 


T# ERE was to be a garden-party that 

night. She turned and went in to 
dress. Northrup continued to mix his 
metaphors: 

“TI figured that now I had planted in 
the home-wrecker the little seed of sus- 
picion of ridicule, it was time to. follow 
up the trail while the iron was hot. I 
used a lot of unsuspecting persons who, 
to this day, don’t know the part they 
played in getting Mrs. Ringo to believe 
that it behooved her betimes to betake 
herself into the beyond. And here’s how 
I did it.” 

The lawn at Thorg’s was divided into 
a tennis-court (at the back) and a lawn 
proper (in the front). Separating these 
two, there need have been simply a high 
privet hedge; but—doubtless for pur- 
poses of Art—there were, as a fact, two 
high privet hedges, parallel and about 
two feet apart. Between these hedges 
was a little graveled alley, ending up 
against a party wall. A garden seat was 
placed against the wall. This hedge- 
trap was a perfect cul-de-sac. If, say, 


any couple went in there and sat down 


on that seat; and then, say, if a sentry 
were posted at the entrance to the alley 
(some such sentry, say, as Mrs. Thor- 
gan)—then it is highly probable that 
said couple, supposing one or both of 
the said to be afflicted with a guilty con- 
science, would have to remain in this 
' cul-de-sac until it jolly well pleased the 
stage-manager (some such ° stage- 
manager, say, as Edward Ross North- 
rup) to release them from their durance 
vile. Q. E. D. 

“The perfection of the plan,” said 
Northrup, “lay in the absolute innocence 
of everyone concerned in carrying it out. 
The garden-party was getting along 
beautifully. Fair men and brave women 
strolled hither and yon beneath the dull 
glow of the lanterns, and finally I man- 
aged to catch Thorg in a stupid moment 
and persuade him to take Mrs. Ringo 
into that alleyway... Which he done, 
dootiful. There was no lantern in there, 
and I figured that Mrs. Ringo herself 
would find that seat. Which she done, 
as per specifications. Then I got two 
chairs and drew them up at the mouth 
of the alley. One was for that little old 
lame lady, Mrs. Panton. I held down 
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the other until Thorg’s wife came along. 
Then I persuaded her to sit there and 
entertain Mrs. Panton. I relied on Mrs. 
Panton’s game leg to keep my sentry at 
her post.” 

And then did Northrup begin the 
great Procession of the Unwitting. 

First he sought out a silly little high- 
voiced lady and took her walking down 
the tennis-court side of that hedge. And 
he talked in a mumble (for purposes of 
disguise), but the lady’s voice came out 
clear and sharp. As they reached the 
end where the seat would be, Northrup 
fired his first gun. To give an idea of 
the effect upon Mrs. Ringo, I will put 
Northrup’s conversation in parentheses, 
his partner’s in plain quotation marks. 

(“Didn’t I see Mrs. Ringo here to- 
night ?’’) 

“Mrs. Ringo? Oh, yes.” 

(“You look charming to-night.”) 

“Do you think so? I don’t.” Laughter. 

(“Remember that vaudeville show we 
saw? What do you think of Eva Tan- 

uay ?”’) 

“Oh, I think she’s most amusing— 
most amusing. Every time I think of her 
I have to laugh at her. She—she makes 
such a perfect fool out of herself! Re- 
member how she had everybody simply 
roaring at her that night?” 

Which was enough. The voices died 
away. Mrs. Ringo twisted her hand- 
kerchief in the dark, and her conversa- 
tion with the stupid Thorgan became 
slightly hysterical. The next person 
Northrup chose was none other than 
Kurz Reeder, he of the loud and 
Lawrence-d’Orsay “Haw, haw!” As 
luck would have it, just as they got 
within hearing distance (lawn side of 
hedge this time) Kurz boomed out: 

“Say, have you seen Mrs. Ringo 
around here?” 

Northrup muttered that she was about 
the place somewhere and then quickly 
turned the conversation sotto voce to a 
piece of scandal about a man friend and 
a chorus girl. Kurz did the rest, nobly. 
Just before they reached the wall and 
turned to stroll back, he made hilarious 
oration: 

“Haw, haw! Yes, I’ve known all 
about the attachment between the lady 
and the gent. Most of the attaching is 
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on the lady’s side, though, I should say. 
The feller, in my opinion, was a sucker 
ever to get mixed up with her. I nearly 
laughed myself sick when I first heard 
of her trying to get her hooks into him. 
Haw, haw! She probably thought she 
was doggone clever, huh? But he isn’t 
such a boob, after all. Ho, ho! These 
foxy women! Me, I don’t look at the 
moral side of such stuff—never did. 
Haw, haw! And yet they say there’s 
nothing funny about a woman. Oh, my 
Gawd!” 

This was Mr. K. Reeder, doing very 
well indeed. Nobody could mistake that 
voice. Even Thorgan, sitting alongside 
of a woman now stiff as cold plaster, had 
a tendency to let his teeth click spas- 
modically for a second or so. Occasion- 
ally, during the silences, Mrs. ‘Thorgan’s 
voice floated loudly down the pathway. 
Mrs. Panton, besides having the virtue 
of being lame, was also blessed with ap- 
proaching deafness. Hence, to Mrs. 
~ Ringo, her position was determined: she 
could not, would not, move until certain 
other people did. But still Mrs. Thor- 
gan sat, an unconscious sentry, advertis- 
ing her presence by a vigorously pitched 
voice. 

And Northrup brought up more— 
sometimes on one side of the hedge, 
sometimes on the other, so as to give life 
and bustle to the program. ‘There were a 
half-dozen, each being maneuvered into 
saying something about some lady who 
had amused them. And finally an em 
phatic lady, to whom Northrup. confided 
his sympathy for a phthisicky girl, burst 
out with the advice: 

“T think she ought to go away. 
once, at once! For her own sake!” 

In due time, Mrs. Panton arose with 
a slight shiver; whereupon Mrs. ‘Thor- 


At 
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gan. saw her into the house. Then also 
arose Mrs. Ringo with a slight shiver, 
and Mr. Thorgan saw her into the 
house. 

Then also did Mrs. Ringo announce 
that she must go to town that night be- 
cause of sudden developments in the 
real-estate field. And then also did Mr. 
Northrup volunteer to accompany her. 
But she thanked him and said she had 
already promised to go with Henry and 
Joe Phillips and couldn’t think of put- 
ting him to any trouble. He assured 
her with much gallantry that she had 
never, no, never, put him to any trouble 
at all. And while all this was going on, 
the people of the party who had been ac- 
cessories before the fact stood around 
and smiled vaguely—which smiling Mrs. 
Ringo took to be sinister, but which was 
in truth most innocent. Later they knew 
more ; but that night they knew nothing. 
And it is maddening to a woman who 
knows everything to have to stand and 
face your smile, even when you know 
nothing. 

So Mrs. Ringo left. And Thorgan 
ceased to be interested in the rivets of 
the male body and the steam of an alien 
desire. He told Northrup: “You saved 
me from myself.” 

And Northrup said: “That is a 
simpleton’s lie. No man is ever saved 
from himself.” 

Also Mrs. Thorgan, in later years, said 
she had always really laughed (in 
secret) at Mrs. Ringo. But nobody was 
ever impolite enough to tell Mrs. Thor 
gan that she too was lying. 

As for Northrup, only to me did he 
give his counsel. And then he said: “It 
was simply a workmanlike piece of work 
—neat and clean, fair and fatuously 
done.” 





A NEW “UNCLE 


There will be another of those fine stories by Melville | 
Davisson Post in the next—the October—issue of the Red 
Book Magazine, on the news-stands September 23rd. Watch 
for “The Hidden Path” by Melville Davisson Post. | 
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“Mistah McTeague, 
I gotta git that stone.” 


— “R-/\"GRINKERNOFFE 


McTeague Gets Out The Vote 


M TEAGUE ruled those who sought refuge in “‘ Lit- 


tle Canada,” but they would have their little joke. 


By Ray Sprigle 


A writer with a new sort of story to tell. 


ILLUSTRATED a. Y¥ R. 





Pees C TEAGUE had been called 
M || in to help. 

Vi The devil drove when the 
= organization called McTeague 
and gave him his orders. For McTeague 
was a last resort. He was the operation 
when the patient was dying. He was the 
last chip in the stack, played on the 
chance that the hand might win. 

Things looked dark for the organiza- 
tion in Allegheny County. Normally, 
both State and County were the absolute 
property of the organization. But this 
fall there was a cloud on the horizon. 
The opposition had worked desperately. 
There was danger that it might win in 
Allegheny County. If it won in Alle- 
gheny County, there was possibility that 
it might win in the State. And if the op- 
position won in both State and County, 
that meant disaster to the organization. 
It meant two years of no jobs. It meant. 
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that the wonderfully built machine 
would rust, that the cogs and the wheels 
and the levers one by one would become 
useless through inaction. Then there 
would be the slow, painstaking process 
of rebuilding the machine for the cam- 
paign two years hence. 

The organization did not intend to 
have its machine ruined. It did not in- 
tend to have it even damaged. And so 
McTeague was called in, that there 
might be jobs. 

Jimmy McTeague was Scotch-Irish, 
always good-natured — and dangerous. 
He owned the Senate Saloon ig Alle- 
gheny, across the river from Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny was known from Paris to 
Hong Kong as “Little Canada.” It was 
a haven for criminals from every city 
in the world. 

Here gathered the master crooks of 
Paris and London, to hobnob with the 
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aristocrats of the underworlds of New 
York and Chicago. Here came Eddie 
Guerin after he escaped from Devil’s 
Island, for here the plot was hatched 
which made him the only man ever to 
escape, from the French penal settlement. 
Here came the “Albany Kid,” the “Big 
Swede,” “P. McCann” and a thousand 
more, to spend their booty or to evade 
arrest when the law bayed too close on 
their heels. 

In Alleghenv safe. Un- 


thev were 
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written law decreed that they remain 
“below the Park.” The “Park’’ was, 
and is, a strip of greensward, dotted 
with trees and fountains, that traverses 
the central part of Allegheny and divides 
the district into Upper Allegheny and 
Lower Allegheny. Upper Allegheny was 
the residence section. Lower Allegheny 
was “Little Canada,” where the law of 
the land ceased, where warrants from 
any city on earth were invalid, and 
where detectives from other cities never 
ventured. 

At the Pittsburgh end of the bridges 
that connected the two cities, detectives 
were posted night and day. They were 
the Pretorian guard which protected 
Pittsburgh from raids by the horde of 
criminals in “Little Canada.” Police 
patrolled the river-banks of Pittsburgh 
too, but often of a night, swift, silent 
skiffs eluded them and dropped passen- 
gers as swift and silent as the skiffs, on 
the Pittsburgh shore. And the next day 
in the “front office” in Pittsburgh they 
cursed impotently while over in the 
saloons of “Little Canada,” wine-flushed 
master-crooks counted the value of their 
plunder. 


McTeague was asked how many men he could handle to advantage. 





MC TEAGUE. GETS OUT THE VOTE 


Jimmy McTeague’s Senate Saloon was 
the capitol of “Little Canada.” Jimmy 
McTeague was the king of ‘Little Can- 
ada.” His saloon was a “gun joint,” the 
gathering-place for “guns,” or burglars ; 
“peter men,” or safe crackers; “dips,” 
or pickpockets; yeggs, swindlers, coun- 
terfeiters—all of them the cream of the 
criminal world. Jimmy McTeague pro- 
tected them and ruled them. He ruled 
Allegheny too, as an Eastern satrap 
ruled. And he was a power in the poli- 
tics of Allegheny 
County and the Key- 
stone State. 


RDINARILY the 
organization was 
content to let Mc- 
Teague rule Alle- 
gheny and return ma- 
jorities in accordance 
with orders. Some- 
times he was called 
over into Pittsburgh 
—and this was one of 
the times. It meant 
that Jimmy should 
lead his tigers 
through precinct 
after precinct in 
Pittsburgh, each man 
voting dozens of 
times. They were in- 
telligent, these nota- 
bles of crookdom; 
they were safer and 
more dependable and 
more efficient as “re- 
peaters” than the 
lodging - house 
“bums” ordinarily 
called into service; 
but they were more dangerous, too. 
McTeague could rule them, but he 
couldn’t rule their proclivities. ‘There 
always was danger, when McTeague and 
his crooks were called into Pittsburgh, 
that they might break loose. And a 
series of sensational hold-ups, burglaries, 
safe-robberies and perhaps worse crimes 
might stir up investigation and conse- 
quent disaster to the organization. 
But the devil drove. McTeague was 
asked how many men he could handle 
to advantage and he told the leaders a 


Blankly the broker thrust a hand into his 
inside pocket. 
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hundred. They fixed the number of his 
cohorts at forty, even while they doubted 
the wisdom of allowing him that many. 

McTeague had a hundred or more 
eager volunteers. He picked his forty 
from the twin standpoints of efficiency 
and appearance. Intelligence and ability 
successfully to vote. several times at the 
same precinct while an opposition “‘chal- 
lenger” watched, was the first require- 
ment. Having weeded out all that failed 
here, Mc’Teague considered the matter of 
appearance. It made 
no difference if the 
candidate for multi- 
ple-suffrage honors 
were pickpocket, 
burglar or safe- 
cracker, and perhaps 
a three-time convict. 
But if he looked like 
one, or even looked 
like anything but a 
perfectly honest and 
rather well-dressed 
citizen, he had no 
chance of going with 
McTeague. 

At last McTeague 
had his forty. The 
organization leaders 
had given him twenty 
ten-dollar bills, for 
ostensibly McTeague 
would appear as a 
“party-worker,’’ a 
drink-buyer, a back- 
slapper. That would 
take money here and 
there. Hence the 
twenty tens. 

McTeague also re- 
ceived registry lists 
for the precincts he was to “work.” On 
these registry lists certain names were 
marked : names of individuals who never 
had existed, or who had been dead these 
many years, or who had moved away. It 
was McTeague’s job to parcel these 
names out among his men, and they 
would “vote” them. Thus, in a precinct 
where the registry list showed one hun- 
dred and twenty marked names, each of 
Jimmy’s forty would vote three times. 
Or, if Jimmy considered it safer, he 
would let his most skillful men vote half 
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a dozen times, while the more clumsy 
ones would vote but once. 


C TEAGUE and his forty strolled 

across the Seventh Street bridge 
early the Tuesday morning set for the 
selection of his rulers by the free and 
independent American citizen. Pitts- 
burgh’s “front office” had the word to 
keep hands off for the day. 

They walked across in pairs and trios, 
mild-mannered, unobtrusive,  gentle- 
manly. They strolled through the busi- 
ness section and up into the Hill Dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh’s great slum section, 
where lay the most fertile field for the 
“repeater.” It was work that the forty 
knew. They were earning their right 

to haven and 
refuge in 
“Little Can- 
ada,” purchas- 
ing their free- 
dom from the 
law for an- 
other year. 
There _ was 
little danger 
of their bun- 
gling through 
carelessness. 
Besides, Mc- 
Teague was 
there to see 
that bungling 
was impossi- 
ble. Because 
he could do 
this —had 
done it before—he was master of “Little 
Canada,” and able to afford protection 
to the underworld. 

It was early forenoon when they came 
to E precinct in the Hill District. This 
was the Black Belt, as it was called, the 
negro section. In this, the largest of the 
Hill precincts, the organization feared 
the final count. Negro leaders were ag- 
grieved that public office had been doled 
out to them with sparing hand after the 
last election. Here the opposition had 
centered its fight, and organization lines 
were wavering. “Big Alf” Reynolds, a 
gigantic negro saloon-keeper and the 
organization leader in the district, had 
revolted. Months before, the organiza- 
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tion had refused him the appointment of 
a score of negro policemen, and he had 
vowed revenge. He seemed to be in a 
fair way to get it. 

He had set his price for E precinct. If 
he got his price the organization got the 
precinct. It was simple. But his de- 
mands were not. 

He wanted the score of appointments 
refused him before. He demanded the 
control of the saloon licenses in his dis- 
trict. Finally he asked one thousand 
dollars in cash. All of this the organiza- 
tion refused him. In the first place, it 
wasn’t pursuing proper business methods 
for Alf to make these flat demands. He 
should have had more delicacy. Further- 
more, there were not twenty police ap- 
pointments open, and if there were, the 
organization had no appetite for the 
criticism Big Alf’s appointments would 
rouse. A central syndicate controlled all 
saloon licenses in the city, and there was 
no chance of Big Alf’s wresting any of 
its prerogatives from it. Lastly, money 
was not so plentiful this year that the 
organization could spend a thousand to 
gain the support of a leader in a single 
precinct. Anyway, the demand for the 
thousand looked “fishy.” It might be a 
trap set by the opposition. 

“Nothing doing!’ was the brief word 
from the organization to its recalcitrant 
henchman. 

The negro leader had ‘sent word that 
he would hold off until noon, and if the 
organization had not “come across” by 
that time he would throw the vote to the 
opposition. It was ten o’clock when 
McTeague and his men arrived, Only 
thirty scattering votes had been cast. 
McTeague did his best here. When his 
men finished, the vote had jumped to 
a few more than a hundred. 

McTeague had to work his men care- 
fully. He was afraid to do more. While 
he hesitated, his men scattered through 
the crowd. 

Across the street from the polling- 
place stood Big Alf, sulky and sneering. 
He was a dandy in his way, his six feet 
two draped in light gray with startling 
checks. On his vast feet were gray spats 
and tan shoes. He carried a stick. The 
diamond in his gray cravat outshone 
even his brilliant raiment. It was blind- 
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ing. It was awe-compelling. The jewel 
cost him three thousand dollars, so he 
boasted. It was nearly the size of a 
dime, but cut shallow and flawed. But 
what cared Big Alf for flaws or shallow 
cut? It was a diamond. It was the 
biggest diamond in Pittsburgh. It was 
his diamond. And so, in his glory, he 
waited while McTeague and his men 
tried to offset the votes Alf might pour 
into that polling-place at noon — votes 
which would be against the organization, 
if Alf failed to “hear” from it. 


C TEAGUE was idling near the 
polling-place, hesitating whether to 
remain and try to stem the threatened 
black tide of opposition votes or to. go 
on to new and more 
fertile pastures, when 
he saw one of Big 
Alf’s dusky hench- 
men step up to him 
with a word or two. 
He saw Big Alf clap 
a horrified hand to his gray cravat ; 


and then Jimmy, standing in Wylie Ave- »* 


nue, Pittsburgh, heard a real African 
war-yell, ‘straight from the heart of the 
jungle. ‘ 

Big Alf was emitting one continuous, 
inarticulate yell as he crossed the street, 
apparently in two bounds, to where a 
gray-coated policeman lounged. By and 
by Alf became coherent, and the police- 
man scurried to a patrol-box. 

In ten minutes a cab rattled up the 
street and two men disembarked. Jimmy 
recognized them as Coster and Finnegan 
of the Pittsburgh “front office.” With 
Big Alf and the uniformed man, they 
disappeared into the back room of a 
saloon. A little later Coster approached 
McTeague. 

“The big smoke’s stone is gone, an’ 
so’s his roll. They gotta come across, 
because Big Alf’s puttin’ up an awful 
rap. Swears he'll spill everything he 
knows, even if he goes up for a million 
years, if he don’t get his rock back.” 

“Well, of course, Coster, I don’t know 
a thing about his rock. Couldn’t be ex- 
pected to. But I’ll do anything I can 
to help you fellows out. Me and the 
smoke better talk,” smiled McTeague, 
and led the way to the back room. 
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“Me and Alf ’ll talk this over if you 
fellows ’1l wait on us,” said the urbane 
Jimmy as he seated himself at a table 
with Alf. Coster and Finnegan took the 
hint and walked out. 

“Now what’s this about your stone 
bein’ missing?” demanded McTeague in 
businesslike tones. 

“’Foh Gawd an’ Ah doan’ know,” 
spluttered Big Alf. “Ah doan’ see how 
nobody could ha’ rooked me, foh Ah 
wasn’ in any crowd. All Ah knows is 
mah stone was in mah tie an’ then it 
wasn’. Mistah McTeague, Ah gotta git 
that stone. Mah stone’s gone and moh 
than seven hund’ed dollahs’s gone too. 
Eve’ything’s gone, papahs an’ all.” And 
Big Alf proved his words by showing 
gaudy lavender cuffs innocent of cuff- 

buttons. 
Rage was in his eyes, but fear 
was in his voice. 
“Well, Alf, of 
course I don’t 
know where your 
stuff could ha’ 
J gone to, but for 
anyone in the or- 


Big Alf was emitting a real African war-yell as he 


crossed the street to where a policeman lounged. 


ganization I’d be willing to do what I 
could to recover any property he had 
lost. I know some of these crooks, of 
course, and I could inquire round. 
But—” And Jimmy finished with his 
eyes. 

“°*Foh Gawd, Ah’ll make these nig- 
gahs kill theyselves votin’ if Ah only 
gets that stone an’ roll back,” was the 
response that Jimmy’s drawled ‘‘But—” 
evoked. 

“Well, I tell you, Alf: votin’s been a 
little slow in E here. Now supposin’ you 
git these fellows to makin’ their marks 
as fast as they can an’ see that they vote 
right, an’ while you are doin’ that I’ll 
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see what I can find out about your stone. 
That all right?” 

“Only git me mah stone. Ah’ll tend 
to the vote.” And Alf was already out 
of the door and among his creatures. 

Jimmy strolled back the way he had 
come, elbowing his way through crowds 
of blacks who had sensed the tenseness 
in the atmosphere. McTeague found 
several of his men in near-by bar-rooms. 
To each he gave the same brief word. 

“The smoke has put in a rap. That 
stone’s gotta be throwed back. He’s 
swingin’ the precinct for us. The roll 
belongs to whoever’s got it.” 

Each time after his whisper he idled 
about among the various groups. Now 
and then he put his hand in one pocket 
after the other. After one of these low- 
toned messages, followed by that same 
self-searching, he smiled contentedly and 
idled no more among the groups of his 
men. 

He went back to Big Alf, who was 
marshaling his men in long lines outside 
the polling-place. 

“If the vote’s big enough,—an’ right, 
—you’ll get your stone back to-morrow 
forenoon. I think I can find it. The 
roll’s gone. But remember, the vote’s 
gotta be right. We organization men 
gotta stick together, Alf.” 

The big negro wiped beads of perspi- 
ration off his brow. 

“Ah’ve passed the word,” he said. 
“That stone stood me three thousand, an’ 
it’s too much to lose. Besides, if the 
word got out that Ah’d been touched in 
mah own district foh that stone and the 
dip had got clean away, Ah’d be a joke 
instead of boss.” 

McTeague’s word was a bond. The 
black knew the diamond was as good as 
back in his cravat—if the vote was right. 
And Big Alf was there to see that the 
vote was right. Jimmy left him. 

A few blocks up the street McTeague 
borrowed a heavy manila envelope from 
a bartender and slipped something, well 
wrapped in paper, into it. He sealed 
and addressed the parcel and mailed it 
at a near-by drug-store. 

Big Alf would get the stone in the 
morning. But Big Alf didn’t know it, 
so there was no danger of his failing 
his word. 
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PRECINCT finished the Hill Dis- 

trict. McTeague’s next bundle of 
registration lists represented precincts in 
the East Liberty foreign section. Here 
too repeating was comparatively safe. 

He corralled his forty on one of the 
big Center Avenue cars, which pierced 
the black belt to reach the exclusive 
residence sections of the East End and 
Fast Liberty. Jimmy was troubled to see 
that while those of his party whose 
specialty was safes or second stories or 
post-office strong-boxes marched into the 
car and decorously seated themselves, his 
pickpockets refused to go farther than 
the back platform, which they crowded 
to the steps. There was nothing that he 
could do, though, except a low-voiced: 
“For God’s sake, fellows, don’t start 
nothin’ here.” 

But they failed to take McTeague 
seriously. Jimmy never will forget that 
ride. The negro section passed, passen- 
gers for the. wealthier residence sections 
began to leave the cars. Each was forced 
to crowd through the group on the rear 
platform. 

A fat, fussy broker from downtown, 
on his way home to lunch, reached the 
pavement and for his. watch at the same 
time. Blankly he thrust his fingers into 
his watch pocket, feeling for the time- 
piece that was not there. Then he thrust 
a hand into each trousers pocket—then 
into inside coat pockets. The car was 
a block away, and only Jimmy, who was 
looking back, heard, or rather saw, his 
angry bellow. As they rounded a curve 
he still was there, in the middle of the 
car-tracks, dancing madly up and down. 

A little later Jimmy saw One-Fin- 
gered Steve ostentatiously inquiring the 
time from a very ornate, jeweled-cased 
watch, as he grinned at his companions. 

After that, the fussy broker’s dance 
as he left the car seemed to be epidemic. 
Passenger after passenger, having occa- 
sion to reach into his pocket as he left 
the car, stopped to wave his arms and 
dance or start wildly after the vanishing 
vehicle. McTeague entertained the un- 
comfortable belief that those who didn’t 
dance or yell or wave their arms hadn’t 
searched themselves. 

McTeague’s attentions were diverted 
from the departing passengers for a time 
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by a fight in which Chicago Slim battled 
with half a dozen of his companions. 
Slim, owing to his diminutive stature, 
had been forced into the background, 
where he didn’t have a chance to reach 
any of the passengers. He had been 
solacing himself by industriously picking 
the pockets of those who did have a 
chance at the passenger’s purses. He was 
discovered, and the losers proceeded en- 
ergetically to collect their looted loot. 
By the time McTeague had his aides at 
peace again, they had reached East 
Liberty. 

McTeague was the last to leave the 
car. As he stepped down he heard a 
wail from the conductor and a cry for 
“Police.” The nickeled contrivance in 
which the conductor kept his change was 
missing from the belt about his waist. 
The discovery of this loss led him to the 
knowledge that his store of bills was 
gone from the pocket where he hoarded 
it. 

Jimmy followed the forty as they 
straggled down the street. Words were 
futile, and so he essayed no idle conver- 
sation with his men, conductor or police. 

Their work in the East Liberty 
precincts was mere business rou- 
tine without a hitch and without 
event. They finished here by 
nightfall. ‘They had completed 
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a day’s work that, when the vote was 


tabulated, spelled victory by a narrow 
margin for the organization. 
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“If the vote’s big enough—and right— you'll get your stone.” 
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IMMY did not need to tell his men 
to hurry home when they were 
through. The open season for them be- 
gan at eight o’clock, when the polls 
closed. He let them go home alone. 
It had been a profitable day for him. 
He had shown the organization his worth 
and effectiveness, and he had one hun- 



















dred dollars of his expense money still 
unspent. It would be his commission. 

He parted from his men at the Union 
Station and started to walk uptown. 
On the way was Tim O’Donnell’s place. 
O’Donnell’s saloon was a stronghold of 
the opposition. Jimmy was not popular 
here. His jaunty air of cocksureness as 
he entered did not increase his popular- 
ity to any appreciable extent. 


“Give everyone a drink. We’ve put 
‘er across again. Here’s to the organiza- 
tion,” he gloated. ° 

The bartender ranged the orders down 
the long bar. 

“Four-eighty-five,’ he said trucu- 
lently. Jimmy reached into his pocket. 
Surprise, anger, a smile of rather con- 
temptuous appreciation chased each 
other across his face. 

The boys had played a joke on him. 

The smile died when he 
reached for his wallet in an inner 
pocket. 

It was a _ joke, of 
course, and he’d make 
them come across when 
he got home, but it was 
embarrassing to be 
“frisking” his pockets 
with this glowering, im- 
pudent bartender watch- 
ing him so insolently. 
Even his street-car 
tickets were gone. 

“How'll I get 
home?” he reflected 
in panic. 

His watch and his 
cuff-buttons and his 
stickpin were gone 
too. 

“T’ll have to let 
this stand. I’ve been 
touched,” he told 
the bartender. 

“Come across,” 
was the sole reply, 
while one_ hand, 
which had been on 
the _ bar, slipped 
under it. 

“IT tell you I’ve 








ee ey ae been touched. I'll 
The boys had played a joke on him. 


borrow the money 
in a minute and be 
back and pay you,” Jimmy insisted. 
“You're too fresh, McTeague, an’ no 
matter who you are, you can’t get away 
with it.” And the snap of the bar- 
tender’s viciously closing teeth as he 
ended, and the thud of a bung-starter 
on McTeague’s head were simultaneous. 
The problem of McTeague’s home- 
going was solved for him. 
He went home in an ambulance. 
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HE law of the love of youth 

for youth is the woof of this 

latest novel by Sir Gilbert 

Parker. Immutable as the 

law of gravitation, he sets it 

forth, and paints in his men 
and women with the same broad, pow- 
erful sweep or delicate touches with 
which he pictures the Canada that he 
knows so well. 

Louise Mazarine, a willowy slip of a 
girl, not more than nineteen; Joel Maz- 
arine, her husband, sixty-five, rough and 
prophet-bearded—these are the violation 
of the law. Then comes Orlando Guise, a 
neighboring ranchman, and young. And 
the law begins to work as surely as gravi- 
tation pulls the falling apple to the 
earth. 

Joel Mazarine is a hard old calf-skin- 
booted man of the soil, who had buried 
two gray-haired wives before he saw 
Louise. She stands to him, first, as pay- 
ment for a ten-thousand-dollar mortgage, 
which he tore up when she married him, 
three years before; and second, as the 
fulfillment of the belated hunger of a 
coarse manhood. He stands to her as a 
jailer who gives her good food and care, 
and yet gives her nothing. 

“Hell—that old whale and her!” 

That’s what Jonas Billings, the keeper 
of the livery stable, said when Joel Maz- 
arine first brought his wife to Askatoon 
to live on the valuable ranch he had in- 
herited there. And that’s the opinion of 
all Askatoon. 

The girl wife never appears by herself, 
but always in the company of her mo- 
rose husband. She sits in church where 
he tells her to sit, and speaks when he 
tells her to speak. Gruesome jealousy 
takes possession of Mazarine if her 
glance or word goes out without his 
sanction. This jail life saps the strength 
of the girl, and she falls ill. That short 
time of illness changes her whole world. 

The Young Doctor, beloved by all 
Askatoon and its outlying ranches, 
comes, and sees that what ails the girl is 
old age. But before he can help her as he 
has planned, young Orlando Guise rides 
over to Mayo (the Mazarine ranch), to 
buy cattle from Mazarine. 

Orlando Guise and his mother own one 
of the richest Askatoon ranches. And to 
the astonishment of everyone,—they only 
know Guise, or “Giggles.” as he is 
called, by his dudish clothes and gay, 


laughing manner,—the ranch is steadily 
growing richer. 

“Giggles” laughs even while he drives 
a hard bargain. He laughs this day when 
old Joel, ugly in his overalls and boots, 
looks at him as if he were a silly dandy 
sent to him to be “trimmed.” He is still 
laughing when the astonished Joel is 
hunting for the proof of the pedigree of 
cattle that he has not found it so easy to 
sell. But Orlando’s giggle changes to a 
heartfelt stare of wonder when he sees 
Louise’s face at the window, “pale, ex- 
quisite, delicate, with eyes that stared at 
him as though he were a creature from 
some other world.” 

Louise had heard a strange voice out- 
side her window. It was a new kind of 
voice, lively and constantly breaking into 
little spells of inconsequent laughter. 
She wanted to see who had such a voice. 
She moved cautiously to the window and 
looked into the merriest eyes she had 
ever seen —‘“and for the first time in 
all her life she was wholly alive.” 


> oa of the next few days bring 

Orlando Guise so near that she can 
talk with him. 

The young ranchman does as Joel 
has ordered, pays the six thousand dol- 
lars cattle money to Burlingame, the 
shadiest and most successful lawyer in 
Askatoon. Before Joel calls for it, Tom 
McMahon, of the McMahon gang, learns 
of the contemplated cash transaction. 
That night Joel, while carrying the 
money, is attacked. The intervention of 
a prairie pioneer and Orlando, who is 
riding past, saves his life and money. 
But Orlando is wounded, and there is 
nothing for Joel to do but take the 
young man to his house to be cared for. 

Joel fears to have Louise see Orlando 
and bribes his Chinese servant to watch 
and report if the two are together; but 
the Chinaman is devoted to Louise. He 
takes tea for both to Orlando’s bedside. 
While they are enjoying the minutes the 
slender repast gives them, Joel returns. 
The Chinaman sees him, rushes to the 
room, grabs up the tea-tray and cries, 
“Old Mazaline, he come. Be queeck.” 

But Joel is already making for the 
stairs. The Chinaman, with Oriental 
duplicity, slips the tray from his hand as 
if he were falling and lets it crash down 
at Joel’s feet, while Louise slips away to 
safety. 


The story continues on the next page. 
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CHAPTER IX 


‘THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 


on the neck of the broncho he 
—' was riding, peering between its 
ears, over the lonely prairie, to the sunset 
which was making beautiful the western 
sky. It was as though there was a golden 
fire behind vast hills of mauve and pink, 
purple and saffron; but the glow was so 
soft as to suggest a flame which did not 
burn; which only shed radiance, color 
and an ethereal mist.- All the width of 
land and life between seemed. inconse- 
quent and dim. It was full of peace as 
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(7... |1’S been a great day—great.” 
IT Orlando Guise leaned lazily 
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far as eye could see. The plains were 
bountiful with golden harvest, and the 
activities of men were lost among the 
corn. Horses and cattle in the distance 
were as insects, and in the great concave 
sky stars still wan from the intolerant 
light of their master, the Sun, looked 
timidly out to see him burn his way 
down to the under-world. 

“Great — but it might have been 
greater !’’ continued Orlando, gazing in- 
tently at the sunset. 

Yet, as he spoke, his eyes gazed at 
something infinitely farther away than 
the sunset—even to the goal of his de- 
sire. He was thinking that, great as the 
day had been, with all he had done and 
seen, it lacked a glimpse of the face he 
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had not seen for a whole month. ‘The 
voice, he had not heard it since it softly 
cried, “Oh, Orlando!” when the China- 
man crashed down the staircase with the 
tray of cherished porcelain, and had 
been maltreated by the owner of Mayo. 

How many times since then had those 
words rung in his ears! Louise had never 
called him by name save that once, and 
then it was the cry of a soul surprised, 
the wail of one who felt a heart-break 
coming on, the approach of merciless 
Fate. It was the companionship of 
trouble; it was the bird, pursued by a 
hawk, calling across the lonely valley 
to its mate. 

“Oh, Orlando!” He had waked in the 
morning with the words in his ears to 
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make him face the day with hope and 


cheerfulness. It had sounded in his ears 
at night as he sat on the wide stoop 
watching the moon and listening to the 
night-birds, or vaguely heard his mother 
babbling things he did not hear. 

It is a memorable moment for a man 
when he hears for the first time his “little 
name,” as the French call it, spoken by 
the woman he loves. It is as the sound 
of a bell in the distance, a familiar note 
with a new meaning, revealing new 
things of life in the panorama of the 
mind. By those two words Orlando 
knew what was in the mind of Louise. 
They were a prayer for protection and 
a cry for comradeship. 

When Louise first clasped hands with 
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the Young Doctor on her arrival at 
Askatoon, the soft appeal of her fingers 
had made him understand that loneliness 
where she lived, and to bear which she 
sought help. But the “Oh, Orlando!” 
which was wrung from her, unwittingly 
and almost unknowingly, was the cry of 
one who, to loneliness, had added fear 
and tragedy. Yet behind the fear and 
tragedy and_loneliness there was the 
revelation of a heart. 

A courtship is a long or a short cere- 
monial or convention, a make-believe, 
by which people pretend that they slowly 
come to know and love each other; but 
lovers know that each understands the 
other by one note or inflection of the 
voice, by one little act of tenderness. 
These, or one of these, tell the whole 
story, the everlasting truth by which men 
and women learn how good at its worst 
life is, or speak the lightning-lie by 
which the bones of a dead world are ex- 
posed to the disillusioned soul. 


HIS had been a great day, because, 

in it, physical life had joyously cele- 
brated itself in a wild business of the 
hills; in air so fresh and sweet that it 
almost sparkled to the eye; in a sun that 
was hot, but did not punish; at a sport 
by which the earliest men in the earliest 
age of the world made life a rare sen- 
sation. The man who has not chased the 
wild pony in the hills with the lasso on 
his arm, riding, as they say in the West, 
“Hell for leather,” down the steep hill- 
side, over the rock and the rough land, 
balancing on his broncho with the dex- 
terity of a bird or a baboon, has failed 
to find one of life’s supreme pleasures. 

In the foothills, many miles away 
from Slow Down Ranch and Mayo, 
there lived a herd of wild ponies, and 
it had been the ambition of a dozen 
ranchmen and _ broncho-busters  there- 
abouts to capture one or many. More 
than once Orlando had seen a little gray 
broncho, with legs like the wrists of a 
lady, with a tail like a comet, frisking 
among the rocks and the brushwood, or 
standing alert, moveless and alone upon 
some promontory; and he had made up 
his mind that if, and when, there came a 
day of broncho-busting, he would be- 
come a hunter of the little gray mare. 
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When the news came that the ranchmen 
for miles around were preparing for the 
drive of the hills, he determined to take 
part in it, against the peremptory com- 
mands of the Young Doctor, who said 
that he would run risk in doing so, for, 
though his wound was healed, he should 
still avoid strain and fatigue. 

There is no fatigue like that of 
broncho-busting. It is not galloping on 
the turf; it is being shaken and tossed 
in a saddle which the knees can never 
grip, on the back of something gone mad 
—for the maddest, wisest, carefullest 
thing on earth is a broncho, which itself 
was once a wild pony of»the hills, and 
has been hunted down, thrown by the 
lasso, saddled, bridled and heart-broken 
all in an hour. When the broncho which 
was once a wild pony sets out on the 
chase after its own, there is nothing like 
it in the world; and so Orlando found. 


HE veteran. broncho-busters and 

ranchmen gave him no vociferous wel- 
come as he appeared among them. Had 
it not been for the reputation which he 
already possessed for courage, such as he 
had shown in the recent affair when he 
had driven off the men who were robbing 
Joel Mazarine, and also for an idea, 
steadily spreading, that he was masquer- 
ading, and that behind all, was a curly- 
headed, intrepid, out-door “white man,” 
he would not have had what he had 
called a great day. 

He could not throw the lasso as well 
as many another, but he could ride as 
well as any man that ever rode; and the 
broncho given him to ride that day was 
one sufficiently unreliable in character 
and sure-footed in travel to test him to 
the utmost. He had endured the test; 
he had even got his little gray mare, 
lassoing her like a veteran. He had 
helped to break her, and had sent her 
home from the improvised corral by one 
of his men. He had then parted from 
the others, who had dispersed to their 
various ranches with their prizes, and 
had ridden away on the broncho with 
which he had done such a good day’s 
work. He had had the thrill of the 
hunter, riding like any wild Indian 
through the hills; he had had the throb 
of conquest in his veins ; but while other 
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men had shouted and shrieked and hap- 
pily blasphemed as they rode and cap- 
tured, he had only giggled in excitement 
and delight. 

As he looked now into the sunset, he 
was thinking of the little gray mare, 
with the legs like the wrists of a lady 
- and the soft, bright, wild eye, which had 
fought and fought for freedom and to 
resist subjection; but which, over- 
powered by the stronger will of man, 
had yielded like a lady, and had been 
ridden away to Slow Down Ranch, its 
bucking over forever, captive and sub- 
dued. 

Orlando was picturing the little gray 
mare with Louise on its back. He had 
no right to think of Louise; yet there 
was never an hour in which he did not 
think of her. And Louise had no right 
to think of Orlando; yet, sleeping and 
waking, he was with her. Their homes 
were four miles apart, although, in one 
sense, they were a million miles apart 
by law and the convention which shuts 
a woman off from the love of men other 
than her husband; and yet in thought 
they were as near together always as 
though they had lain in the same cradle 
and grown up under the same roof-tree. 


HERE was something about the gray 
pony, with the look of a captive in 
its eye, a wildness in subjection like the 
girl at Mayo—the girl suddenly come to 


be woman, with her free soul born into’ 


understanding, yet who was as much a 
captive as though in prison, and guarded 
by a warder with a long beard, a carniv- 
orous head, and boots greased with tal- 
low. 

Since they had parted, the day after 
Li Choo had averted a domestic “scene” 
or tragedy, the search had gone on by 
the Mounted Police for the men who 
had attempted to rob Mazarine, and to 
put Orlando out of action by a bullet. 
Suspicion had been directed against the 
McMahons, but Joel Mazarine had de- 
clared that it was not the McMahons 
who had attacked him, although they 
were masked. There was _ nothing 
strange in that, because, as the Inspector 
of the Mounted Police said: ‘That lot 
is too fly to do the job themselves; you 
bet they paid others to do it.” 
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Orlando had no desixe to see the 
criminals caught or punished. Somehow, 
secretly, he looked upon the assault and 
his wound as a blessing. It had brought 
him near to his other self, his mate in 
the scheme of things, two children obedi- 
ent to the dominion of the goddess Love. 
There was something almost pagan and 
primitive, something near to the very 
beginning of things in what these two 
felt for each other. It was as though 
they really belonged to a world of lovers 
that “lived before the god of Love was 
born.” 


AS Orlando sat watching the sunset, 

Louise’s last words to him, ‘Oh, 
Orlando!” kept ringing in his ears. He 
thought of what had happened that very 
morning before he started for the hills. 
Soon after daybreak, Li Choo the China- 
man had come slip-slopping to him at 
Slow Down Ranch, and had said to him 
without any preliminaries, or any reason 
for his coming: 

“T bling Mlissy Mazaline what you 
like. She cly. What you want me do, I 
do. That Mazaline, glodam! I glodam 
Mazaline !” 

Orlando had no desire for intrigue or 
for the subterranean thing, but Li Choo 
stood there waiting, and the devotion the 
Chinaman had shown made him tear a 
piece of paper from his pocketbook and 
write on it the one word “Always.” He 
then folded the paper up until it was no 
bigger than a waistcoat button, and gave 
it to Li Choo. Also he offered a five- 
dollar bill, which Li Choo refused to 
take. When he persisted, the Chinaman 
opened his loose blue jacket and showed 
a ten-dollar gold-piece on a string 
around his neck. 

“Mlissy Mazaline glive me that; it all 
plenty me,” he said. “You want me 
come, I come. What you say do, I do. 
I say glodam Mazaline!” 

That scene came to Orlando’s mind 
now, and it agitated him as the incident 
itself had not stirred him when it hap- 
pened. The broncho he was riding, as 
though the disturbance in Orlando's 
breast had passed into its own willful 
body, suddenly became restless to be off, 
and as Orlando gave no encouragement, 
showed signs of bucking. 
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At that moment Orlando saw in the 
-distance, far north of both Mayo and 
Slow Down Ranch, a horse, evidently 
ridden by a woman, galloping on the 
prairie. Presently as he watched the 
headlong gallop, the horse came down 
and the rider was thrown. He watched 
intently for a moment, and then he saw 
that the woman did not move, but lay 
still beside the fallen horse. 

He dug his heels into the broncho’s 
side, and although it had done its day’s 
work, it reached out upon the trail as 
though fresh from the corral. It bucked 
malevolently as it went, but it went. 


T was apparent that no one else had 
seen the accident. Orlando had 
been at a point of vantage on a lonely 
rise about eighty feet above the level of 
the prairie. Where horse and rider lay 
was a good two miles, but within ten 
minutes he had reached the spot. 

Flinging the bridle over the broncho’s 
neck, he dismounted. As he did so, a 
cry broke from him. It was, as it were, 
an answer to the “Oh, Orlando!” which 
had been ringing in his ears. There, 
lying upon the ground beside the horse, 
with its broken leg caught in a gopher’s 
hole, was Louise. 

Orlando’s ruddy face turned white ; 
something seemed to blind him for an 
instant, and then he was on his knees 
beside her, lifting up her head, feeling 
her heart. Presently the color came back 
to his face with a rush. Her heart was 
beating; her pulse trembled under his 
fingers; she was only unconscious. But 
was there other injury? Was arm or 
leg broken? He called to her. Then, 
with an exclamation of self-reproach, he 
laid her down again on the ground, ran 
to his broncho, caught the water-bottle 
from the saddle, lifted her head, and 
poured some water between the white 
lips. 

Presently her eyes opened, and she 
stared confusedly at Orlando, unable for 
the moment to realize where she was, or 
what had happened. Then memory came 
back, and with it her very life-blood 
seemed to flow like water through the 
opening gates of a flume, with all the 
weight of the river behind. As her face 
flooded, she trembled, or rather shivered 
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with emotion. . She was resting against 
his knee; her head was upon his arm; 
his face was very near; and there was 
that in his eyes which told a story that 
any woman, loving, would be thrilled at 
seeing. What restrained him from clasp- 
ing her to his breast? What kept her 
arms by her side? 


HE sun was gone, leaving only a 

glimmer behind; the swift twilight 
of the prairie was drawing down. Warm 
currents of air were passing like waves 
of a sea of breath over the wide plains; - 
the stars were softly stinging the sky, 
and a bright moon was asserting itself 
in the growing dusk. Here they were 
who, without words or acts, had been to 
each other what Adam and Eve were in 
the Garden, without furtiveness, and 
guiltless of secret acts which poison 
Love. What restrained them was native, 
childlike camaraderie, intense, unusual 
and strange. The world would call them 
romancists, if they believed that this re- 
straint could be. But there was some- 
thing more. With all their frank child- 
likeness, there was also a shyness, a re- 
serve, which would not have been, if 
either had ever eaten of the Fruit of 
Understanding until they met each other 
for the first time. 

“Are you—are you hurt?” he asked, 
his voice calmer than his spirit, his heart 
beating terribly hard. 

“T’m all right,” she answered. “I fell 
soft. You see, I’m very light.” 

“No bones broken? Are you sure?” 
he asked solicitously. : 

She sat erect, drawing away from his 
arms and the support of his knee. 
“Don’t you see my legs and arms are 
all right! Help me ‘up, please,” she 
added, and stretched out a hand. 

Then, all at once, she saw the horse 
lying near. Again she shivered, and her 
hand was thrown out in a gesture of 
pain. 

“Oh, see—see!” she cried. 
is broken.” 

She loved animals far more than 
human beings. There were good reasons 
for it. She had fared hard in life at the 
hands of men and women, because the 
only men and women with whom, in her 
seclusion, she had had to do, had sacri- 


“His leg 
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ficed her, all save one—the man beside 
her. Animal life had something in it 
akin to her own voiceless, languageless 
existence. Her spirit had never been 
vocal until Orlando came. 

“Oh, how wicked I’ve been!” she 
cried. ... “I couldn’t bear it any longer. 
He wouldn’t let me ride alone, go any- 
where alone. I had to do it. I’d never 
ridden this horse before. My own mare 
wasn’t fit. See—see. It’s my ankle that 
ought to be broken, not’ his.” 

Orlando got to his feet. “Look the 
other way,” he said. “Turn round, 
please. I’ll put him out of pain. He 
bolted with you, and he’d have killed 
you, if he could ; but that doesn’t matter. 
He can’t be saved. Turn round and 
don’t look this way.” 

She had been commanded to do things 
all her life, first by her mother, tyrant- 
hearted and selfish, and then by her hus- 
band, an overlord, with a savage soul; 
and she had obeyed always, because she 
always seemed to be in the grasp of 
something that was mercilessly strong, 
and against which no pressure could 
avail. She was being commanded now, 
but there was that in the voice which, 
while commanding her, made her long 
to do as she was bid. It was an obedi- 
ence filled with passion, resigning itself 
to the will of a force which was all 
gentleness, but oh, so compelling! 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
presently Orlando had opened a vein in 
the chestnut’s neck, and its life-blood 
slowly ebbed away. 


AS he turned towards her again, Or- 
*™ lando was startled by a sudden ac- 
tion on the part of his broncho. Whether 
it was the smell of blood which fright- 
ened it, or death itself, which has its 
own terrors to animal life, or whether it 
was as though a naked, shivering animal 
soul passed by, the broncho started, shied 
and presently broke into a trot; then, 
before Orlando could reach it, into a 
gallop, and was away down the prairie 
in the direction of Slow Down Ranch. 

“That’s queer,” he said, and he gave 
a nervous little laugh. “It’s the worst 
of luck, and —and we're twelve miles 
from Mayo,” he added slowly. 

“Tt’s terrible!” Louise said, her fin- 
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gers intertwining and twisting in an 
effort at self-control. “Don’t you see 
how terrible it is?” she asked, looking 
into Orlando’s troubled face but cheer- 
ful eyes. 

“You couldn’t walk that distance, of 
course,” he remarked. 

She endeavored to get to her feet, but 
seemed to give way. He reached out his 
hands. She took them, and he helped 
her up. His face was anxious. 

“Are you sure you’re not hurt?” he 
asked. 

“There’s nothing broken,” she an- 
swered. “No bones, anyway. But I 
don’t feel—” She swayed. He put an 
arm around her. 

“IT don’t feel as if I could walk even 
a mile,” she continued. “It’s shaken me 
so.” 

“Or else you're hurt badly inside,” he 
remarked apprehensively. 

“No, no, I’m sure not,” she answered. 
“Tt’s only the shock.” 

“Can you walk a little?” he asked. 
“This poor horse—let’s get away from 
it. There’s a good place over there— 
see!” He pointed to a little rise in the 
ground where were a few stunted trees 
and some long grass and shrubs. ‘Can 
you walk ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m all right,” she answered 
nervously. “I don’t need your arm. I 
can walk by myself.” 

“T think not—well, not yet, anyhow,” 
he answered soothingly. “Please do as 
you're told. I’m keeping my arm around 
you for the present.” 

Always in the past she had obeyed, 
when commanded by her mother or hus- 
band, with a hopelessness and an apathy 
which had blanketed and smothered her 
youth. Now her youth seemed to drink 
eagerly a cup of obedience—as though 
it were the wine of life itself. She even 
longed to obey the voice whispering in 
her soul from ever so far away: “Close 
—close to him! Home is in his arms.” 

With all her candor and unconscious 
revelation of herself, however, there was 
that in her which was pure maidenliness. 
For, married as she was, she had never 
in any real sense been a wife, or truly 
understood what wifedom meant, or 
heard in her heart the call of the cradle 
or the voice of her king. She had been 
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the victim of possession, which had 
meant no more to her than to be, as it 


were, subjected daily to the milder tor- 


tures of the Inquisition. She could not 
love and understand, and have faith in 
Joel Mazarine; and so it was that she 
had none of the feelings of a guilty wife 
in what she felt for Orlando. 

Yet she knew and could realize to the 
full that a power which had her in con- 
trol, which possessed her by the rights 
of the law, prevented her—and would 
prevent her by whatever torture was 
possible—from friendship, or alliance, 
or whatever it might be, with Orlando. 
She knew the law: one wife to one hus- 
band; and the wife to look neither to 
the right nor to the left, to the east nor 
to the west, to the north nor to the south, 
but to remain, and be constant in remain- 
ing, the helpmeet, the housewife, the 
sole and only property of her husband, 
no matter what that husband might be— 
vinous, vicious, vagrant, vengeful or any 
other things, good or bad. : 


“\X7HY don’t you look glad when you 

see me come in?” Joel Mazarine re- 
marked to her suddenly the day before. 
“Tf you’d had some husbands, you might 
have reason for bein’ the dummy and the 
statue that you are. Am I a drunkard? 
Am I a thief? Am I a night-hawk? Do 
I go off lookin’ for other women? Don’t 
I keep the commandments? Aint you got 
a home here as good as any in the land? 
Didn’t I take you out of poverty, and 
make you head of all this, with people to 
wait on you and all the rest of it?” 

That was the way he had talked; and 
somehow she had not seemed able to 
bear it; and she had said to him, in un- 
expected revolt, that her tongue was her 
own, and what was in her mind was her 
own, even if her body wasn’t. 

Then, in a fury, he had caught his 
riding-whip from the wall to lash her 
with: it, just when Li Choo the China- 
man appeared with a message which he 
delivered at the appropriate moment, 
though he had had it to deliver for some 
time. It was to the effect that the Clerk 
of the Court in the neighboring town of 
Waterway wished to see him at once on 
urgent business. The message had been 
left by a rancher in passing. 
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As Li Choo delivered the word, he 
managed to put himself between Maz- 
arine and his wife in such a.way as to 
enrage the old man, who struck the 
Chinaman twice savagely across the 
shoulders with the whip, and then 
stamped out of the house, invoking the 
Almighty to punish the ungrateful, the 
rebellious and the heathen, while Li 
Choo, shrinking still from the cruel 
blows, clucked in his throat. There was 
something in the sound which belonged 
to the abyss dividing the Eastern from 
the. Western races. 

That night Louise had refused to go 
to bed; but at last, fearing physical 
force, had obeyed, and had lain with her 
face to the wall, close up to it, letting 
the cold plaster cool her hot palms, for 
now she burned with a fire which was 
consuming the débris of an old life—the 
fire of understanding and knowledge, for 
which she had to pay so heavily. 


“WOU couldn’t walk even a little of 

the way to Mayo, could you?” asked 
Orlando, when they had reached the 
shrub-covered hillock. 

“No, I couldn’t walk it, I’m so shaken. 
I’m terribly weak; I tremble all over,” 
she added, as she sat down upon a stone. 
“But if I don’t—if I don’t go back— 
oh, you know!” 

“Ves, I know,’ answered Orlando. 
“He’s the sort that would horsewhip a 
woman.” 

“He started to do it yesterday,” she 
answered, “but Li Choo came in time, 
and he horsewhipped Li Choo instead.” 

“IT wouldn’t myself be horsewhipping 
Chinamen much,” = said Orlando. 
“They’re a queer lot.” 

Suddenly she got to her feet. “I wont 
stand it. I wont stand it any longer,” 
she cried. “That is why to-day, although 
he told me I mustn’t ride, I took that 
new chestnut, and saddled it and rode— 
I didn’t care where I rode. I didn’t care 
how fast the horse went. I didn’t care 
what happened to me. And here I am, 
and— But oh, I do care what happens 
to me!” she added, her voice breaking. 
“T’'m—I’m frightened of him— I’m 
frightened, in spite of myself.... He 
doesn’t treat me right,” she added. “And 
I’m terribly frightened.” 
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She raised her eyes to Orlando’s face 
in the growing dusk—there is no twilight 
in that prairie land—and there was that 
in it which made her feel that she must 
not give way any further. In Orlando’s 
veins was Southern sap, mixed with 
Northern blood; in Orlando’s eyes was 
a sudden look belonging to that which 
defies the law. 

“Don’t—don’t look like that,” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh, Orlando!” 


NCE more he heard her speak his 

name, and it was like salve to a 
wound, like water to a burning throat. 
He put a hand upon himself. 

“T’ll go to Mayo,” he said, “if you 
don’t mind waiting here alone.” 

“T can’t. I will not wait alone. If you 
go, then I’ll go too somehow....It’s 
twelve miles. You couldn’t get there till 
midnight, and you couldn’t get back 
here with a wagon for another couple 
of hours from that. It would be daylight 
then. I can’t stay here alone. I’m fright- 
ened, and I’m cold.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Orlando. 

He ran back to the dead horse, un- 
loosed the saddle from its back, detached 
from it a rain-coat strapped to the 
pommel, and brought it to her. 

“This will keep you warm,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t at all cold to-night. You only 
feel cold because you’re upset and 
nervous.” 

“I’m frightened,” she answered; 
“frightened of everything. Listen! Don’t 
you hear something stirring — there!” 
She peered fearfully into the dusk be- 
hind them. 

“Probably,” he answered. ‘There are 
lots of gophers and prairie dogs and 
things about. The more you listen, the 
more you hear on the prairie, especially 
at night.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then he added: ‘My broncho’ll steer 
straight for Slow Down Ranch, and 
that’ll bring my men. You can be quite 
sure there’ll be a search-party out from 
Mayo too, at the first streak of dawn. 
You can’t make the journey, so the only 
thing to be done is to wait here. That 
coat will keep you from getting cold, 
and I’ll cut a lot of long grass and make 
you a bed here. Also, the grass is warm, 
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and I’ll cover you with it and with pine- 
branches.” 

“I can’t lie down,” she answered. 
“No, I can’t; I’m afraid. It’s all so 
strange, and to-morrow, he—” 

“There’s nothing to be frightened 
about,” he interrupted. “Nothing at all, 
Louise.” 

It was the first time he had ever ad- 
dressed her by name, and it made her 
shiver with a new feeling which was 
wonderful and intimate. It seemed to 
tell a long, long story without words. 

“You must do what I ask you to do— 
whatever I ask you to do,” he repeated. 
“Will you?” 

“Yes, anything you ask me I’ll do,” 
she answered, and then added quickly, 
“For you wont ask me to do anything I 
don’t want to do. That’s the difference. 
You understand, Orlando.” 


A. FEW minutes later he had found a 

suitable place to make a kind of bed 
of grass for her, and had prepared it, 
cutting the branches of small shrubs and 
grass and the scanty branches of the 
pine. When it was finished, he came to 
her and said: 

“Tt’s all ready. Come and lie down, 
and I’ll cover you up.” 

She got to her feet slowly, for she 
was in pain greater than she knew, so 
absorbed was her mind in this new life 
suddenly enveloping her, and then she 
said in a low voice: ‘No, not yet; I 
can’t yet. I want to sit here. I’ve never 
felt the night like this before. It’s won- 
derful, and I’m not nearly so cold now. 
I know I oughtn’t to be cold at all, in 
the middle of summer like this.” 

She paused, and seemed lost in con- 
templation of the sky. After a moment 
she added: “I never knew I could feel 
so far away from all the world as I do 
to-night. But the sky seems so near, and 
the moon and the stars seem so 
friendly.” 

“You haven’t slept out of doors as | 
have hundreds of times,” he answered. 
“The night and I are brothers; the stars 
are my little cousins; and the moon’— 
he giggled in his boyish way—‘is my 
maiden aunt. She’s so prudish and so 
kind and friendly, as you say. She’s like 
an aunt I had—Aunt Samantha. She 
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was my father’s sister. I used to love her 
to visit my mother. She always brought 
me things, and she gave them to me as 
if they were on silver dishes—like a cere- 
mony. She was so prim, I used to call 
her Aunt Primrose. She made me feel 
as if I could do anything I liked and 
break any law I pleased. But all the 
time, like a saint in a stained-glass win- 
dow, she always seemed to be saying, 
‘Yes, you’d like to, but you mustn't.’ 
She was just like the moon. I’m well 
acquainted with the moon, and—” 

“Hush!” Louise interrupted. ‘Don’t 
you hear something stirring—there, be- 
hind us.” 

He laughed. “Of course something’s 
always ‘stirring behind us’ on the prairie, 
and things you can’t hear at all in the 
day are almost loud at night. There are 
thousands of sounds that never get to 
your ears when the sun is busy, but when 
Aunt Primrose Moon is saying, ‘Hush! 
Hush!’ to the naughty children of this 
world, you can hear a whole new popu- 
lation at work, cracking away like mad. 
Say, aint I letting myself go to-night?” 
he added, chuckling again and sitting 
down beside her. “I’m going to give you 
just half an hour, and at the end of that 
half-hour you’ve got to lie down and 
go to sleep.” 

“T can’t—I can’t,” she said scarcely 
above a whisper. 

As though in response to an unspoken 
thought, he said casually: “I’m going 
to walk awhile when you’ve lain down, 
and then—” He pointed to a spot about 
twenty yards away. “Do you see the two 
big stones there? Well, when I’ve fin- 
ished my walk and my talk with Aunty 
Primrose,’”—he laughed up at the moon, 
—‘“I’m going to sit down there and 
snooze till daylight.” He pointed again: 
“Right over there beside those two rocks. 
That’s my bed. Do you see?” 

She did not reply at once, but a long 
sigh came from her lips. “You'll be 
cold,” she said. 

“No, it’s a hot night,” he answered. 
“I’m too hot as it is.” And he loosened 
his heavy red shirt at the throat. 

“If I’ve got to go to bed in half an 
hour,” she said presently, “tell me more 
about your Aunt Samantha, and about 
yourself, and your home before you came 
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out here, and what you did when you 
were a little boy—tell me everything 
about yourself.” 


HE was forgetting Mayo for the mo- 
ment, and the man who raised his 
hand against her yesterday, and the life 
she had lived. Or was it only that she 
had grown young during these last two 
months, that the young can so easily 
forget! 

“You want to hear? You really want 
to hear?” he asked. “Say, it wont be a 
very interesting story. Better let me tell 
you about the broncho-busting to-day.” 

“No, I want to hear about yourself,” 
she said. She looked intently at him for 
an instant, and then her eyes closed and 
the long lashes touched her cheek. There 
was something very willful in her beauty, 
and her body too had delicate, melan- 
choly lines strange in one so young. She 
was not conscious that, in her dreamy 
abstraction, she was leaning towards 
him. 

It was but an instant, though it seemed 
to him an interminable time, in which 
he fought the fierce desire to clasp her 
in his arms, and kiss the lips which, to 
his ears, said things more wonderful than 
he had ever dreamed of in his friendship 
with the night and the primrose moon. 
He knew, however, that if he did, she 
would not go back to Mayo to-morrow: 
that to-morrow she would defy the 
leviathan ; and that to-morrow he would 
not have the courage to say the things 
he must say to the evil-hearted master 
of Mayo, who, he knew, would challenge 
the happenings of this night with ugly 
accusations. He must be able to look old 
Mazarine fearlessly in the face; he 
would not be the slave of opportunity. 
He was going to fight clean. She was 
here beside him in the warm loneliness 
of the northern world, and he was full- 
grown in body and brain, with all the 
human emotions alive in him; yet he 
would fight clean. 

Not for a half-hour, but for nearly 
an hour he told her what she wished to 
know, while she listened in a happy 
dream ; and when at last she lay down, 
she refused his coverlet of dry grass, 
saying that she was quite warm. She 
declared that she did not even need the 
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coat he had taken from the saddle of 
the dead horse, but he wrapped it around 
her, and, saying “Good-night” almost 
brusquely, marched away in the light of 
the dying moon. 

The night wore on. At first Louise’s 
ears were sensitive to every sound, and 
there were stirrings in the hillock by 
which she slept, but she comforted her- 
self with the thought that they were the 
stirrings of lonely little waifs of nature 
like herself. Though she dared not let 
the thought take form, yet she feared, 
too, the sound of human footsteps. By 
and by, however, in the sweet quiet of 
the night and the somnolent light of the 
moon, sleep captured her. When at last 
Orlando’s footsteps did crush the dry 
grass, the sound failed to reach her ears, 
for it was then not very far from day- 
light, and she had slept for several hours. 
Sleep had not touched Orlando’s eyes 
when, sitting down by the stones which 
were to mark his resting-place, he waited 
for Louise to wake. 


CHAPTER X 


THe Moon was not ALONE 


Our on the prairie under the light of 
the stars a man had fought the first 
great battle of his life, and had emerged 


victorious. There are no drawn battles 
in the struggles of the soul. As Orlando 
fought, he was tortured by the thought 
that none would believe the truth to- 
morrow when it was told ; and that there 
would be penalty though there was no 
crime. 

As for Louise, she could have re- 
turned, almost blindly defiant, to her 
world, hand in hand with Orlando; and 
yet, when morning came, and her eyes 
opened on the prairie at day-break, with 
life stirring everywhere, she was glad 
of the victory—though the shadow of a 
great trouble to come was showing in her 
eyes. 

She knew what she had to face at 
Mayo, and that she had no proof of her 
perfect innocence. It was of little use 
for them to call upon Heaven to witness 
what the night had been; and Joel Maz- 
arine, who distrusted every man and 
woman, would distrust. her with a malev- 
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olent sternness which guilt only could 
effectively defy! 

Orlando’s enforced gayety as he in- 
vited her to a breakfast-of a couple of 
biscuits, left from yesterday’s broncho- 
busting, heartened her; yet both of them 
were conscious of the make-believe. 
They realized that they were helpless in 
the grip of harsh circumstance. It was 
almost sufficient to make them take ad- 
vantage of calumny and the traps set for 
them by Fate, and join hands forever. 

As they looked into each other’s eyes 
in the morning light, the same hopeless 
yet reckless thought flickered—flickered, 
and vanished. Yet as they looked out 
over the prairie towards Mayo, to which 
Louise must presently return, a rebellious 
sort of joy possessed them. 


HE discord of their thoughts was 

like music beside what had passed at 
Mayo. There nothing relieved the 
black, sullen rage of Joel Mazarine. 
He had returned to the house where his 
voice had always been able to summon 
his slaves, and to know that they would 
come—Chinaman, half-breed, wife. Now 
he called, and the wife did not come. 
On the new chestnut she had ridden 
away on the prairie, so the half-breed 
woman had said, as hard as she could 
go. He had scanned the prairie till night 
came, without seeing a sign of her. 

His black imagination instantly con- 
ceived the worst that Louise might do. 
It was not in him ever to have the decent 
alternative. He questioned the half- 
breed woman closely ; he savagely inter- 
rogated the Chinaman; and then he de- 
clared that they lied to him, that they 
knew more than they said; and when. 
after repeated challenges and question- 
ings he was unable to bear it any longer, 
he mounted his horse and galloped over 
to Slow Down Ranch. As he went, he 
kept swearing to himself that Louise had 
flown thither ; and like some fell disease, 
anger made his blood rank and his brain 
malignant. He could scarcely frame his 
words intelligibly when he arrived at 
Slow Down Ranch. 

There he was presently convinced that 
his worst suspicions were true, for Or- 
lando also had not returned. He saw it 
all. They had agreed to meet ; they had 
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met; they had eloped and were gone. 
His long upper lip was like some raven- 
ing thing of the sea, clammy and ugly 
in its motions ; his beady eyes were those 
of serpents watching for the instant to 
strike, and his words burst over the head 
of Orlando’s mother like shrapnel. 


OR once, however, the futile, fan- 

tastic mother rose higher than her- 
self, and declared that her son had never 
run away from, or with, anything in his 
life ; that he—Joel Mazarine—had never 
had anything worth her son’s running 
away with; and that her son, when he 
came back, would make him kneel and 
ask forgiveness as he had never asked it 
of his God. 

Indeed, the gaudy little lady stood in 
her doorway and chattered her maledic- 
tions after him, as he rode back again 
towards Mayo muttering curses which no 
class leader in the Methodist Church 
ought even to quote for pious purposes. 

Joel Mazarine had flattered himself 
that he had everything life could give— 
money, property and a garden of youth 
in which his old age could loiter and be 
glad; and that he should be suddenly 
defied and his garden made desolate, 
that the lines of his good fortune should 
be contemptuously crossed, caused him 
to rage like any heathen. His monstrous 
egotism made him like some brainless, 
infuriated bull in the arena, with the 
banderillos sticking in his hot hide. 

The two people whom he cursed were 
in Elysium compared to the place where 
he tortured himself. There are desert 
birds that silently surround a rattle- 
snake, as he sleeps, with little bundles 
of cactus-heads, with their million 
needles, so that, when the reptile wakes, 
it cannot escape through the palisade of 
bristling weapons by which it is sur- 
rounded; and in ghoulish anger it 
strikes its fangs into its own body until 
it dies. 

Just such a helpless rage possessed 
Joel Mazarine, and his religion did not 
suggest seeking comfort at that Throne 
of Grace to which he had so sonorously 
prayed on favorable occasions in public. 

Night held him viciously prowling in 
his own coverts; morning found him 
yellow and mottled, malignant but now 
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silent. He somehow felt that he would 
know the truth and the whole truth soon. 
He ate his pork and beans for breakfast 
with the appetite of a ravenous animal. 
He put pieces of the pork chop in his 
mouth with his fingers; he gulped his 
coffee ; but all the time he kept his eyes 
on the open door, as though he expected 
some messenger to announce at any min- 
ute that Providence had stricken his re- 
bellious wife by lightning and sudden 
death. It seemed to him that Nature 
and Jehovah must conspire to avenge 
him. 


AF TER three hours of further wait- 

ing he determined to go into Aska- 
toon. He would have bills printed ad- 
vertising for Louise as he had advertised 
for stray cattle ; he would have advertise- 
ments put in the newspapers proclaiming 
that his wife was strayed or stolen and 
must be put in pound when discovered. 
At the moment he had reached this de- 
cision, he caught sight of a wagon ap- 
proaching from the north. It was near 
enough for him to see that there was a 
woman in it; and the eyes of the half- 
breed hired woman, possessing the In- 
dian far-sight, saw that it was Louise, 
and told her master so. 

Ten minutes later Louise stood in 
front of the master of Mayo, and the 
master of Mayo filled the doorway. 

“What you want here?” he asked of 
her with blurred anger in his voice. 

“IT want to go to my room,” Louise 
answered quietly but firmly. “Please 
stand out of that doorway, and let me 
go to my room.” 

Now that Louise was face to face with 
her foe, a new spirit had. suddenly taken 
possession of her; and standing beside 
his broncho, a hand on its neck, Orlando 
almost smiled, for this was Louise with 
a new nature. There was defiance and 
courage in her face, not the fright, ap- 
prehension and anxiety which had 
almost overwhelmed her as they started 
back to Mayo, having been rescued by 
the search-party from Slow Down 
Ranch. The night had done something 
to Louise which was making itself felt. 

“You think you can come back here 
after what you’ve done — after where 
you’ve been—the likes of you!” Maz- 
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“I’m your wife by the law—just as much your wife to-day as yesterday. You treat me before strangers as if I were a crim- 
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arine snarled unmoving. “You. think 
that you can!” 

Louise turned swiftly to look at Or- 
lando and the three men, one riding and 
two in the wagon, as though to call them 
in evidence of her innocence; but there 
came to her eyes a sudden fire of indig- 
nation and courage, and she turned again 
to Mazarine and said: 

“I’m your wife by the law—just as 
much your wife to-day as yesterday. You 
treat me before strangers as if I were a 
criminal. I’m not going to be treated 
that way. I’ve got my rights. Stand back 
and let me in—stand back, Joel Maz- 
arine,” she said, and she took a step 
forward, child as she was, as though she 
would strike him. Something had trans- 
formed her. 

To Orlando she seemed scarcely real. 
The shrinking, colorless child of a few 
weeks had suddenly become a woman— 
and such a woman! 

“T’ll tell you in my own time where 
I’ve been and what I’ve done,” she con- 
tinued. “I want to go upstairs, Stand 
out of the doorway.” 


HERE was a movement behind her. 

The two men in the wagon and the 
one on his -horse seemed to grow angry 
and threatening. The ranchman dropped 
from his horse. Only Orlando stood 
cool, quiet and ominously watchful. Joel 
Mazarine did not fail to notice the move- 
ment of the three men. 

Presently Orlando’s voice said slowly 
and calmly: “Stand back, Mazarine. 
Let her go to her room. This is a free 
country, and she’s free in her own house. 
It’s her house until you’ve proved she’s 
got no right there.” Then he added with 
sharp insistence and menace: “Stand 
back—damn you, Mazarine!” 

Orlando did not move as he spoke, but 
there was a look in his face which an 
enemy would not care to see if he was 
had at a disadvantage. 

Mazarine, in spite of his rage, quailed 
before the slow menacing voice so little 
in tune with its reputation for giggling, 
and stepping back, let Louise pass. 
Then he plunged forward out of the 
doorway. 

“That’s right. Come outside,” said 
Orlando scornfully. “Come out into the 


open.” His voice became lower. There 
was something deadly in it, boy as he 
was. “Come out, you hypocrite, and 
listen to what I’ve got to say. Listen to 
the truth I’ve got to tell you. If you 
don’t listen, I'll horsewhip you, that’d 
horsewhip a woman, till you can’t stand 
—you loathsome old dog..... Yes, he 
took his horsewhip to her yesterday,” he 
added to the spectators, who muttered 
angrily, for the West is chivalrous to- 
wards women. 


SOMETHING near to madness pos- 
sessed Orlando.. No one had ever 
seen him as he was at that moment. 
Down through generations had come to 
him some iron thing that suddenly re- 
vealed itself in him, as something had 
just suddenly revealed itself in Louise. 
The other three men—two in the 
wagon and one beside his horse—stared 
at him as though they had seen him for 
the first time. They were unprepared for 
the passion that possessed him. Not a 
muscle of his body appeared to move; 
he was as motionless as the trunk of a 
tree. He seemed rooted to the ground, 
but in his eyes and his voice there was, 
as one of the ranchers said afterwards, 
“Hell—and then some more.” 

“Listen to me,” he said again, and his 
voice was very low and husky now. 
“Yesterday I was broncho-busting—” 

Thereupon he told the whole story of 
what had happened since he had seen 
Louise thrown from her chestnut on the 
prairie. He told how Louise was too 
shaken and ill to attempt the journey 
back to Mayo, and how they had camped 
where they were, near the dead horse. 

As Orlando talked, the old man 
seemed to be seized by terrible hatred and 
jealousy. “You needn’t tell me the rest,” 
he broke in, his h@nds opening and 
shutting, his mouth like some cavern of 
the sea which noisome things frequented. 
“T guess I understand everything.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth 
when from the wagon a man said: 
“Wait—wait, Mister. I got something 
to say.” 

He sprang to the ground, and ran be- 
tween Mazarine and Orlando. 

“This is where I come in,” he said. 
“You don’t know me. Well, I know you. 
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Everybody knows you, and nobody likes 
you. I know what happened last night. 
I’m a brother of your fellow Christian 
Rigby, the druggist, over there in Aska- 
toon. He’s a Methodist. I’m not. I’m 
only good. I been a lot o’ things, and 
nothing in the end. Well, you hearken 
to my tale. 

“T was tramping with my swag on my 
back acrost the prairie to Askatoon from 
Waterway. I’m a sundowner. When the 
sun goes down, I down to my bed wher- 
ever I be on the prairie. I was asleep— 
I'd been half drunk—when the chestnut 
threw your wife and broke its leg; but I 
was awake when he rode up.” He 
pointed to Orlando. “I was awake, and 
so I watched. I knew who she was; I 
knew who he was.” He pointed to Or- 
lando again. “I guessed I’d see some- 
thing. I did. 

“T watched them two people all night. 
There was a moon. I could see. I 


wasn’t fifteen feet from her all night. I 
guess I got the truth, and I guess if you 
want any evidence about me you can get 
it. Lots of people know me out here. 
I aint got any house or any home, and I 
get drunk sometimes, and I aint got 


money to buy meals with, lots of times, 
but nobody ever knowed me lie. That’s 
what ruined me—lI been too truthful. 
Well, I’m not lying now, Mister. I’m 
telling you the God-help-me truth. He’s 
a gentleman.” He pointed again to Or- 
lando. “He’s a gentleman from away 
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back in God’s country, wherever that is, 
and she’s the best of the best of the very 
best. 

“You can bet your greasy old boots 
and ugly face that you’ve got a bigger 
fortune in that wife of yours than 
you’ve any right to. Say, she’s a queen, 
Mister, and don’t you forget it, and’”— 
he drawled out his words—‘‘you go in- 
side your house and get down on your 
knees, same as you do in the meeting- 
house, and thank the Lord you love so 
well for all his blessings. As my friend 
here said a little while back,” —he 
pointed to Orlando again, — “ ‘Damn 
you, Mazarine!’ Go and hide yourself.” 

The old man stood for a moment 
dumfounded and confused; then with- 
out a word he turned and disappeared 
inside the house. 

“He raised his horsewhip ag’in’ a 
woman, did he?” said one of Orlando’s 
ranchmen. “Aint that a matter we got 
to take notice of ?” 

“Boys,” said Orlando as he motioned 
them to be off, ‘Mrs. Mazarine can take 
care of herself. You'll forget what’s 
happened, if you want to play up to 
her. If she needs you, she'll be sure to 
let you know.” 

A moment afterwards they were all 
on their way on the road leading to 
Slow Down Ranch. 

“He didn’t giggle much that time,” 
said one of the ranchmen of Orlando, 
as they moved on. 


And did old Mazarine believe the story? Knowing him as well as you 
have come to know him in this novel, you may form your own conclu- 
sion. Sir Gilbert Parker’s answer comes in the intensely exciting next 
installment of ‘‘Wild Youth,’’ which will appear in the October Red 
Book Magazine, on the news-stands September 23rd. 














“My Gentleman Friend” 


OSY, the errand girl at the Elite, had none. 


She hud never had one. And 


in the secret depths of her soul lurked a fear that she never would have one. 


By Ida M. Evans 


Who wrote “ Virginia,” ““Mudpuddles” and other equally unusual stories.. 
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ISAPPROVINGLY Rosy 
'| Bolly regarded the limp strip 
of tan taffeta that, like a 
= storm-slumped sail, trailed 
from Estelline Halski’s ciel chip cha- 
peau to her lean young shoulders. Rosy 
was errand girl at the Elite Wholesale 
Millinery House. Estelline was bundle 
wrapper at a mere department store. It 
was to be expected that Rosy, being em- 
ployed at Fashion’s incubation, so to 
speak, should be more informed than 
Estelline as to what was comme il faut. 

And it was in a spirit of perfect kind- 
liness that she delicately intimated that 
less limpness would improve that taf- 
feta’s trailing. 

But Rosy got the reward that very 
properly falls to most givers of unso- 
licited advice. She got snubbed. 

“Maybe!” condescendingly conceded 
Estelline to the lesson on how a fifteen- 
year-old working girl should dress. 
“But” — with languid and patronizing 
hauteur—“my gentleman friend admires 
this hat just as it is.” 

Estelline was two months older than 
Rosy, and a half-inch taller. She swept 
regally into the “L” train that rumbled 
up, and took the choicer seat, next the 
window, with a Queen Elizabethan air 
of being entitled to it by virtue of her 
own importance. Like a rebuked lady- 
in-waiting, Rosy took the leavings, and 
sat her small lank self next the aisle, 
where, at each successive station, an in- 
rushing relay of the morning crowd 
jostled her. 

Estelline folded her hands on her lap 
and complacently viewed the landscape 
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of rear porches and back yards that the 
“L,” like a silver serpent, coiled grace- 
fully past. Life was fair to Estelline. 

Rosy clasped her paper-wrapped 
lunch in her lap and held her small head 
sidewise to evade elbows from the aisle. 
Stolidly she viewed the landscape of 
back yards and rear porches. Life was 
a somewhat stolid affair.to Rosy, consist- 
ing, as it did, mostly of work and home, 
with “L” rides spread between like 
rancid butter. 


RESENTLY Estelline said, in the 

pitying tone that is scorn’s first 
cousin, “You aint got a gentleman 
friend, have you, Rosy?” 

“No’m,” said Rosy quite nonchalantly. 

Estelline added hastily, “If I hurt 
your feelings, Rosy, I—I beg your 
pardon!” 

“Oh, you aint hurting ’em,” assured 
Rosy. Which statement, considered as 
truth or untruth, was fifty-fifty. Rosy 
had no gentleman friend. She had never 
had one. And in the secret depths of her 
small head, lurked a gloomy fear that 
the Almighty, in arranging this scheme 
of things temporal, had made no provi- 
sion for her ever having a gentleman 
friend. Else why had He afflicted her 
with ugly hair, a too-small, too-round, 
too-solemn face, and a nose that could 
have been far less broad at bridge and 
nostril and still have done a nose’s work. 
Rosy often confessed to Lucy, a more 
sympathetic friend than Estelline, that 
she simply despised that nose. 

But Rosy contemptuously did not envy 
Estelline. She was simply annoyed by 
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ucy’s eyes were cast down toward the banana that she nibbled. Her white lashes fluttered nervously against her long 
cheeks. “Oh, I’m coming to the dance,” said Lucy, “but not—with you.” In all the glad and the sad of Rosy Bolly’s 
busy after life, there came no greater shock to her than came when Lucy added: “I met a—a boy at church.” 
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that fatuous assumption of superiority. 
Because of a stooped, snuffling, sallow- 
faced grocery boy! His bushy hair was 
the color of tallow, too! Now, if it had 
been the clerk at the drug store on the 
corner near Rosey’s home, then Estel- 
line’s boasting might have been under- 
standable. The drug clerk belonged in- 
disputably to the tribe known as young 
gods. He had the sad, proud handsome- 
ness rarely seen outside films or soda- 
fountains. His eyes were big, blue and 
beautiful. His hair was a rich, lustrous 
black that the Elite displayed only in 
the best imported plush. His finger-nails 
were as pink and oval as the highest- 
priced silk peach blossoms. His neckties 
were knitted knots of pastel loveliness. 

But as for Jed Filks, whom Johnson, 
the grocer, threatened every week to fire 
because he puttered so over putting up 
orders! Rosy’s small, lank body fairly 
twitched with scorn as Estelline wore a 
smirk—yes, smirk !—of pride. She was 
ruffled beyond endurance when Estelline 
murmured, “Coming home from the 
nickel show last night, me an’ my 
friend”—with slow, unctuous, satisfied 
emphasis on the last four words. 

Rosy broke in uncourteously: “Aint 
the cars slow this morning? And I 
wanted to be at work early, ‘cause Mme. 
Coraline is designing the new season’s 
hats. I jus’ love to work for her when 
she designs !”—ecstatically. “I have to 
get her armfuls of plumes, rose an’ 
bronze an’ mauve; and heaps of velvet, 
emerald an’ purple an’ pink; and loads 
of satin an’ chiffon an’ cloth-of-gold an’ 
coral an’ silver fringe; and white aig- 
rettes an’ heliotrope plush an’ turquoise 
pins an’ iridescent brocades an’ sparklin’ 
jet an’ ruby buckles—” And when, gulp- 
ing for breath, Rosy came to a full stop, 
smirk of pride and fatuous satisfaction 
had dropped from Estelline like feathers 
from a plucked bantam. 

Into her eyes came the aching light 
that comes to every woman’s when white 
aigrettes and cloth-of-gold are men- 
tioned. 

“Tt must be sort of uninterestin’ work- 
ing in a department store,” patronizingly 
added Rosy. 

“Tt’s awful uninterestin’,” discon- 
tentedly admitted Estelline. “Rosy,”— 
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pleadingly,—“‘could you get me a job at 
the Elite?” 

Rosy drawled doubtfully: “Oh, I 
don’t think so. Millinery aint like wrap- 
ping bundles. Millinery takes talent.” 

Estelline digested this in glum silence. 
Rosy strutted out of the car. 

Between the coatroom of the Elite 
and the workroom, she detoured toward 
the power-machine room where Lucy 
Cole ran errands. As a friend, Lucy 
was balm to feelings that Estelline 
frazzled. Lucy was not a beautiful girl. 
But she was sweet and gentle. Rosy 
often thought it was a shame that so 
amiable a girl had white eyelashes and a 
nasal voice. But Lucy accepted life and 
looks docilely. Her greatest pleasure 
was the weekly meeting of the Young 
Women’s Guild. Rosy respected her for 
a churchly leaning that her own restless 
self could not acquire, and she had de- 
cided that in years to come, when par- 
ents were dead and life had passed its 
busy full tide and was ebbing to its 
close, she and Lucy would live together 
in congenial spinsterhood in a small, 
cozy flat. 

This morning as she skipped from the 
coatroom, she blithely pictured that 
pleasant companionship. Then in the 
side corridor she met Benny Hinks. Skip 
slackened to a haughty dawdle. 


ENNY was strolling along as slowly 
as a youth can stroll and not arrive 
at a complete standstill. But at sight 
of Rosy, he managed to slacken his 
gait appreciably also, and the grimace 
that instantly leaped to his pale, peaked 
face matched the grimace that simul- 
taneously leaped to Rosy’s small, round 
face as precisely as one lima bean 
matches another. Their mutual antago- 
nism was due to a long-held and fre- 
quently expressed difference of opinion 
on the relative importance of errand girl 
and errand boy to present-day industry 
in general and the wholesale millinery 
business in particular. 

Meeting and passing this morning, 
they were silent, for neither could think 
of a sufficiently biting greeting. There 
was no reason for the rebuke shrilled by 
Mme. Coraline as she whisked by. 

“Rosy! I told you to be at work 
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early! And here you are dawdling and 
chattering to the boys! Get me some 
magenta tulle—quick !” 

Mme. Coraline whisked on before you 
could more than glimpse a frown, a 
fluffy black head and a gray broadcloth 
gown. Benny strolled on, snickering. 
Rosy marched on, her small face the 
wine-red of mortification. 

Rosy had often pensively reflected that 
if there was one thing that could recon- 
cile her to the state of admirationless 
celibacy that the Lord had so evidently 
planned for her, it was the sight of. pale, 
peaked, homely, flat-soled Benny Hinks, 
with his light, lusterless brown eyes and 
muddy brown hair that was as stiff and 
straight as buckram. Many times Rosy 
had been moved to pity for his mother. 
Perhaps the unfortunate woman had 
hoped to have a blue-eyed, stately son— 
like the drug clerk. And now such an 
insinuation from Mme. Coraline! 

Rosy’s respect for that lady was 
chopped in two. Maybe Mme. Coraline 
could twist color and fabric in such 


fashion as to induce admiring opthalmia 
from Michigan Avenue and the Middle 


West; but it was plain her perspicacity 
was confined to millinery. 

After magenta tulle, she had to scurry 
for brown tulle, ciel tulle, reseda tulle, 
claret tulle, pearl tulle. It was to be a 
tulle season. She did not see Lucy till 
they met to eat luncheon in a corner of 
the power-machine room. 

By that time, Rosy was in radiant 
humor. A bulletin had been posted an- 
nouncing that the annual dance given by 
the Elite management to its employees 
would be held the next Wednesday even- 
ing. Rosy remembered last year pleas- 
urably. It had been an evening of 
giggling and gustatory delight. Snuggled 
beside Lucy in a corner, she had made 
away with twenty-six stuffed olives and 
seven nut sandwiches, besides many other 
tidbits. There had been an aftermath of 
pain, naturally, but Rosy had the large 
soul that does not mind consequences. 
This year she hoped to do better. Hagill, 
manager of the Elite House, had his 
share of faults as a man and a boss. His 
voice was loud and coarse; his glance 
was a long remove from geniality ;: his 
disposition was austere; but his broad- 
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minded conception of the eatables neces- 
sary for a dance for employees endeared 
him to Rosy. 

“Come home from work with me for 
supper,” she invited Lucy, “—'’cause 
we’re so much nearer the car line.” 

There was silence. Rosy industriously 
chewed a cooky and meditated that last 
year she had neglected the chocolate 
éclairs for the olives. This time she must 
try to do justice to both. Presently she 
realized that Lucy, usually as polite as 
the model little girl so prevalent in our 
grandfathers’ time, had not answered. 
She looked questioningly at her. 

Lucy took a strangely long time to 
peel a banana. And then she said: “I 
was going to tell you, Rosy, that I—I— 
am not going to the dance with—with 
you.” 

Rosy was aghast at this departure 
from their custom. “Lucy! Why?” 

““Because,’-—in a low, nervous voice. 

“Wont your mother let you?” The 
year before, both mothers had com- 
mented severely on the late homecoming. 

“Oh yes,”’—instantly. 

“Your new green serge is a nice 
enough dress,” comforted Rosy. Secretly 
she did not wholly admire Lucy’s best 
dress. But then—oh, -egotistical Rosy! 
—it really doesn’t make a great deal of 
difference what some folks wear, you 
know, especially folks with white lashes. 

Lucy agreed with animation: “I 
know that. I like my new green dress. 
I wore it to church Sunday.” 

Rosy regarded her with suspicion. 
Was it religion? She irritably hoped not. 
But you never can tell about ninnyish 
folks like Lucy. 

“Then why aint you coming to the 
dance?” she crossly demanded. 

Lucy’s eyes were cast down toward the 
banana that she nibbled. Her white 
lashes fluttered nervously against her 
long cheeks. Her face turmed pink—a 
silly, fatuous pink it seemed to the star- 
ing Rosy. 

“Oh, I’m coming to the dance,” said 
Lucy, “but not—with you.” 

In all the glad and the sad of Rosy 
Bolly’s busy after life, there came no 
greater shock to her than came then. She 
had poignant moments, hurting mo- 
ments, stunning moments; but no mo- 













She put in a 
penny and got 
a peppermint 
chocolate. 


ment was ever so poignant, so hurting, 
so stunning, as when Lucy added: 

“I met a—a boy at church.” Her 
lashes were still low, but her voice had 
the same prideful inflection that Estel- 
line annoyed you with. 

“Did you?” Rosy’s voice was flat. 
She tried not to let it be, but it was. 

The plunge over, Lucy went on 
eagerly. He was a nice boy, and lone- 
some, having recently come to the city. 
It would not be kind for Lucy to refuse 
to dissipate some of that lonesomeness. 
She hoped Rosy didn’t mind. 

Rosy was composed. “Not at all,” 
she said. 

As soon as she knew him better, she’d 
ask him (this very kindly) if he cared 
if Rosy occasionally came along with 





them 
places. But Rosy 
could see for herself a 
first occasion of this sort 
was delicate. Or (this 
doubtfully) could Rosy see? 
Rosy’s small ears tingled. 
That Lucy, whom she had 
always looked somewhat 
down upon,—affectionately, 
of course, but still down 
upon,—should take this supe- 
rior tone! 
“I understand,”’—coldly. 
And that night at home she 
\ bitterly inspected her own 
eyelashes, which were brown, 
but very scant. Rosy tried 
not to be irreverent, but it was 
impossible not to feel a certain 





sense of injury toward the 
Almighty. Eyelashes are small 


affairs, even when extra long. It 
seemed to her that He needn’t have 
been so prodigal of natural adorn- 
ment to sparrows and chickens, and so 
sparing with some people. Why, the 
feathers of one common wren would 
make enough eyelash for a whole work 
room. And one hen’s molting would out 
fit the Milliners’ Union. There was no 
denying it—the world had been put to 
gether very haphazardly! 

Her pessimism was interrupted by 
Hetty Cohan, whose widowed mother 
had a forlorn little delicatessen shop be 
side the drug store. Hetty’s shoulders 
slumped forward tiredly. You under- 
stood why when you learned that she had 
six small brothers. 

Hetty brought a flappy, aged straw 
hat of indeterminate color and some rib- 
bon whose original crisp blue had long 
been washed to gray-white flimsiness. 
These she requested Rosy, as a friend 
and fashion expert, to put together into 
a bit of modish headgear. 

Rosy dubiously regarded them. Hetty’s 
faith in her skill was as embarrassing as 
Estelline’s lack. 
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The drug clerk belonged indispu- 
tably to the tribe known as young 
gods. He had the sad, proud 
handsomeness rarely seen outside 
films or soda-fountains. 


Iletty sighed gloomily at Rosy’s ex- 


pression. ‘Do the best you can,” she 
urged. ‘‘Ma can’t spare any money for 
new.” 

While Rosy sympathetically did her 
best, Hetty unfolded her own stock of 
doldrums. Hetty could not find words 
morose enough to describe her attitude 
toward boys. She simply despised them. 
She said anyone would, who had to wash 
six necks and pairs of ears every day 
and comb six heads, because her mother 
was a busy delicatessener. 

“And eat! No matter how many 
slices of bread you cut,” she lamented, 
“you can’t ever fill ’em up!” 

Rosy was in the mood to give militant 
advice. “I’d slap ’em.” 

“Sometimes I do,”—dolefully. 

“I'd get a job downtown.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t go off and leave ’em 
all on Ma’s hands,” sighed Hetty. 
“But”—brightening as Rosy twisted the 
much-ironed ribbon into a fair frou- 
frou—“some time they’ll grow up, and 
then I’ll get a rest.” ‘Then with sudden 
enthusiasm she cried, ‘Rosy, it’d be nice 
if you and me when we got old could live 
in a little flat together !” 
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Rosy took prompt pains to squelch 
such hope. Though Hetty was an 
estimable girl, she felt that she had a 
right to demand more of life than her 
companionship. Moreover, she resented 
the matter-of-course implication that 
neither would have other ties. 

“T aint going to live in a flat,’-—with 
dignity. ‘It wouldn’t pay,’—loftily.— 
“with me being over in Paris so much, 
gettin’ new ideas. Most designers live at 
swell hotels and take their meals at 
cafés.” 

“Do they?” said Hetty humbly. 

When the hat was finished, Rosy 
graciously volunteered to walk as far as 
the drug store with Hetty. 

Rosy’s mother looked up from the 
basket of underwear that she was mend- 
ing and objected that it was after nine 
o'clock. 

“Just to the corner,’”’ protested Rosy 
impatiently. 

“Don’t be gone long,” ordered her 
father from behind his newspaper. “I’m 
reading this minute about a girl that 
was kidnaped.” 

Rosy’s small mouth curled cynically 
as she skipped out. She knew her parents 
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were worthy people and well-posted on 
some points; her mother could fry 
parsnips elegantly, and her father was a 
genius at patching up old furniture. 
But what they didn’t know about life as 
it really is, would fill a billboard as long 
as the “L” tracks. She recalled their 
fears and exhortations when she started 
to work some twenty months before. 
‘They had averred that it was a strange 
and dangerous matter. She must not run 
in front of street-cars or automobiles ; 
she must take fright at any attention 
paid her by strangers, young or old! 
Well! In twenty months of “L”-riding 
and errand-running, the annoying atten- 
tions paid Rosy had been: 

One yell from a policeman when she 
streaked across the middle of a block: 
“Say, young un, you cross at crossings, 
or I'll run you in!” 

One chortle from a newsboy when she 
slipped on the sleety pavement and 
somersaulted by his stand one bitter 
morning in January. 

One yank by an “L”-guard when her 
feet nearly missed the step as the train 
sprang on from the platform. “Yuh 
wanna git squashed?” he had bawled 
angrily. 

One stern scrutiny and lengthy ques- 
tioning from a plump, benevolent old 
gentleman who was gathering data for 
an article on the “Vitiation of the 
Health of the Future Mothers of the 
Race.” 

Many. reprimands from Mr. Hagill, 
general manager of the Elite Wholesale 
Millinery Company. 

Grimaces and_ taunts 
from Benny Hinks. 

Rosy had a cynical conviction that 
Life—great, important, wonderful Life 
—had snubbed her. And this evening the 
conviction was more deeply driven in; 
for the handsome, blue-eyed drug clerk. 
who, like most young gods, was quite 
aware of his own high estate, admon- 
ished her, “Get away from that slot ma- 
chine, sissy, unless you’ve got a cent.” 

Rosy was ashamed to look at Hetty. 
Haughtily she put in a penny, got a 
peppermint chocolate, bade Hetty a 
crusty good-night and went home. 
Sissy! Her heart bubbled with bitter- 
ness. 


ad infinitum 
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\ THEN the present is a drab, hard 
road, and the future is a long way 
off, you have only one recourse. You 
can catch hold of the cobweb flutterings 
of Fancy and pull yourself up from 
Life-as-it-really-is to the rose-misted 
path that runs just above—the path of 
Glory-that-will-come-some-day. 

The rose mists of that upper path are 
kindly. They touch your somewhat 
coarse dark hair into gilded silkiness. 
They light your ordinary round, hazel 
eyes into sparkling beauty. They mold 
your too-solemn, too-round face into an 
exquisite oval. They veil your somewhat 
muddy complexion with lovely pink-and- 
whiteness. 

For three days, Rosy Bolly strolled 
along that happy path, attired in an 
elegant gray panne velvet gown, pearl 
suede slippers, gray silk stockings and 
several brilliant-studded platinum brace- 
lets. She paced regally through the 
workrooms, which kowtowed before her. 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Illinois, in the persons of their 
millinery retailers, went on figurative 
knees before her as the only prophet 
who could lead them out of the wilder- 
ness of dowdiness into the promised land 
of stylishness. Bokins, the credit man, 
who was half-ogre, half-satyr, bowed 
humbly as she swept past his office. Ha- 
gill assured her, in sob-choked, appre- 
hensive voice, that he steod ready to 
raise whatever contract any other whole- 
sale house offered her. 

She visited Estelline, who, slatternly, 
middle-aged, bowed with woe, lived with 
four wretched, wan children in a 
wretched rear flat. Squeamishly Rosy 
drew gray panne velvet gown tight about 
her. Such an awful home! Estelline 
sadly confessed that her husband had 
never supported her. For some reason 
he could not get steady work. Grocer 
after grocer fired him. 

Rosy could not help saying, “I could 
have warned you—if you would have 
listened.” 

Estelline sighed, “Ah, if only you 
had!” Then she begged, “Rosy, for the 
sake of the old days when we were girls 
together, will you get me work at the 
wholesale house ?” 


Rosy was magnanimity itself. “Cer- 
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tainly ; but since you are inexperienced, 
the pay will be small. You should have 
started young—as I did.” 

Then Rosy swept into the drug store. 
The handsome clerk hurried forward, 


admiring eyes on the chic velvet skirt. 


Rosy bent critical glance on the case of 
perfumed toilet soaps. “Dear me, what 
a poor assortment!”—and _ swept 
haughtily out, despite his profuse apolo- 
gies. 

She hardly remembered Benny Hinks. 
He was still at the Elite House, in a 
humble capacity. Sometimes she passed 
him in a corridor, his overalled form 
stooped, broom in hand. His sullen eyes 
enviously followed her. 

She went to see Lucy, who also lived 
in a miserable tenement. Numerous 
progeny, dirty of face, with smeared 
hands and torn garments, pulled at 
Lucy’s faded’ calico dress. Lucy was 
gaunt, sad and distressed. “Ah, Rosy!” 
she exclaimed, “you were wise !’””—with 
wistful glance at the glittering platinum 
bracelets and beautiful velvet dress. 
“You”—passionately—‘“avoided all this 
drudgery and poverty that have made 
me old before my time!” 

Rosy could not refrain from saying 
frankly, though with pity, “Yes, Lucy, I 
was wise.” 


HE rose-misted path of Glory-that- 

will-come-some-day is a treacherous 
thoroughfare. As a note of certain pitch 
will shiver a glass goblet to fragments, 
so a discordant word from the drab road 
of Life-as-it-really-is may float up and 
slit away the rose mists and precipitate 
you to the hard path below. Your soul 
stubs its toes, and your spiritual forehead 
is bruised, and you sulkily pick yourself 
up with a sense of militancy that no mere 
physical mishap could evoke. 

There came a vexatious morning. 
Bokins was in a bad humor. Hagill was 
in a mad humor. Mme. Coraline-was in 
a vile humor. She was a temperamental 
taskmistress, was Mme. Coraline. As 
likely as not, if you dallied when bring- 
ing velvet from the stockroom, she would 
grab you by your small resentful 
shoulders and shake you fiercely right 
before the whole workroom. And when 
the velvet had been slashed and frilled 
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into a cross between a chrysanthemum 
exhibit and a tabouret, something that 
Hagill rubbed gloating hands over, and 
cried, ‘“That’s the stuff !”—why, then, as 
likely: as not, Mme. Coraline, her eyes 
glistening with the joy of achievement, 
would grab you by your small sullen 
chin, right before the workroom, kiss you 
plump in the mouth and slip ten or 
twenty-five cents into your hand, with 
such gay apology as, “Some day you'll 
be a cranky designer, chicken, and mis- 
treat the poor girls that wait on you.” 

But so far to-day only the shaking had 
taken place, and Rosy’s_ shoulders 
twitched sullenly. Moreover, whatever 
distress and gauntness Lucy Cole might 
be fated to incur in the future, at pres- 
ent she was fast developing into a smug, 
patronizing young person whom Rosy 
found hard to endure. 

And when at lunch she said, for the 
sixth pitying time: “I feel terrible, 
Rosy, ’cause you aint got any one to take 
you to the dance. If it wasn’t the first 
time, I’d make him let you come along 
with us.” 

“Never mind,” said Rosy coldly. 

“Maybe you can get Hetty Cohan to 
come with you.” 

“Never mind,” repeated 
tilely. 

The rose mists were gray and they 
hung in worthless shreds. She remem- 
bered a newspaper article that her father 
had read to her mother the evening be- 
fore. 

“I wish I lived in England ’stead of 
America,” meditated Rosy. 

Iucy wanted to know why. 

“There’s more fun there,” said Rosy 
with grim enthusiasm. “Women can 
throw rocks at cathedral windows! And 
smash men’s silk hats! And bust marble 
statues! And slash up oil paintings! 
And ride in patrol wagons!” 

“Aint you awful!” cried. Lucy in dis- 
may. 

With a cold, militant grin, Rosy 
picked up her last cooky and sauntered 
out. Once she and Lucy had never, 
never thought of separating till the one- 
o’clock gong clanged them apart. But 
friendship’s rope had frayed. 

In the passage outside the machine- 
room, her saunter slackened till it was 


Rosy hos- 
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a snail’s pace. Benny Hinks was ap- 
proaching. Rosy was in a mood for 
bitter argument. She knew of no more 
welcome opponent than Benny. Oh, the 
things she could say to Benny Hinks— 
things she didn’t dare say to Mme. 
Coraline or Hagill or her parents or 
Lucy. 

Benny was dawdling along. His 
dawdle slackened till it stopped. Rosy 
perceived that he was making an 
altogether new grimace at her — and 
not a particularly clever one, either: 
it was too strained. 

Belligerently she waited for him to 
speak. 

He began 
Rosy—” 

She waited. 

“T got something to—to say—to 
you.” 

Her hands clenched. ‘Say it!” 

“T’m—I’m afraid you'll get mad.” 

Rosy’s hands clenched harder. “Say 
it!” she dared him. The dare quivered 
with threat. 

But fear had laid hold of Benny. 

He looked around uneasily, as 


with a gulp, “Say, 


though he would like to get away. 


But he ventured, ‘“You—you 
know the dance—next Wednesday ?” 
Rosy’s eyes glittered. Ah! 
Would he taunt her because 
she had no one to come 
with! Would he? She 
stepped toward him. 

But before she could 
speak or act, Benny 
took a mouthful of 
breath, swallowed it, and 
said jerkily: “I—I don’t 
live so very near you, but I 
can come around your way just as 
well as not. And—and I thought 
maybe we could ride down to- 
gether—and then — then your 
mother needn’t worry about 
you getting home—safe.” 

Rosy’s hands unclenched and 
dropped flat at her sides. She 
stared at Benny. That was not 
a grimace. That was fright. 

Blushing,” Benny looked at 
the floor, the walls, the win- 
dows, the ceiling and his feet. 
But presently he looked at Rosy. 
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He was a homely boy, and until now 

Rosy had seen no light but that of 

antagonism and derision in his lusterless 

brown eyes. Wonderingly she met the 

unhappy, humble, hopeful, deferential 

appeal of one who is taking his first 

timorous step in the road of Paying- 
attention-to-girls. 

You cannot continue warfare, unless 

vou are a barbarian, with 

an enemy who lays down 

his weapons and sidles 

over to your side. In 

spite of herself, Rosy 

felt her own 

long-held 

and 


When 

she met 

Benny, 

her head 

was as high and 

stiff as though 

wired aloft. 

With an indis- 

tinct mumble, he slouched past her. 


<a 
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fiercely cherished sense of antagonism 
slipping away. She clutched at it des- 
perately; she tried to hold it; she 
wanted to keep it. She did not like 
Benny Hinks; she never had liked him ; 
she never could like him. 

But she had a sudden strange re- 
luctance to hurt his feelings. 

“T—JI wasn’t going to the dance,” she 
evaded. 

“There'll be a swell feed,” he told 
her. 

With sudden and strange satisfaction, 
Rosy remembered that her new best dress 
was a tasteful blue poplin, not a garish 
affair like Lucy’s green serge. 

“T have nothing to wear,” she ob- 
jected. 

“Aw, you look all right in anything. 

It was earth-old tribute, minted when 
women were dragged caveward. In- 
stinctively Rosy accepted it as her due. 
She was not vain, but her heart had 
soil for vanity, as was evinced by a de- 
mure drooping of her eyelashes. 

“No, I don’t,” she contradicted. “Any- 
way, I don’t know if my mother would 
let me go to a dance with a boy.” 

“Wont she ?”—mournfully. 

Rosy graciously yielded. 
her, though.” 

“Rosy Bolly!” cried Mme. Coraline 
crossly. “The gong sounded fully four 
minutes ago, and here you stand as usual 
chattering to Benny! I want a terra- 
cotta ostrich pouf this minute!” | 

Chin in air, Rosy marched off. She re- 
criminatingly remembered that not long 
back, all southern Iowa had waited for 
hemp placques because Hagill was dis- 
cussing “Watch Your Step” with Mme. 
Coraline and forgot to ’phone the order 
to the shipping-room. 

But when she met Fstelline on the 
“L” that evening, she had one of the 
superlative moments that come only once 
or twice in a lifetime. 

Nonchalantly she mentioned the com- 
ing dance. 

Fstelline was mildly interested. “It’s 
nice” — patronizingly — “that you and 
Lucy live near each other and can come 
home together.” 

Said Rosy loftily: “I aint going with 
Lucy. I—TI have a gentleman friend.” 

Estelline always was an unpleasant 


” 


“T’ll ask 
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person. She demanded  sceptically, 
“What’s his name?” 

“Mr. Hinks,” Rosy haughtily in- 
formed her. ‘He is assistant to Hagill, 
the manager.” 


FTERWARD Rosy bitterly _ re- 
gretted that premature boasting, and 
was dismally glad that she had not con- 
fided in Lucy, being moved to save the 
news as a crushing surprise to that smug 
young lady. For Rosy learned how false 
a man can be. ’ 

The very next day Benny told her that 
his mother was ill, and he didn’t think 
that he could get away for that dance. 

Rosy spoke words of sympathy. It 
was too bad. She heroically stifled her 
own disappointment. Benny wriggled 
away while she was yet speaking. His 
ears were red, as though afire. Rosy was 
puzzled. 

The world is a small place, and the 
northwest section of Chicago is smaller. 
That same evening Rosy’s mother met 
Benny’s mother in a bargain butcher- 
shop halfway between the ladies’ homes. 
The two had a slight acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Hinks mentioned the fine health 
that she had enjoyed for some time past 
and was still enjoying. 

Mrs. Bolly did not know of the invi- 
tation extended her daughter and then 
withdrawn. Returning home, she inno- 
cently repeated Mrs. Hinks’ words. 

Rosy was dumfounded. Big-eyed, she 
digested the news. And when she met 
Benny the next morning, her small head 
was as high and stiff as though wired 
aloft. With an indistinct mumble, he 
slouched past her, and thereafter point- 
edly avoided her. He cut across corri- 
dors or hastily backed when he saw her 
coming. 

Rosy’s face was a small, round sneer. 
Another girl, a prettier girl, she sup- 
posed. Well, did she care? Certainly 
not! She had got along without Ben 
Hinks for some time, and she guessed 
she could get along without him again. 
A peaked, homely, slouchy errand boy 
that she never had particularly liked! 
But she wished bitterly that she had kept 
still to Estelline. 

Lucy again said in patronizing pity: 
“T just feel dreadful over you and the 
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dance. If it wasn’t the 
Clarence asked me—” 

“For goodness’ sake quit talking about 
Clarence,” snapped Rosy. 

But when Mme. Coraline lapsed into 
genial mood after several days of 
temper, Rosy sought information from 
her. The matter was too puzzling to be 
understood by her inexperienced self. 

“You've had gentlemen friends, Mme. 
Coraline, aint you?” she asked confi- 
dentially. 

Mme. Coraline’s handsome, thirty- 
vear-old brown eyes sparkled with mirth 
and curiosity. “I’ve had a few in my 
time,” she acknowledged while she 
deftly poured twelve yards of ribbon 
where only three were meant to ripple. 
“Why, child ?” 

“A few!” Miss Dacey, saleswoman in 
the dress hats, laughed unpleasantly, and 
murmured : 

“Rich man, poor man, beggarman, 
thief, 

“Lawyer, broker, drummer, politician. 
cloak and suit manufacturer, chiropodist. 
cattleman, floorwalker—”’ 

“Never mind,” Mme. Coraline inter- 
rupted tartly. “Why, Rosy?” 

“Did you ever have one who made you 
think one day that he liked you and the 
next day acted like he didn’t?” earnestly 
asked Rosy. 

Mme. Coraline laughed _ shortly. 
“Once or twice, my dear. Most women 
have such experience,’ — consolingly. 
“Get me some red taffeta, dearie, quick. 
It’s nearly six o’clock. And here—” 
She pressed a silver quarter into Rosy’s 
hand as apology for the temper of the 
last few days. 

Rosy abstractedly thanked her, and de- 
parted for the red silk. ‘The consolation 
was scant ; the information received was 
meager. As she came out of the stock- 
room, Benny’s voice sounded low but 
clear around the turn of the corridor: 

“You told me, Bill, you’d give it back 
Monday, and here it is Wednesday.” 

Bill, of the delivery wagons, an- 
swered, ‘“‘I’d give it back if I had it; but 
I aint got it.” 

Rosy waited. She did not care to pass 
Benny. 

“F gotta have it!” fiercely declared 
Benny. 


first time 
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Benny gazed at it as though fascinated. “M-—me?” 


he stuttered b 


“Saturday I’ll give it to you sure,” 
soothed Bill. 

“Saturday!” moaned Benny. “And 
me with a date with a lady friend for 
the dance to-night and no money to pay 
her carfare!” 

Rosy stood very still. Honor was not 
so strong as other qualities in Rosy’s 
complex nature. She wanted to hear. 

“Why did you make a date?” re- 
proached Bill. 

“*Cause I had fifty cents that I didn’t 
know my mother was going to need, and 
‘cause I s’posed you’d pay me back any- 
way the twenty cents you borrowed.” 

Bill grew exasperated. “Well, I'd 
pay it if I could, but I can’t.” 

“You’re a friend—I don’t think!” 
Rosy hardly recognized the guttural 
sneer as Benny’s voice. “I’ve a notion to 
punch you.” 
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“Why, there’s a quarter!” exclaimed Rosy. ‘You 


must have dropped it.”” 


Rosy trembled with joyous terror. 

‘There was a sound of a person back- 
ing away. “Don’t you do it, Ben.” 
Bill’s voice was apprehensive. “Saturday 
I’ll pay you, honest I will.” 

“Saturday I’ll be queered with her for 
life,” drearily retorted Ben. 

Rosy heard Bill scurry on, calling 
back, “Honest, I can’t help it. I’d pay 
it if I could.” There was a long, doleful 
‘ sigh from Ben. 

Rosy stooped, laid something on the 
floor, straightened and waited. 

Benny came along in a moment, 
slouching moodily, his long, peaked face 
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a study in misery. At sight of Rosy, he 
started and plainly would have liked to 
take one long sprint past her. 

“TI guess your mother is better, isn’t 
she?” demurely asked Rosy. 

“Y-yes—I guess so.” 

“Ym glad,”—cheerfully. ‘What time 
did you say you would stop at my house 
this evening? My mother’”—reassuringly 
—“doesn’t care if I go with you.” 

Benny drew a long, weary breath. 
He looked at the floor, the walls, the 
distant window, and at his feet, which 
nervously scraped the floor. He was ut- 
terly and openly miserable. 

Rosy moved. There was a faint clink. 
She glanced down. So did Benny. 

“Why, there’s a quarter!” exclaimed 
Rosy. “You must have dropped it.” 

Benny gazed at it as though fasci- 
nated. ‘“‘M—me?” he stuttered. 

Rosy pushed it toward him with her 
small foot. ‘“Didn’t you?” 

“Didn’t you drop it?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“T brought just ten cents with me this 
morning,” said Rosy calmly. 

“I—I don’t really think it’s mine,’ 
3ut the fingers of his right 


, 


said Benny. 
hand involuntarily twitched toward it. 
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“My goodness!” suddenly exclaimed 
Rosy. “Mme. Coraline is waiting all this 
time for red silk.” She skipped on, 
pausing to call back over her shoulder, 
as though by afterthought, ‘What time 
did you say you’d come?” 

Jenny picked up the quarter. His 
lusterless eyes were glowing. Joy and 
rapture seemed to radiate from his 
peaked face. “Any time you say,” he de- 
clared happily. 


N the “L’” that evening, Estelline 

clutched the only unclaimed strap. 
Behind her came Rosy. 

“Who was that tall, homely boy walk- 
ing down the street with you?” asked 
Estelline. 

Rosy looked at her haughtily. “That,” 
—with a dignity like unto the brand ex- 
hibited by Bokins, the credit man, to 
delinquent customers—“is my gentleman 
friend, Mr. Hinks.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Estelline 
hastily. And she added with deference, 
“Take part of this strap, Rosy.” 














Uncivil 


It made me so sore 
I couldn’t hardly 


talk. 
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NOTHER batch of letters from Fred Gross, a city detective now moved to a sub- 


urb, to his brother Charley. 


They are Ring Lardner’s best brand of humor. 


By Ring W. Lardner 


Who writes “The Letters of a Busher.” 
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we Allison. Ill. Feb. 3. 
“peng (ROTHER Charley. Well 
| B | Charley this is a funny World 
J a where a man has neighbors on 

= 1 side of you that you 
couldent fine no better peopl no wheres 
and on the other side peopl that they 
aint nything to mean and small for them 
to do and allways trying to make you 
missable. 

A man name Martin and his wife is 
the peopl that we got-liveing the next 
door on the left and I and Martins 
been going down town on the same train 
to gather and thats the way how we got 
aquanted so the other night I and him 
happen to get on the same train come- 
ing home and set in the same seat and I 
ast him why dident him and his Mrs. 
come over some night and play cards 
and he says he dident need nothing to 
put him to sleep and I guess he ment I 
would probily fill him up with beer 
but beffore we got home he promused to 
bring the Mrs. and come over and last 





night was the night they come. Well 
Charley you ought to see this here Mrs. 
Martin. She aint nothing but a girl you 
might say and pretty as a pitcher and 
dresses as good is a course girl and you 
could set down and read the evening 
paper with out no electrick light if she 
was in the rm. with her dimonds. 

She took quiet a shine to Grace right 
a way and ast her did she sew her own 
close or where did she get them and 
Grace says no in deed she hadent had 
no time to-sew her own close sence 3 
yrs. a go when little Ed was born and 
Mrs. Martin says she thot may be the 
close was made beffore that and the rea- 
son she thot Grace must of made them 
was on acct. of she never seen nothing 
like them in the stores wile she was shop- 
ing. So of corse Grace was tickeled to 
deth like all the wommen when you swell 
them up a bout there close and her and 
Mrs. Martin got a long fine but Mrs. 
Martin dont play cinch so we set down 
and played rummy and Martin insist it 
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we should play for $.01 a pt. to make it 
intrusting so we played a wile and I 
loose $1.50 and Grace loose $.80 but it 
was worth the money the fun we had. 

So after we was threw plain cards and 
we was seting a round drinking a bottle 
of beer and all of a sudden they was a 
crash on the back porch and I and Mar- 
tin run out there and a cat had knocked 
the garbidge pale over and I called 
Grace to see whos cat was it and she 
says it was Hamiltons cat the peopl that 
lives the next door to us on the other 
side then the Martins lives on. And 


Grace says the same cat had been doing , 


it right a long because all most evry 
A. M. she found the pale laying on the 
porch so I says why dont they feed the 
cat at home and she wouldn’t half to 
go prolling a round the neighbors hood 
to get some thing to eat and then Mar- 
tin says may be the Hamiltons was sore 
at us and starved there cat on the pur- 
pose so as she would come over and un- 
disterb us evry night and he ast me if 
Id gave Hamilton any reason to get sore 
at me that would make him pull off a 
trick like that. 

So I says well may be Hamilton was 
sore at me but he dident have no more 
reason to be sore at’ me then me to be 
sore at him because it was a horse a 
peace so Martin ast me to tell him a bout 
it so I told him that we had gave a party 
1 night and hadent ast the Hamiltons 
on acct. of them not calling on Grace 
after she had - payed 
them a call when we 
Ist movved out here so 
Hamilton and his wife 
got sore on acct. of us 
not asking them to our 
party and 1 of the boys 
that come to the party 
got to many drinks | 
under his belt and done 
the foxy trot out on 
the side walk and 
Hamilton sent for the 
night watch man and 
had me arested for dis- 
‘ terbing the piece and 
so a little wile latter 
to get back at him I 
fixed it up with the 
sherrifs ofice to send 
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1 of the deputys out to Hamiltons house 
1 P. M. when Mrs. Hamilton was give- 
ing a party and plain action bridge 
whist for money and the deputy told 
Mrs. Hamilton she was arested for run- 
ing a gambleing house and of corse 
nothing come out of it accept that they 
was a peace in the papers a bout it and 
I onily done it to get even. 

So Martin says probily Hamilton sus- 
pect it me of bean the 1 that sent the 
deputy out there and was trying to make 
things missable for me by starveing there 
cat so as she would yowel a round our 
house all night and Martin says if he 
was me he would lern Hamilton a les- 
son and I says how and he says for me 
to think up some trick to play on him so 
as he would quitt monking with me. So 
Im going to try and think up some 
thing and I would shoot his cat onily it 
aint the cats falt that there starveing her 
to deth and a‘cats got to eat the same 
is a human bean. 

Well Charley I wisht you and Mary 
could get a look at Mrs. Martin when 
shes dolled up for the evening and shes 
pretter then Edna Tangay or any of 
them stage beatys and last night she had 
on a dress that you kept thinking may 
be it would fall off because you couldent 
see what was keeping it on but it must 
of been attacked on some wheres with 
stables or some thing and her arms and 
neck and soldiers was bear and all spred 
over with this here tacklum powder and 








You kept thinking may be the dress would fall off. 
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evry time she come clost to you you thot 
you was in a Green house or to a funerel 
or some wheres. Martin was all dood 
it up to and they was a swell looking 
pare but a man would half to spend a 
bout a wk. in a barber shop beffore he 
would look good enougli to run a round 
with her. 

Well Charley I wisht it would warm 
up a little and Im burning pretty near 
a ton of cole a wk. and still Grace come- 
planes a bout how cold the house is but 
I guess she would comeplane of the cold 
if we was liveing down to the South 
Pole and if the house was relay cold 
last night like Grace says why dident 
Mrs. Martin make some remmark a bout 
it because if any body was cold she ought 
to been with out no more than a bathe- 
ing sute on you might say. 

Rgds. to Mary and take care of your 
self. 

Your Bro. 
FRED A. Gross. 


Allison. Ill. Feb. 12. 

ROTHER Charley. Well Charley I 

guess this here Hamilton will keep 
his cat to home and mine his own busness 
beffore I and him is threw with each 
other. I found out today from Grace 
that Mrs. Hamilton is going to give a 
party the day after tommorow night the 
14 and the way I found out a bout it 
was the little irish girl that comes and 
sets in the house with the babys wile 
wear out nights found it out from Ham- 
iltons higher girl and thats how I come 
to find out a bout it. 

Grace was telling me a bout it at 
breakfast this A. M. and wile she was 
telling me a bout it a idear come to me 
because she says it was going to be a 
valentine party because the 14 is valen- 
tine day so I thot all of a sudden a bout 
sending this here Hamilton a valentine 
not 1 of these pretty ones that folds up 
with the flowers on them but a comical 
1 only it would be so comical it would 
make him sore and he wouldent get no 
laugh out of it. So I set down besides 
Martin on the train going down town 
and I told him a bout me going to send 
Hamilton a valentine and he says it was 
a grate idear only you should ought to 
go stronger then that and pull off some 


thing else on him a long with it and I 
says what could I pull and he brot up a 
bout the party the Hamiltons is going 
to have and ast me couldent I get a hold 
of 1 of these sines the helth bord hangs 
up on a house when the residence has got 
some decease and got to be quarnteed 
and he says if I could get a hold of 1 
of them sines and hang it under the elec- 
trick light on Hamiltons porch the night 
of the party the guests would all of 
them see it and be scared to go in the 
house and turn a round and go home 
and Hamilton and his wife would set 
there all evening wondring why dident 
there frends come to the party. 

Well Charley I seen right a way that 


was better then sending him a valentine . 


but Im going to send him a valentine to 
and I got 1 down town today and going 
to male it to him tomorrow and its some 
valentine Charley a pitcher of a big hog 
drawed on it and then theys some pottery 
under the pitcher that says. 


They ought to keep you in a pen 
Not let you be with other men 
Your not a man but just a big 
Dissgusting stupid greasy pig 


I guess that will give him some thing 
to think a bout hey Charley but I was 
going to tell you a bout the sine I got a 
hold of and it says SMALL POX in big 
letters on it and Im going to sneek over 
there the night of the party as soon is 
it gets dark and hang it up right under 
where they allways got the electrick light 
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on the porch and the guests cant help 
from seen it when they get ready to ring 
the door bell and then they will see the 
sine and beat it home and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton can have there party all to 
them self and may be some peopl might 
think it was a dirty trick but it aint % 
as bad is starveing your cat so as she 
will come over evry night and knock 
over a mans garbidge pale over. And 
yowel a round the house. 

Well Charley I will write and let you 
know all a bout the Hamiltons big 
valentine party hey Charley. 

Your Bro. 
F. A. Gross. 


Allison. Ill.. Feb. 15. 
DFA Charley. Well Charley Grace 
has went to bed and says she 


wouldent set up no longer with me be- 
cause I was to mean and cross and I 
guess I got a right to feel sore but she 
dont know nothing a bout it because I 
dident tell her nothing a bout it. 

Well Charley I told you a bout me 
sending Hamilton that valentine and I 
just ment it in fun and what do you 
think he done Charley but he must of 
did it beffore he ever got my valentine 
because I sent it to him Wed. A. M. and 
when I stoped in at the P. O. Wed. on 
the way to the train to go in to town 
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they was a letter there 
for me only it wasent 
no letter but a valen- 
tine 1 of the dirtest 
you ever seen Char- 
ley a pitcher of a man 
that was suposed to 
be a detective only 
they was a bandige 
over his eyes so as he 
couldent see nothing 
and he was holding 
out his hand and a 
stickup guy or some 
thing was puting a 
role of bills in his 
hand and under the 
neath they was a 
pome sane all de- 
tectives was cheap 
grafters. Well Char- 
ley it made me so 
sore [ couldent hard- 
ily talk and when I got on the train 
Martin seen they was some thing wrong 
so he ast me what was the matter so I 
showed him the valentine and he says he 
dident blame me for geting sore and who 
ever sent it was a dirty trick and if he 
was me he wouldent never rest till he 
found out who sent it and then he would 
get even with them. well the adress on 
the envellop was wrote with a tipe writer 
so I couldent tell whose hand writeing it 
was so I says to Martin how was I going 
to find out who sent it and he says I 
thot you was a detective and I says I am 
a detective but I dont know no body 
mean enough to pull off a stunt like that 
and he says I bet it was your friend 
Hamilton and as soon is he menshoned 
Hamiltons name of corse I knowed it 
must of been him. 

Well Charley what do you think of a 
man that will pull. off a dirty trick like 
that and he aint man enough to come out 
and say some thing to my face and I 
told Martin I says I would go to Ham- 
iltons house on my way home that night 
and call him out on the porch and bust 
his jaw for him and Martin says if I 
done that it would get in to all the 
papers and I would get in bad and be- 
sides that would spoil my idear a bout 
hanging the small pox sine on Hamil- 
tons door because if I took a punch at 





Fai 
all I snuck over on 


there porch and 
hung the sign 
up. 
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Hamilton he would probily half to call 
in the Dr. and go to bed and they 
wouldent be no party. So I decide it to 
try and hold on to my temper and that 
night when I seen the Hamiltons was 
eating there supper I snuck over on there 
porch and hung the sine up and then I 
came home and ett supper and set where 
I could look over on there porch and 
what do you think Charley he was to 
cheap to light up the electrick light on 
the porch and it was as dark is a pitch 
but he dident never light the light all 


evening but just left the porch dark and’ 


of corse the peopl that come to the party 
couldent see no sine or nothing else on 
the porch so they went in the house like 
they was nothing wrong and I could 
hear them singing and enjoin them self 
till after midnight. What do you think 
of a guy Charley thats so cheap he wont 
light up his lights but just as soon leave 
his frends stumble in the dark and brake 
there neck. 

Well Charley I finely went to bed 
when I seen they wasent nothing come- 
ing off and as soon is I got up yest. A. M. 
I looked over there and some body had 
tooken the sine down all ready. Well 
I guess Grace must think I’m sick or 
some thing the way I been acting yest. 
and today because Im still so sore yet 
that I cant hardily talk to no body and 
if it wasent like picking on a baby I 
would go over to Hamiltons house right 
now and bust his big nose for him. 

I dont half to tell you Charley that I 
dident never take a nickle that wasent 
comeing to me and the only thing I ever 
got from stick up men was abuse and 
thats because I been after them all my 
life and if it wasent for me theyd brake 
in to the mayors house wile he was eating 
his lunch and steal the cream off of his 
coffee but they aint been 4 the stick ups 
and burglerys seace I been over looking 
that end of it and now this swell head 
pup trys to call me a thief and a 
grafter but you can bet your last shirt 
that he will hear from me beffore Im 
threw with him the cheap bum. 

Well Charley they should ought to be 
a law against sending these here valen- 
tines and may be it might be all O. K. 
to send them pretty valentines with the 
flowers on them to the wommen but they 
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should ought to bar these here comical 
ones and there a bout as comical is a 
hanging over to the county jail and it 
might be all right to send them for a 
joke but not try and inselt some body 
and call them a crook. Hes so crook it 
him self that you couldent pull corks 
with him hey Charley. 
Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 
Allison. Ill. March 1. 
RO. Charley. Well Charley I wisht 
you could of been along with us 
last night you and Mary the both of 
you but I dont know if Mary would of 
liked to went a long or not because we 
was over to the Martins and when your 
in the same house with a lady that 
dresses like Mrs. Martin a womman must 
feel pretty slopy a long the side of them 
close Mrs. Martin wares and of corse 
I aint sane that Mary cant look good 
when she wants to but this here Mrs. 
Martin has got them all beat when it 
comes to close but at that shes all ways 
talking a bout she wisht she could get a 
hold of some close like Grace wares and 
only last night she was after Grace to 
leave her borry 1 of her dresses and ware 
it to a mask raid. 

Well Charley Martin give us some 
cock tales that he made them up him 
self and if a man drunk 3 of them you 
would start down the dranege cannel in 
a finger bold but he give us 2 of them 
and a few bottles of beer and beffore the 
evening was over Mrs. Martin was lern- 
ing Grace the ballad dance and you 
ought to see Mrs. Martin dance Charley 
and its better then any thing I ever seen 
down to the columbia but if Grace had 
to make a liveing ballad danceing she 
would starv her self to deth for lack of 
nothing to eat and they wasent nothing 
in Martins house that she dident run in 
to it and I bet if the chairs and tables 
could talk they would of hollered mur- 
der. 

Well we dident play no cards but we 
fooled a round and done this in that and 
they turned on the phonegraf and I and 
Mrs. Martin danced to gather and I 
thot I had a arm full of flowers and then 
we set down and talked and Martin ast 
me hadent I did nothing to Hamilton 
for sending me that valentine and I says 
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BE and Mrs. Martin danced to- insted of just curtins so they 
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Allison. Ill. March 9. 
EAR Charley. Well Char- 
ley I put 1 over on Ham- 
ilton and of corse he wont never ~ 
know who done it but still in 
all it made him good and sore 
and this time I seen him when 
he found out a bout it and I 
was laughing at him only he 
couldent see me because I was 
where he couldent see me. 
Well Charley I will tell you 
what I done and it was Martins 
idear and I will give him 


creddit for it. Hamiltons got a 
automobile and they been run- 
ning it all winter because they 


got 1 of these here tops on it 
thats just like a room you 
might say air tight and glass 


gether and I thought I hada Gan run it in the winter with 


arm full of flowers. 


no I hadent because I and Grace had 
talked it over to gather and Id told her 
all a bout it and I and her had made it 
up in our mind to not do nothing more a 
bout it but just leave the Hamiltons a 
lone and act like they wasent no such 
peop] and then Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
both says they thot we was suckers to 
leave Hamilton get off so easy when hed 
inselted I and Grace so I says well I 
cant think of nothing to do only go over 
there and bust him in the jaw and Mar- 
tin says well may be he could think up 
some thing him self and if he ‘could 
think up a good 1 he would tell me be- 
cause he was my frend and dont like to 
see a man get the worst of it and thats 
the kind of a friend to have hey Char- 
ley. Martins entirely different from a 
big stiff which is to cheap to light up 
the lights in his house when hes giveing 
a party. 

Well Charley I wisht you and Mary 
could see the Martins and I bet they 
aint no body liveing near you thats as 
good Co. as them and I and Grace is 
pretty lucky to have them liveing the 
next door to us only we dont no more 
then brake even on neighbors with the 
Hamiltons on the other side. 

Best rgds. to Mary. 

Your Bro. fFrep A. Gross. 


out geting cold and then in the 

summer they take the top part 
off of it and have a reglar automobile. 
Well theys lot of evenings when Ham- 
ilton leaves the automobile out side there 
house on the st. in front of the house 
wile there in side the house enjoin them 
self in the evening so Martin says why 
dident I go after Hamiltons automobile 
and I ast him what did he mean and he 
says take a knife over there some night 
when the automobile was standing out 
the side by the curb and cut the tires 
and if I cut the tires the air would all 
come out of them and Hamilton would 
half to put on some new tires so I says 
no I wouldent do that because that 
would be destroying a mans property 
and I wouldent mix up in nothing like 
that and take a chanct of geting in bad 
down town so then Martin says Well if 
you dont want to cut the tires theys still 
an other way yet that you can let the 
air out of them and thats unscrew the 
valves thats on the tires and the wind 
would come out but they wouldent be no 
property destroyed because the air be- 
longs to me just as much is Hamilton 
only it would make him awfull sore if 
he was in a hurry to go some wheres. 

So the night beffore last I pulled it 
off Charley and I had quiet a time doing 
it because theys some fancy kind of valve 
on the tires thats hard to get it off and 
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leave the air come out but I finely done 
it wile Hamilton and his wife and who 
ever was there vissiting them was in the 
house and I was scarred all the wile 
some body would see me on acct. of the 
automobile bean lit up but no body seen 
me and when Id pulled it off I snuck 
back over to my house and watched out 
the window for Hamilton and his friends 
to come out and finely they come and I 
wisht you could of herd him Charley 
when he found out what had came off 
and he swore right in front of his wife 
and a lady that was with them and says 
it must be some of the kids in the neigh- 
bors hood that done it because they 
wouldent no groan up man pull some 
thing like that and thats where Mr. 
Hamilton got fooled hey Charley be- 
cause if I aint groan up yet I guess I 
will be a gient when I get my groth hey 
Charley. 

Well it took them over % a hour to 
get there tires blowed up again and they 
sent the wommen folks in the house wile 
they done the work and its a good thing 
the wommen wasent where they could 
hear Hamilton talking all the wile or 
theyd of thot he was trying to see how 
many wds. could he make up and I will 
half to slip it to him Charley he can 
cuss as good is the chief when the news 
papers gets after the dept. 

I guess that will hold Mr. Hamilton 
a wile Charley and I bet he would of 
cust some more if he could of saw me 
seting behind the window lissning to him 
and I had the window part of the way 
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open and pretty near froze to deth but it 
was worth freezeing to deth to lissen to 
the cheap stiff rave. Well Charley him 
and Mrs. Hamilton and there friends 
may be high society and so 4th but that 
dont stop the air from runing out of 
there tires onct in a wile hey Charley. 

Well I guess I aint told you a bout I 
and Grace is going to give a party and 
I thot we was all threw with partys for 
a wile but Grace sdys that Mrs. Martin 
told her we should ought to give a hole 
lot of partys on acct. of us bean new 
peopl in town and if we wanted to stand 
in good we should ought to enter tane 
a good eel so wear going to give a party 
next Fri. night only it wont be none of 
these here stew partys or no ruff stuff 
but evry thing the best and up to the 
date and Mrs. Martin has gave Grace a 
lot of tips a bout how should a party be 
ran and I guess the peopl will think 
wear as good is the Hamiltons or any of 
them swell heads before wear threw but 
of corse we aint going to ast the Hamil- 
tons because I wouldent have them in 
the house. 

This here partys going to cost us some 
money but its like Mrs. Martin told 
Grace if you want to live right you got 
to pay for-it and they cant no cheap 
skates get by with the right peopl in a 
place like this here. Grace is going to 
serve them with sand witchs and _ ice 
cream and coffee and cake only not no 
cheap home made ice cream but get it 
from the drug store and they will be 16 
of us all to gather the Martins and the 

Curtis and Carrys 
and some other nice 
peopl we met a round 
here and you might 
say its the cream of 
Allison socitey and of 
corse we got to play 
auction bridge whist 
on acct. of that bean 
the swell game a 
round here tho it aint 
near the game like 
cinch is. 

Well Charley I 
wisht you and Mary 
could be here for the 
party even if it would 
leave 1 couple out of 
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the card game because with you 
here they would be 18 of us in- 
cludeing I and Grace but any 
way take care of your self and re- 
gards to Mary. 
Your Brother, 
F. A. Gross. 





Allison. Ill. March 14 

ROTHER Charley. Well 

Charley I guess I would be 
better off if I was a cheap skate 
like some peopl and if I was a 
cheap skate they wouldent of 
never nothing came off like last 
night. Well Charley I been so 
sore sence it come off that I was 
a bout to pull my gun on some 
body with out naming no names 
but a-man can be drove so far 
Charley and not no father and 
if it wasent for what would hap- 
pen to Grace I would shoot this here 
Hamilton full of led and take my medi- 
son only I dont beleive theys a jury in 
the world that would convict me when 
I told them what he pulled off. 

Well Charley theys a big diffrunts be- 
tween a joke and not a-joke and if Ham- 
ilton thinks that what he done was funny 
I feel sorry for him but he dident do it 
because he thot it was funny Charley 
but because he dont know how to do 
nothing but play mean rotten tricks like 
sending me that valentine. 

Grace wont never give no more partys 
Charley and I dont never want to hear 
the word party so dont never tell me a 
bout no party Charley. 

Well Charley we was seting in the 
parlor I and Grace and waiting for Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin and the rest of our 
guests to come and it was geting kind a 
late and Grace kept sane a bout how 
late it was geting and all of a sudden 
the tellephone rung and I went and 
ansered the bell and ast who was it and 
it was Mrs. Martin and she says to ex- 
cuse her for calling up but she couldent 
wait no longer to find out weather she 
couldent do some thing for us and find 
out who was it and I ast her what she 
ment who was it and she says she ment 
who was it the krape was hanging on 
the front door for and I says they wasent 
no krape on the front door and she says 


He would of cust some more if he could of saw me seting be- 


hind the window lissning to him. 


Id better go and look and I went out 
there and sure enough they was krape 
on the door like they was some body 
dead. Well Charley come to find out the 
Curtis and the Carrys and 2 or 3 other 
peopl was comeing to the party to gather 
and just beffore they start it to ring the 
door bell they noticed this here krape 
on the door and a couple of the wommen 
pretty near fainted a way and finely 
Curtis says lets ring the bell and find 
out whats happened but Carry says no 
he dident feel like comeing in to a house 
where they was krape on the door when 
he was all drest up gay for a party so 
finely they decide it to go over and ast 


the Martins if they knowed any thing a 


bout it on acct. of them liveing next 
door. _ 

Mrs. Martin screamed when they told 
her a bout it and then her and Martin 
and the rest of them come back and seen 
the krape again and Mrs. Martin was 
pretty near haveing histeriks so Martin 
took her home and Martin says to the 
other peopl that it looked like some 
thing awfull- had of happened and says 
evry body had better go home and after 
a wile when Mrs. Martin got back her 
nerve she would ring us up and find out 
what could of happened and then she 
would call the rest of them up and tell 
them a bout it. Well it wasent till pretty 
near 10 a clock that she got her nerve 
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up and called up on 
the phone and then 
of corse we explained 
that it was 1 of Ham- 
iltons dirty tricks and 
Grace wanted Mrs. 
Martin to come over 
and have the party 
and Grace would call 
up the rest of the 
peopl and tell them a 
bout it and we could 
have the party any 
way and better have 
it late then never but 
Mrs. Martin says her 
party close was all off 
and hung up and it 
would be 2 hrs. be- 
ffore she could get 
drest again so she was 
sorry that it had hap- 
pened but they wasent 
nothing she could do 
accept tell me that if 
she was me and any 
body had of put some 
thing like that over 
on her she would of 
shot them full of holes so Grace called 
up the Curtis and the Carrys and told 
them about the miss take but some of 
them was like Mrs. Martin with there 
party close off of them and hung up all 
ready and they all says they was so 
worred a bout seen the krape that they 
couldent come now even if they was 
drest and they says theyd been* seting 
up to hear from Mrs. Martin a bout 
what had happened and they wouldent 
of never been able to sleep if some thing 
had of relay happened but now they 
was so releived that they thot they 
would try and go to sleep and forget it 
and so 4th. 

Well Charley that was all right and 
nice of them to feel so sorry for us but 
what a bout the refreshmunts and the 3 
qts. of ice cream from the drug store 
and it was there best stuff 40 cts. a qt. 
and how a bout the 2 new decks of cards 
we had boughten for the party and how 
a bout I and Grace going to all that 
trubble and dressing up swell and so 
4th. Well Charley Mrs. Martin says we 
should ought to posepone the party and 
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Sure enough they was krape on the door. 


have it some other night but Grace says 
she was threw with partys and I says the 
next 1 that says some thing to me a 
bout a party would get a crack in the 
jaw. 

Thats what a man gets for not bean no 
cheap skate Charley and if I had of been 
a cheap skate and left the light off on 
the front’ porch like Hamilton done the 
cheap stiff the Ist. peopl that got there 
wouldent of saw the krape and would 
of rang the door bell and then ether I 
or Grace would of went to the door and 
they wouldent of been no trubble. 

Well Charley Im trying my best to 
hold on to my temper so as I wont go 
over to Hamiltons house and shoot him 
up but as Grace says it probily wasent 
Mrs. Hamiltons falt but just Hamilton 
him self and I wouldent have no right 
to make a widdow out of her just be- 
cause her husband aint no good and a 
speshuly when I dont know weather hes 
going to leave his wife enough to live 
on. 

But I guess you know me well enough 
to know that he aint going to get by 








with out no come back and I will pull 
off some thing on him that will make 
him wisht he had treated I and Grace 
with respect and I feel like going right 
over to there house and hanging the 
krape on there own door and see how 
they like it only Grace says whats the 
use of giveing them back there krape 
because I and her cant live for ever and 
it dont do no harm keeping some a round 
the house. 

Well Charley wait till I get back at 
him and regards to Mary. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. March 18. 

DEAR Brother Charley. Well Charley 

I got Hamilton on the run now and 
beffore Im threw with him he will be 
holling for help. Martin give me the 
idear and its the best yet and its a grate 
thing to have Martin on my side and 
helping me a long and it looks like now 
Hamilton would come over pretty soon 
and ast me to let up on him because I 
been pulling this for over 2 days and 
he aint going to stand for it much longer 
with out holling for help. 

Well Charley Martin told me a bout 
the idear and heres what I been doing. 
I been calling up Hamiltons house on 
the phone all hrs. of the day and night 
and when I get him on the phone I 
change my voice like and talk in a dif- 
frunt voice and ast him who is he and 
when he says who he is I ast him some 
qestion like why dont you come and 
hall a way the garbidge or why dont you 
come and do this in that like he was the 
garbidge man or the plummer or some 
body. I had to fix it up with the girl 
down to the tellephone office and I told 
her to not let Hamilton know who was 
calling him up and tell him she for got 
who was it and she says at Ist she 
wouldent do it but finely she says she 
would do it for a couple days because 
_I told her I and Hamilton is the best 
kind of frends and I was just playing a 
little joke on him but it aint no joke 
with me Charley and if I and him is 
friends so is 2 bull dogs only he aint no 
bull dog but a hound that cant do noth- 
ing but wine. I can see out of the win- 
dow when he sets down to breakfast and 
then I call him up and as soon is Ive 
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said what I got to say I start for the 
train so he sees me coming down the st. 
and dont never suspect that its me call- 
ing him up and then when I get home 
again I call him up at supper time and 
2 or 3 times in the evening and onct 
after I think hes went to bed at night. 
Well Charley I bet Ive got him crazy 
by this time and hes a bout ready to quit 
because the last 2 times I called him up 
he wouldent come to the phone but his 
higher girl says he wasent in and she 
says if who ever it was kept on calling 
him he was going to have them arested. 
Fine chance hey Charley. But it aint no 
good idear only for a little wile because 
now he wont come to the phone and the 
tellephone girl says its went on long 
enough and she scarred she will get fired 
so it looks like Id half to cut it out but 
I guess hes reddy to holler enough and 
call evry thing quits but hes got it 
comeing to him Charley. Give the devvil 
his do as they say and best regards to 
Mary. 
Your Brother, Frep A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. March 20. 

EAR Brother Charley. Well Charley 

this will be a supprise to you after 
what I been telling you right a long and 
it was a supprise to me onily I kind a 
suspect it all the wile that this here 
Martin was wrong. He dident never act 
right some way so finding out a bout him 
dident supprise me like it would of if 
I hadent of suspect it him all the wile. 

Well Charley it wasent Hamilton that 
was pulling all the dirty work like send- 
ing me that valentine and hanging krape 
on my door and so 4th. but it was Martin 
all the time and I and Hamilton is good 
friends now and he says he dident never 
mean no harm to me and says both him 
and Mrs. Hamilton and there higher 
girl thot the cat was geting enough to 
eat. And he says he wouldent never 
think of mixxing up in no brall with his 
neighbors so I and him feels the same 
way to gather a bout it and they wont be 
no more trubble between us. 

Well Charley you wont hardily beleive 
that a man could live as mean and nasty 
is this here Martin trying to make trub- 
ble between neighbors and I will tell 
you the reason why he done it Charley 
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and you will see what 
kind of a bum he is 
and no wonder I 
never relay liked him. 
In the Ist. place he 
was sore at Hamil- 
tons because Mrs. 
Hamilton hadent 
payed no call on Mrs. 
Martin and Hamilton 
says that him and his 
wife seen right a way 
that Martin wasent 
no good and _ thats 
why Mrs. Hamilton 
dident call on Mrs. 
Martin because she 
dident want to get 
mixxed up with them 
and the Hamiltons is 
high society here so 
Martin got sore be- 
cause him and _ his 
wife couldent horn in 
to the 4 hundred 
club. So he used me 
for a Tool you might 
say and kept edgeing 
me on by sane that it was Hamilton that 
was doing all them things to me and all 
the wile he was doing them him self so I 
would think it was Hamilton and keep 
pestering him like I done. Grace says 
at Ist. that may be Martin was onily 
doing it for a joke but Hamiltons higher 
girl and Martins higher girl is pals and 
Martins higher girl told Hamiltons 
higher girl that Martin was sore at 
Hamiltons and thats why he done it. 
Well Charley between I and you they 
was an other reason that Grace or Ham- 
ilton dont know nothing about it and 
I will tell you a bout it onily dont say 
nothing even to Mary. This here Martin 
was sore at me Charley on acct. of the 
way his wife looked at me and thot may 
be I was trying to steal his wife and you 
know Charley that I aint in that kind of 
busness but I cant help it if a womman 
looks at me onct in a wile and I noticed 
Mrs. Martin myself so of corse her hus- 
band could see it to and they couldent 
no body help from not noticeing it un- 
lest they was blind. But what could I 
do a bout it nothing. 

Well Charley it all come out last 
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The hole lore floor of the house was under water pretty near and I was a reck. 


night and we had some big time and I 
dont never want an other time like it 
only Im glad that I and Hamilton under 
stands each other and Hamilton says he 
will see that the town pays for what 
ever dammige was did a round my house. 
Martin was to yellow to stay home wile 
he was pulling off his little trick and 
nether him or his wifes been home sence 
yest. beffore supper and the house is shut 
up but he needent be scarred Im going 
to do nothing to him not now any way 
because Hamilton says for me to lay 
lowe and pertend like I dident know the 
truth and if Martin tries some thing 
more Hamilton will go in with me and 
we will run him out of town and an 
other reason is acct. of Im sorry for Mrs. 
Martin and to bad shes got to be tide 
up to a man like he and you couldent 
hardily blame her for looking at an 
other man onct in a wile. 

Well Charley I aint got much time so 
I will hurry up and tell you what come 
off. I and Grace went to bed early last 
night and we wasent hardily no more 
then in bed when we heard the fire 
whistle blown and all of a sudden we 








herd the fire enjine and hose cart out in 
front of the house and then the front 
door bell rung like they was trying to 
wake up the town and I thot may be the 
house was on fire so I run down in my 
night gown and opened up the door and 
pretty near got drownded. Well Charley 
the hose was turned right on me and me 
with out nothing on only my night gown 
and they give it to me full forse all 
over. Well I tride to holler at them to 
quit but a man cant holler very good 
with the hose turned in to your mouth 
and I guess it would of been all off with 
me only for Hamilton comeing. 

He grabed the 2 guys that was hold- 
ing the nozzle and busted 1 of them and 
told them if they dident shut off the 
water insolently he would have them all 
in jail and they seen who he was and 
shut it off. Well Charley the hole lore 
fir. of the house was under water pretty 
near and I was a reck. But I had sence 
enough left to send Grace up stares 
beffore I done any thing else. When she 
was out of the way Hamilton come in 
and brung the fire men a long with him 
and then he ast them what did it mean 
and at Ist. they says it must of been a 
falts allarm but he says dont try any 
monky busness with me and the best 
thing you can do is tell the truth and 
then he told them right out what he 
suspect it and they owned up to it and 
told us how Martin had got them to do 
it and they thot it was just a joke be- 
tween frends or they wouldent of had 
nothing to do with it. 

Well Charley what do you think of 
that. Martin give them a peace of money 
and got a few drinks under there belt 
and then told them to pull this off and 
says it was just a joke and that I and 
him was frends. A fine frend hey 
Charley. 
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Well Hamilton give them a awfull 
balling and then told them to beet it 
and if they ever done any thing like that 
again he would get them and hes 1 of 
the bord that runs the town so you can 
bet they payed a tension to what he says. 

Then Hamilton come in and told me 
to go up stares and get some dry close 
on because he wanted to talk to me so 
I went up and finnished my bath with 
a towl and put on a pare of pants and 
a shirt and come down and I and Ham- 
ilton had a good long talk. 

Well Hamilton says that him and his 
wife had knew a bout what Martin was 
puting over on me for sevrul days but 
they thot it wasent there busness to but 
in unlest they was some real dammige 
done and when Hamilton seen the fire 
dept. out in the front of my house he 
thot it was a bout time to enter fear and 
I thanked him and we talked it all over 
and had a drink to gather and shook 
hands and he went home onily he told 
me beffore he went to not try and do 
nothing untill I could get Martin good 
and to wait for Martin to make the next 
move. 

Well Charley it looks like I and Grace 
would be in right with the Hamiltons 
and the rest of the 4 hundred club and 
may be Martin will know enough to not 
try nothing more but if he does I and 
Hamilton will have him drove out of 
town onily a man cant help from feeling 
sorry for Mrs. Martin and I wont do 
nothing to injur her because a womman 
cant be blamed for looking at an other 
man onct in a wile. 

Well Charley when Martin comes 
back I guess he will be supprised to find 
I and Grace hobbling a round with the 
Hamiltons and the other high monky 
monks hey Charley. 


Your Bro. F, A. Gross. 




















A Disappointment 
For 


Gardenwood 


HE story of the beautiful young fugitive and 
of the American who turned the other cheek. 


By Winona Godfrey 


Who wrote that clever story, ‘The Battle of Shiny Ford.” 
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——|HEN the refined colony of 
Wi Gardenwood heard that Lyd- 
LY ‘| gate’s housekeeper had _ re- 
———! ceived a cablegram ordering 
her to have everything in readiness for 
the coming of Mr. Lydgate and wife, it 
gasped, lifted its eyebrows, seized its 
knitting and rushed over to the neigh- 
bors to discuss the event. Even high 
society can do that in these knitting 
days. 

Married! What do you think of that! 
And moreover, what do you think Emily 
Downing thinks of it! 

Lydgate, inheritor of the great Lyd- 
gate “plant,” stocks, bonds, real estate, 
cash and other securities of earthly ease, 
was to the refined colony of Gardenwood 
something like an hereditary prince— 
with the democratic difference that here 
the matrimonial lists had been open to 
all feminine Gardenwood regardless of 
pedigree. 

This feminine Gardenwood had been 
sorely disappointed when Lydgate went 
to Europe; it had been secretly worried 
about him when the war broke out, only 
to find that it might have spared itself 
all this strain, since he was removed as 
certainly as by a shell in thus having 
committed matrimony so independently. 
There was no longer the slightest excuse 
for worrying about Lydgate. 

Feminine Gardenwood had considered 
itself still undeprived of the privilege 
to worry so long as he was only reported 
to be engaged to Emily Downing. So 
now these ladies sighed, resigned them- 
selves—and wondered how Emily was 
going to take it. 
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HE Lydgate who returned to Garden- 

wood wore a new seriousness — the 
town noted that; and then it looked at 
his wife, and its collective jaw dropped. 
For the like of Mrs. Lydgate had never 
been seen in Gardenwood. The effect of 
her among even its pretty women was 
that of an orchid in a pansy bed. A 
foreigner !—not a buxom English girl 
nor even French or Italian, but some 
outlandish foreigner—Russian or Polish 
or Hungarian or heaven knows what! 

Slender, not very tall, with brown 
hair thick and soft, and brown eyes, 
milky skin and a red mouth, she was 
whirled home in Lydgate’s big car, and 
looked out indifferently over this new 
country that was to be hers, with no ap- 
parent trace of a natural curiosity or 
eagerness. And Lydgate sat beside her, 
silent, wearing a masked look upon 
the frank face his townspeople knew. 
“Call you this a honeymoon air, my 
lord ?” 

And so, like a lovely young sphinx, 
Mrs. Lydgate sat upon the hill, and 
Gardenwood called eagerly, striving to 
guess her riddle. She was young; she 
was gracious; she was beautiful; she 
spoke English almost perfectly; her 
given name was a thing full of y’s and 
z’s, but anglicized it was “Iseult.” All 
that was. known of this name was a 
phrase that had stuck in what Mrs. 
Jimmie Johnston was pleased to call her 
mind—“Jseult the much-desired.” And 
all that Mrs. Lydgate needed was a name 
like that. 

With her slowly smiling red lips and 
her baffling eyes and her plushy contralto 
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Her precise English came slowly in a very low 
and most melodious voice. “‘I dare not think 


what might have become of me but for you. And 


even now—I should not know where to turn—”’ } i ¢ 
u 


tones, she would almost seem to foster 
her mystery, even while she scrupulously 
returned calls and directed her new 
ménage with surprising competence. 


ND then quite suddenly everybody 
knew the story without knowing ex- 
actly just who had divulged it. Perhaps 
a hinting French maid or chauffeur, or 
perhaps it was a patchwork of Lydgate’s 
own guarded explanations to his friends. 
Young Lydgate, adventuring in a re- 
mote corner of Europe, had been caught 
in a particularly troublous region when 
_the war broke out. But with plenty of 
money and plain proofs of citizenship, 
he foresaw no difficulty in getting out of 
the country. 
In what might be called the first lap 
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of his retreat, he begged 
shelter one night, with a 
little priest whom he had 
picked up on the road, ‘at 
a somewhat tumble-down 
castle in a rather wild 
country. They were re- 
ceived with all courtesy, 
but the young American 
soon realized himself in 
an atmosphere as_in- 
flammable as if it were 
filled with gas. Some one 
seemed just on the point 
of striking a match. Nor 
did it take him long to 
guess that the exciting 
cause was the presence of 
his fellow guests—intro- 
duced as the Baron 
Dushan and his niece. 

While the party was at 
dinner, a disheveled mes- 
senger dashed in. The 
effect could not have been 
more dismaying if he had 
brought tidings of the 
end of the world. 

While Lydgate stood 
aloof, it seemed as if a 
thousand expedients were 
discussed and dismissed as 
useless. The American 
did not understand the 
language they spoke, but 
it was evident that the 
storm center was the girl. 

~ Suddenly, after a gesture of complete 
despair, the Baron seemed struck by a 
tremendous idea. He turned to Lydgate, 
seized him by the shoulders and searched 
his face as one whom he would first try 
by fire if he could. 

“Monsieur,” he cried in French in a 
voice husky from the dry throat of emo- 
tion, “would you save a life? Would 
you endanger yourself for the sake of a 
woman ?” 

For the sake of this woman! The 
American shot a glance at the pale, 
lovely face of Mademoiselle. Would he? 
Alas, that he had but one life to place 
at her disposal. Being an American, 
however, and his French limited, he 
merely nodded “Yes.” 

The Baron poured forth upon him a 











There was no dillydallying on the part of the officer. 


torrent of words that made him breathe 
hard and made his heart pound. 

The Baron, it appeared, was involved 
in political plots of the blackest, and 
there had been discovered this very day 
certain intrigues likely to add fuel to 
these hideous war-flames. Whether 
guilty in this particular instance or not, 
he was certain to be implicated—to the 
extent that he expected to be stood up 
against a wall and filled with bullets. 

He had reasons — very, very grave 
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He arrested Dushan and questioned the others sharply. 


as the priest would 


reasons—to fear that the fate of his 
niece, unfortunately associated with him 
in the negotiation of certain little mat- 
ters, might be less merciful. He had just 
been warned that his arrest was now a 
mere matter of hours, perhaps of min- 
utes. Flight was useless, out of the 
question. For himself he did not care,— 
he was weary of it all,—but Iseult, so 
young, so lovely, he would save if it were 
possible. 

Now, then, Monsieur was an Ameri- 
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The calm confidence of the American had its effect. 


bear them out. 


can; he had passports; with a little 
tinkering they could be made to include 
his wife. Iseult was thought to be in 
Paris; discovered here, her identity 
would be suspected ; but the wife of an 
American gentleman might surely pass 
unscathed in this first confusion. Did 
Monsieur consent? 

Monsieur bowed; he was entirely at 
the service of the Baron and of 
Mademoiselle. 

But the girl broke in fiercely. It ap- 


He and his wife had arrived only a few hours before, 


peared that she much preferred death. 
In the end, the Baron’s pleading and 
commands prevailed. The wan little 
priest, who all this time had told his 
beads in a corner of the room, came for- 
ward at a sign. 

And five fateful minutes gave Lydgate 
a wife—a wife who would not look at 
him and whose hand was like ice in his. 

The passports were duly tampered 
with (a dangerous thing), and all the 
time the Baron was urging upon Lyd- 
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gate “America,” “America as quickly as 
you can cross this ill-starred country.” 
Every moment that he tarried was direst 
peril to him—and to her. 

And then came that sound that turns 
the fugitive’s blood to ice—the tramp of 
armed men. 

What followed was like ugly melo- 
drama to Lydgate: the simulated sur- 
prise of the host, the resignation of the 
Baron, the white courage of Iseult. He 
had drawn her to his side at the entrance 
of the soldiers and held her so, his arm 
about her shoulders, both to picture his 
part and to prevent her from betraying 
herself by any impulsive movement to- 
ward her uncle. 

There was no dillydallying on the 
part of the young officer in command. 
He arrested Dushan and questioned the 
others sharply. The calm confidence of 
the American had its effect. He and his 
wife had arrived only a few hours before, 
as the priest would bear them out. They 
were on their way home to America after 
a tour here—were entirely ignorant of 
everything political. The officer was 
satisfied. The holy father would testify 
that this woman was the wife of the 
American? He would. 

Without a glance that might betray 
her, Iseult saw the Baron led away by 
the soldiers. 

Lydgate would have liked to offer 
some consolation to the dry-eyed girl, 
but he did not know in the least what 
to say. The little priest said a few gentle 
words to her, and then came to Lydgate 
urging him to take the road at day- 
break. 

This they did. All that flight to Paris 
and from Paris to London seemed to 
Lydgate a part of some fantastic ad- 
venture in a dream. In spite of a thou- 
sand hairbreadth escapes, good fortune 
seemed to convoy them. 

But this common peril brought no un- 
derstanding or increasing friendliness 
between the pair. They spoke with un- 
varying formality. She did not, as would 
have been so natural, even explain 
frankly her implication in her uncle’s 
plots. All that Lydgate came to know 
was that she was without resources or 
relatives save from and in the Baron 
himself. 
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T was at this point that the tale Gar- 
denwood heard dwindled to a “to-be- 
continued” — but we may go a little 
deeper. 
Lydgate steeled himself for a final 
accounting in London. To tell the truth, 


_he fully expected the whole romantic 


business to end there. Madame would be 
safe, and he believed his congé would be 
promptly forthcoming. 

Nothing of the sort happened. She 
did not hint in any form: “Monsieur, 
I thank you: Let us part here.” 

Upon inquiry, he found that their 
marriage, while irregular, was legal and 
could only be dissolved by the usual pro- 
cedure for an annulment. But the lady 
made no request that he take these steps. 
Neither did she offer any objection to 
his proposed purchase of passage to New 
York. He was about to allow himself 
to drink hopefully of these intoxicating 
facts when something happened. 

Iseult had picked up in Paris a maid 
formerly employed by her—a Marie, of 
course. One afternoon. Lydgate sud- 
denly and quite by accident confronted 
this girl with a letter in her hand. Evi- 
dently terror-stricken, she thrust the let- 
ter at him. He took it blankly, saying: 
“What’s this?” 

And she, guiltily misunderstanding 
his attitude, whimpered: “It is a note 
from M. Lelewel.” 

The envelope was unaddressed. Lyd- 
gate, misunderstanding too, unused to 
the devious ways of French maids, 
thought it was for him. “Lelewel” con- 
veying nothing whatever to him, he 
opened the letter. 

It was in French, and he spelled 
through it twice before he quite grasped 
it—but it was to this effect: 


My heart is broken, my dearest vue, 
at this terrible marriage that has been 
forced upon you. I am mad with de- 
spair at my own powerlessness. Penni- 
less, like you, and contriving now some 
way to rejoin my regiment, I. bite the 
tongue that can only repeat: “We must 
submit for the present.” 


Lydgate got this much, and then prot- 
estations of undying love, pleadings to 
have courage, that cruel fate could not 
part them forever—though the Ameri- 
can pig might put an ocean between 





“Why, good morning, Emily. 


them. It ended, 
Iseult.— Béla.” 

Had the “American pig” been avid of 
novel sensations, he should have been 
gratified by this. Though somewhat 
dazed, he retained his presence of mind. 

“You are mistaken, Marie; this is not 

for me. It is for Mrs. Lydgate.” 
' Marie was puzzled by this odd be- 
havior—probably M. Lydgate was about 
to use some quaint American tactics. 
Also wishing to save her own face with 
her mistress she murmured: “TI shall say 
nothing to Madame, then—about—” She 
lifted eloquent brows. 

“Very well.” His acquiescence was 
not a thoughtful decision; he just did 
not think of anything else to say. 

Circumstances being what they were, 
he did not know what to do, either. 

There certainly was nothing at all 


“Eternally yours, my 


Aren’t you out early?” 


strange in Iseult’s having a _ lover; 
neither was she to blame for the posi- 
tion in which misfortune had placed her. 
But. how about using him — who as- 
suredly had behaved as chivalrously as 
he knew how—in this fashion? 

No longer ago than this morning he 
had supplied her with money as deli- 
cately as he could. She offered not a 
word of objection to that, nor to return- 
ing home with him as his wife. Why, 
since she was engaged to another man, 
did she not frankly explain the situation 
to the man who had given her his name? 
There was no excuse for it save that she 
and her lover were capable of stooping 
to use him—his protection, his money. 

He was, indeed, hurt beyond words 
at this duplicity. No mere man could 
ride through days and nights of danger 
at the side of a woman like Iseult and 
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remain unmoved and unthrilled. Yes, 
he had looked at this orchid among 
pansy women and stolen little sips of a 
wild dream that a wonderful thing had 
come to him. 

He had even been humbly pleased the 
last few days because she seemed to be 
recovering from her first half-dazed sad- 
ness—to be more cheerful, even to be 
losing some of that constraint with 
which she had treated him. He had told 
himself that she was beginning to trust 
him, to be more friendly—and now this. 

After the hurt came anger. He would 
say to her: “I will supply you with 
money until you can be divorced and 
marry your Lelewel. But I will not be 
your dupe, you little adventuress. I will 
not be cat’s-paw for your Béla!” 

While he was rehearsing this ultima- 
tum to himself, she came into the room. 
He looked at her curiously. She had, of 
course, received the letter, and she was, 
equally of course, ignorant of his en- 
lightenment. She made some remark 
about her shopping, and added: 

“We are sailing Thursday?” 

He hesitated—then: ‘Yes.” 

She also appeared to hesitate a mo- 
ment. “I—have been wanting to—ask 
you something—” 

And he, expectant: ‘What is it?” 

“T—have never tried to express my 
gratitude for your—chivalry, Monsieur. 
I do not know whether you altogether 
understand from what dangers you 
snatched me to this—security.”” Her 
precise English came slowly in a very 
low and most melodious voice. “I dare 
not think what might have become of 
me but for you. And even now —I 
should not know where to turn—” 

“Please say nothing about it,” he said, 
beginning to breathe rather hard. 

“What I wish to say is this,” she con- 
tinued, not looking at him: “It is not 
necessary that you saddle yourself for 
life with me. If you wish to be free—” 

“Do you wish to be free?” asked Lyd- 
gate. 

“IT?” She laughed a curious little 
laugh. “If I were the right sort of girl, 
I suppose I should refuse to spend an- 
other hout beneath your roof. I should 
demand that this forced marriage be im- 
mediately annulled —I should find a 
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position as governess—” She broke off 
with a shrug. “My friend, I will be per- 
fectly frank with you. Why should I 
wish to be free? I have neither money 
nor friends whom I dare to seek. My 
poor uncle is probably dead by this 
time—” She paused as if expecting him 
to speak, and he, pale and frowning, 
after a second did so. And he was 
amazed at what he said. 

“Then it seems politic for us to let 
things stand for a while. It would be 
foolish as well as dangerous for you to 
stay here unprotected at this time. Your 
uncle entrusted you to me. We will go 
to America. If—either of us wishes to 
be free later—it can be arranged. Is this 
—agreeable to you?” 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

He went on: “By the way, this ‘Mon- 
sieur’ and ‘Madame’ business wont sound 
well in America. It isn’t done there 
extensively. My name is Blane—Iseult.” 

She flashed him a glance. “Very well. 
I shall remember.” 

He was not quite clear as to why he 
had so obligingly played into her hands 
—into their hands. Obviously what the 
lady wanted was simply an easy berth 
until M. Béla Lelewel should come to 
claim her. 

But these were very troublous times: 
suppose the devil claimed his own (Lyd- 
gate did not think in nice terms of M. 
Lelewel), and Lelewel never came to 
claim her. A right-minded man always 
despises himself for the irresistible at- 
traction of the unworthy woman. Lyd- 
gate naturally did not rise in his own 
estimation in thus weakly refusing to 
free himself from a situation made so 
sickeningly plain. For he knew very 
well that it was not any generous turn-. 
ing of the other cheek. 


AND so he brought the orchidaceous 
Iseult home to Gardenwood—and 
the first woman they passed on the ride 
from the station was Emily Downing. 
Emily Downing! Lydgate recognized 
her with a start that brought Iseult’s eyes 
to his face. Then they flew to that of 
the girl, bowing coolly sweet, to whom 
he was lifting his hat. 
Emily, as pretty and as blonde, as 
Dresden Shepherd-ish as ever! Lydgate 
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saw her with something of the shock of 
a man coming out of an attack of 
aphasia. For he had never thought of 
Emily since the day he had picked up 
the wan little priest. He had been think- 
ing of Emily when he stopped his ma- 
chine and offered the holy father a lift— 
and she had never so much as occurred 
to him since! Emily! Great Cesar! and 
he also wondered what she thought of 
Mrs. Lydgate! 

Emily thought daggers and cyanide 
of potassium, but 
she went on down 
the street wear- 
ing the same 
coolly sweet 
smile. 

It is amazing 
how long people 
can go on in a 
difficult situation 
without bringing 
it to any sort of 
climax. The man 
who said it’s a 
long worm that 
has no turning, was an 
optimist. Or else he | 
had never met one of ,” 
those straight and’ 
lengthy serpents which 
frequently beset the 
paths of the rest of us. , 

The passage of some 
months found Lydgate a 
little thinner ; it found him 
going laudably every morn- 
ing to the offices of the 
“plant ;” it found him a 
genial enough host at the . 
“affairs” (not too frequent) 
which were making Mrs. 
Lydgate queen of social 
Gardenwood ; and it found him sitting 
out more and more dances with Emily 
Downing. 

Emily had been very sweet and gra- 
cious and friendly to Lydgate (but not 
too much so), and he decided that she 
was the kindest and most sensible girl 
in the world. She might have chosen to 
remember certain tender passages, and 
play injured. He had not been ignorant 
of the fact that Gardenwood had ex- 
pected him to marry Emily, and to tell 


Gardenwood found Lelewel quite too gal- 
lant and charming. 
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the truth he had rather expected himself 
to do that very thing—some time. 

The most formal friendliness existed 
between him and Iseult. The only in- 
formal thing about their relationship 
was that they lived in the same house. 
He treated her very much as if she were 
an elderly maiden millionairess on a 
visit. He almost never looked at her— 
a precaution which all moths might do 
well to take when in the vicinity of 
candles. 


There was no question at 


about Iseult’s being a 
candle — the singed wings of 
male Gardenwood were all 
over the place. Not that 
Iseult flirted—she merely put 
exquisite clothes on her 
exquisite self and let him 
who looked worship. And 
exquisite clothes are ex- 
pensive. Iseult did not 
dignifiedly refuse to spend 
more of her husband’s 
money than was absolutely 
necessary. She 
spent as she chose. 

Once she said 
rather abruptly: 
“Am I spending 
too much money ?” 

aad a 

“You have only 
to say so, you 
know, when you 
wish me to econo- 
mize.” 

“That wont be 
necessary yet.” 

“You know I’m 
not used to having 
so much money— 
it really intoxi- 
cates me, I’m afraid.” 

- “I’m glad you enjoy it,” said he. 

She leaned her elbows on the table 
between them (they were at breakfast) 
and regarded him thoughtfully—to his 
extreme annoyance. 

“You—” she began. 

He looked up. “Did you say some- 
thing ?” 

“No, nothing.” 

He pushed back his chair. “Well, I 
must be off.” 
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“American men keep so busy,” offered 
Iseult languidly. 

“Some of the time.” 

“Do you work very hard at your of- 
fice ?” 

“Not very.” 

“Do you care if Mon—Mister Webster 
takes me to Wildemar this afternoon ?” 

“Why should I care?” inquired Mr. 
Lydgate with elaborate ease. “You are 
absolutely your own mistress.” 

“Of course,” said Iseult. “But I am 
not always quite sure about American 
ways. I wish to be always quite proper.” 

“Oh, you’re always perfectly proper,” 
said Lydgate grimly. 

She raised an eyebrow. 
that I am not?” 

“Now why should I mean that you’re 
not when I say that you are?” He tried 
to speak lightly. ‘‘Do you always mean 
the opposite when you say a thing?” 

An imp leaped up to pirouette in her 
demure eyes. She pursed her red lips on 
a smile. “Generally,” she murmured. 

Outside, he wiped his forehead. “If 
she wouldn’t be so maddening! What 
the devil had } better do about this 
wretched mess!” If only, if only he had 
never heard of Béla Lelewel! 


“You mean 


“WHY, good-morning, Emily. Aren’t 
you out early?” 

Miss Downing put a slim hand in his. 
“A little. I’m going over to Stella’s to 
help her plan a gown.” 

“Let me set you down there, wont 
you?” His chauffeur opened the car door 
invitingly. Emily hesitated. 

“Oh, really, Blane—should I? Well, 
if you insist.” She entered the car, and 
Lydgate followed. 

He did not look back at the house, it 
not being his custom to wave a last fare- 
well at the lady of it. But it was occa- 
sionally her custom to watch, from be- 
hind the curtains, her lord’s departure 
in his big machine. Her face betrayed 
no violent emotion at what she saw. But 
—‘H’m,” she observed thoughtfully. 
Still, it was not the first time she had ob- 
served the blonde Emily thoughtfully. 

That afternoon, upon the register of 
the Gardenwood Inn there appeared the 
outlandish name of Béla Lelewel. And 
at four o’clock a handsome gentleman 
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with a little upturned mustache sent in 
to Mrs. Lydgate a card bearing that ap- 
pellation. 

At four-thirty Mr. Lydgate entered 
the house. At four-thirty-three he was 
asked to meet “a friend of Mrs. Lyd- 
gate’s.” And with perfect poise, Iseult 
introduced “‘M. Lelewel, an old friend.” 

Lydgate, of course, gave no indication 
of ever having heard of Lelewel. He 
was courteous but not talkative. During 
the course of the evening he was told 
that Lelewel was not fighting, because 
he had been ill; that so many of his 
relatives had been killed that he had 
fallen heir to a considerable fortune ; 
that America was most interesting, Gar- 
denwood most charming; Béla thought 
perhaps he would stay a few weeks. 


7ET the days passed, and Iseult 
broached no question of seeing law- 
yers about annulments of marriages. Day 
after day passed, and the dashing Mrs. 
Lydgate was much in the company of 
her old friend, whom Gardenwood found 
quite too gallant and charming for any- 
thing. Day after day passed, and Mr. 
Lydgate squirmed and chafed. Every 
day he swore to put an end to this 
ghastly comedy—but he didn’t. 

Then all of a sudden he fell into an- 
other attitude toward it. Hé ceased to 
agitate himself—he became as one stand- 
ing aloof with folded arms and a dry 
smile. Oh, very well, let us see what 
you will do, then. 


ON a pleasant afternoon Lydgate en- 

tered his front door to observe at 
the toe of his shoe a card. Naturally he 
picked it up—and read: 


Let us end this. Wont you come to 
the ‘Club-house at five o’clock? I must 
talk to you. ‘ 


-At that moment, quite as if she had 
timed her entrance, Iseult appeared in 
the library door. 

He spoke first, advancing to her. 
“Were you looking for this?” 

She took the card without answering, 
and with that lift of the eyebrows and 
little shrug that made him want to shake 
her. 





A DISAPPOINTMENT 


“You are going out?” he asked 
pointedly. 

“No.” Her tone was insouciant. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” he asserted, fol- 
lowing as she returned into the library. 
“You are going to the Country Club at 
five o’clock. You and I and M. Béla 
Lelewel are going to thrash this thing 
out.” 

“What is there to thrash out?” she 
returned coolly. 

“The question of—divorce, and the 
question of Lelewel.” 

“Q-oh.” She drew it out like a coo. 
“You object to Béla?” The brazenness 
of her! 

“Béla!” he echoed. “I suppose you 
imagine I don’t know who this Béla is!” 

“Who is Béla?” She really appeared 
to enjoy herself. “Béla is the male 
counterpart of the blonde Emily. They 
thyme, as it were. Emily is to amuse you 
—Béla is to amuse me. And he’s much 
the more amusing,” she added mali- 
ciously. 

Lydgate was almost bowled over by 
this. “Emily!” he gasped, falling back 
a step. 

“Yes, Emily.” She mimicked Emily’s 
high-bred tones. 

“Stop that,” he commanded sternly. 
“We will not discuss Miss Downing.” 

“Then why discuss Béla?” 

“Because I am the American pig who 
put an ocean between you.” 

That seemed to be a hit. She changed 
color, but— 

“T see,” she observed thoughtfully. 
“So you have known that ai/ this time. 
That explains a great many things. I 
had no idea you knew that,” she said 
calmly. “May I ask where you learned 
it?” 

“T opened the letter by mistake. The 
envelope was not addressed. Marie—” 

“Ah; I see—Marie. And she never 
told me—the little cat!” 

Lydgate was disconcerted 
bizarre way of taking things. 

“So that’s why,” murmured Iseult to 
herself. 

_ “Why what?” 

“Qh, nothing. But tell me,” she 
urged, “why, then, did you go on with 
it? Why did you bring me over here?” 


by this 
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“T don’t know,” he muttered. 
“Does it annoy you very much to have 

Béla around ?” 

He merely glared. 

“Then I shall send him away,” she 
announced sweetly. ‘“Or—do you prefer 
to divorce me? Perhaps you wish now to 
be free to marry Miss Downing ?” 

“Why do you keep harping on that? 
Certainly I don’t wish to marry Miss 
Downing. Such an idea never occurred 
to either of us.” 

“Oh,” said Iseult. ‘Well, I don’t wish 
to marry Béla, either. You see, when I 
replied to that note you read in London, 
I dismissed him finally. But he, know- 
ing what a peculiar marriage ours was, 
foolishly persisted in following me—” 

“But you were engaged to him—”’ 

“T had been, but— Well, what of it? 
Everybody tells me that everybody ex- 
pected you to marry Emily.” 

“Well—but—what—what did you 
keep him hanging around here all this 
time for, then?” 

Iseult laughed softly. ‘Can’t two 
play the game? It was very unkind to 
Béla, but—that was my way of playing 
a” 

“What game?” he began a little 
hoarsely. Then: “Iseult, you asked me 
why I went on with it, why I brought 
you here. Why do you think I did?” 

“We-ell, before I knew you knew 
about Béla, I naturally supposed it was 
—because you wanted me.” 

“Ah,” breathed Lydgate, drawing a 
step nearer. “And Béla—” 

“Oh, bother Béla!’ said Iseult. “TI 
shall be perfectly frank with you. 
American pig, I thought you were going 
on with it because you were going to— 
love me.” 

The American pig took her firmly by 
the shoulders. 

“Look at me!” he commanded softly, 
And she did let him look at last into 
those eyes where a man might look and 
look and sweetly drown—they were so 
deep and dark and now just a mite wet. 
“And why did you come with me, Iseult, 
my much-desired ?” 

“Oh, well,” whispered the brazen 
Mrs. Lydgate, “because I knew I was 
going to love you.” 
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Death of Philo Gubb 


YE most thrilling experience of the famous graduate—in twelve com- 
plete lessons—of the Rising Sun Correspondence School of Detecting. 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


The foremost humorist in America. 


ELLUSTRATED 


[_—___ ]|HE premature death of Philo 


2 i | Gubb, the paper-hanger-de- 

tective, as told in the follow- 
nae ing chronicle, was something 
like the well-known death of that other 
famous detective, Sherlock Holmes, 
which, while serious, was not necessarily 
fatal. This is mentioned here, at the be- 
ginning of the relation of the events that 
led up to his death, in order to avoid the 
deluge of mourning-wreaths that would 
come by thousands to Riverbank if the 
many admirers of the most famous 
graduate of the Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Cortespondence School of De- 
tecting (in Twelve Lessons) thought 
Detective Gubb had been murdered dead 
enough to need a coffin. 

The premature death of Philo Gubb 
occurred on the night following the third 
day of June. On the first day of June, 
at two-thirty in the afternoon, a dark, 
low-browed stranger pushed open. the 
door of Detective Gubb’s room on the 
second floor of the Opera House Block 
and entered. Before pushing the door 
open, this mysterious stranger had made 
sure that Mr. Gubb was not in the room, 
and he had used a bunch of skeleton 
keys in opening the door. Having closed 
the door behind him, he glanced rapidly 
around the room, and walking to another 
of the three doors that opened into Mr. 
Gubb’s combined sleeping -apartment, 
paper-hanging headquarters and detect- 
ive-service office, he tried the handle. 
The door was locked, but the low- 
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browed stranger quickly opened it with 
his keys and then closed it again. He 
seemed well satisfied. 

Mr. Gubb’s bedroom-office-headquar- 
ters was a square room on the east side 
of the corridor that ran the length of 
the second floor of the Opera House 
Block. It contained three doors and a 
window, neatly distributed so that one 
was placed in each of the four walls. 
One door opened from the corridor. An- 
other door—the one the low-browed 
stranger opened and closed after enter- 
ing Mr. Gubb’s room—was in the north 
partition and opened into a vacant office. 
The window made an opening in the east 
wall. The third door was temporarily 
hidden by Mr. Gubb’s latest purchase, a 
fine old black-walnut folding bed that 
dated from the period of 1870. 

For months after Mr. Gubb had 
rented the office he had slept on a fold- 
ing cot, and he might never have thought 
of acquiring a folding bed had the idea 
not been planted in his mind by Nicho- 
las Hines, the second-hand dealer, who 
foisted the black-walnut monstrosity 
upon Mr. Gubb in exchange for certain 
detective work in the way of discovering 
who was stealing scrap-iron from the 
pile in Mr. Hines’ back yard. These 
details are not important except as re- 
lating to the bed in which Mr. Gubb 
met his premature death. It was in this 
bed that he was smothered to death on 
the night of the third of June. 

This bed, then, concealed the third 
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door which opened into the office © 
to the south of Mr. Gubb’s quar- 
ters. The low-browed stranger 
made sure of this by dragging the 
bed a foot or so away from the 
wall. He then pushed the bed back 
into place. For: his purpose - the 
bed made the room to the south 
useless. The crime he and 

his confederates had planned 
required easy access to Philo 
Gubb’s room, and the fold- 

ing bed completely barred 

the door leading into the 
south room. 

Having satisfied his curi- 
osity regarding the doors, the 
low-browed stranger gave 
his attention to Mr. Gubb’s 
desk. This desk was mahog- 
any and of goodly size and was Mr. 
Gubb’s greatest pride. Using the great- 
est possible care, the low-browed stran- 
ger pushed the desk to’one side and ex- 
amined. the floor of the room at the place 
where the wide series of desk drawers 
had<-hidden it. This inspection also 
seemed to satisfy him, and he pushed the 
desk back into place, cast his eyes over 
the bundles of wall paper, the paste- 
pails and the other evidences of Mr. 
Gubb’s dual professions and went out of 
the room, carefully locking the corridor 
door. 

He stood a minute in the corridor 
looking at the doors of the offices im- 
mediately adjoining that of Mr. Gubb 
on the north and south. On each of these 
doors was tacked a placard “For Rent.” 


- That evening at about eight o’clock. 


and after Mr. Gubb had returned to his 
room after his frugal meal at the Star 
Restaurant, the low-browed stranger 
tapped on Mr. Gubb’s door and was 
admitted by the paper-hanger-detective. 

“Are you Mr. Gubb, the detective?” 
he asked. 

-.“T-am him,” said Mr. Gubb. “Wont 
you please to enter in and be seated onto 
a chair?” 

“Thanks,” said the stranger. “I will. 
Now, Mr. Gubb, I wont waste your 
time and I wont waste my time. I want 
to hire you. I want you to do some de- 
tective work for me. Perhaps you don’t 
recognize me?” 


“I don’t seem to remember 
to recall you at all whatever,” 
said Mr. Gubb reluctantly. 

“Well, that’s not strange, 
after all. I can’t say I ever saw 
you before: Heard of you, of 
course, and may have seen you 
when you were disguised, -but 

that wouldn’t help to 
recognize you without- a 
disguise. You see, I’m 
not in town much. I’m a 
traveling man—sell boots 
and shoes for Biddlebury 
& Marr, St. Louis. ‘I’ve 
got the Denver to San 
Francisco territory and | 
don’t get back home here 
often. Now, I have a 
wife—” 

The. low-browed 
overcome by emotion. 

“Quite a good many number of folks 
has,”’ said Mr. Gubb pleasantly. 

“Yes, but my wife is a splendid 
woman,” said the stranger. “I love her, 
Mr. Gubb. And now—” 

He hid his face in his hands. 

“Well,” he said, apparently ,trying to 
be brave, ‘“‘I’ll tell you. I leave her alone 
too much. A woman does like company. 
I don’t blame her—I don’t know that I 
have anything to blame her for—but if 
that fellow Hanks—!” 

He folded his fist and struck himself 
an angry blow on the knee. 

“T tell you, Mr. Gubb, I may just be 
foolishly jealous, or I may be right in 
suspecting this fellow Hanks of making 
love to my wife. I don’t know. That's 
why I came to you, Mr. Gubb. I wairit 
to know the truth, even if it is the worst. 
I want you to shadow this fellow Hanks. 
I want to know’ whether he is making 
love to my wife or not. I’ll pay you, of 
course. I can’t stay here and look after 
him. myself—I’ve got to get out ofthe 
road and sell boots and shoes. Now, 
will you take the job? And how much 
will you charge?” 

In less than half an hour this matter 
was arranged to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Gubb and the low-browed stranger. The 
low-browed stranger, who said his name 
was James Higgs, even gave Mr. Gubb 
twenty dollars in advance. He told Mr. 
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Gubb he could mail his weekly reports 
to him in care of Biddlebury & Marr. 
He explained that the suspected Hanks 
was a book-agent, stopping at the River- 
bank Hotel. He asked Mr. Gubb to put 
on his coat and hat and walk down to 
the hotel and have Mr. Hanks pointed 
out. 

From the far side of the street, Mr. 
Higgs pointed out Mr. Hanks as he sat 
in one of the chairs in the hotel lobby, 
his feet on the brass rail that ran along 
one of the windows facing the street. 
Mr. Hanks was a thin, somewhat tuber- 
cular-looking young man with a blond 
mustache and yellowish hair. He sat 
with a natty slate-colored soft hat 
pushed over one ear and he was smoking 
a cigarette. In his lap lay a_ book 
wrapped in black oilcloth and encircled 
by a wide band of black elastic. 

“That’s him,” said Mr. Higgs. “You 
could tell he was a lady-killer anywhere. 
You couldn’t mistake him for nobody 
else. Now, by day he don’t worry me 
any. He’s got to sell books to make a 
living by day. But I want you to shadow 
him from seven o’clock on until you 
know he’s safe in bed. And you report 
to me.” 

“And where at is your wife?” asked 
Mr. Gubb. 

“My wife,” said Mr. Higgs, “is stop- 
ping temporarily at the Commercial 
House. When I got back home here I 
found our rented house was full of 
sewer-gas, and she was feeling sickly, 
and I ordered her right out of it and 
took her to the Commercial House, and 
she’s going to stay there until the plumb- 
ing of our house is all fixed up like new. 
Now you walk along slow to the Com- 
mercial House and stand out in front 
and I’ll get her to come down into the 
office so you can get a good look at her. 
Then you'll know her, and you'll know 
if her and this Hanks get together. I’ve 
got to get back on my route by the nine- 
thirty train to-night, and I’m going to 
leave this whole business in your hands. 
You can send me a bill any time you 
want to and I’ll send you a check. If 
you find out anything important you’d 
better telegraph me, and I’ll come, even 
if I’m in San Francisco. I guess I wont 
see you again until I get back, or until 
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you send for me. I’m mighty glad you’re 
going to take on this job. I know you'll 
do it right.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Gubb and 
walked hastily away. Mr. Gubb strolled 
to the Commercial House and took a 
position commanding a view of the of- 
fice. Quite soon he saw Mr. Higgs come 
down the stairs into the office in com- 
pany with a lady dressed rather more 
showily than Riverbank ladies usually 
dressed. She was, he felt, quite the sort 
of woman to indulge in a flirtation. Her 
hair was too blonde to be of a natural 
color and her cheeks were unmistakably 
rouged. Mr. Gubb saw Mr. Higgs walk 
with her to the clerk’s desk, saw Mr. 
Higgs and the woman chat a moment 
with the clerk, saw them laugh over 
some joke. He saw the bell-boy—the 
Commercial House had but one—bring 
Mr. Higgs’ valise down the stairs and 
place it ready for the ’bus. 

It was now about nine o’clock, and as 
Mr. Higgs had said he was to leave on 
the nine-thirty train, Mr. Gubb still had 
half an hour in which to return to his 
room and don a disguise. He chose the 
disguise listed in the Rising Sun Bu- 
reau’s catalogue as No. 14, Coal Heaver, 
and returned to the Riverbank Hotel. 

The suspected -Mr. Hanks still sat in 
the window, but he was evidently grow- 
ing restless. He took out his watch and 
looked at it every few minutes. As half- 
past nine o’clock neared, he arose and 
seated himself again, and lighted ciga- 
rettes, only to throw them into the cus- 
pidor. At half-past nine he walked to 
the desk, gave the clerk his oilcloth- 
wrapped book, lighted a cigar and left 
the hotel. He stood a minute just out- 
side the door and then walked briskly 
up the street. Mr. Gubb followed him. 

One thing Mr. Gubb did not see. 
When Mr. Higgs, his employer, left the 
*bus at the station he boarded one of 
the cars and entered it, but he did not 
remain in the car. He walked through 
it and out upon the platform at the far 
end. He stood an instant until he was 
sure he was not observed and then he 
quietly slipped gff the car on the side 
away from the station and disappeared 
in the darkness. The river ran close to 
the tracks there and Mr. Higgs tossed 
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his valise into the river. It went to the 
bottom instantly, because there were two 
large vitrified bricks in the valise and 
nothing else. With equal haste Mr. 
Higgs removed the skin-tight wig that 
had made him so low-browed, wrapped 
it around a piece of ballast stone and 
threw it after the valise. 

He was now a light-haired person 
with a rather high forehead. His straw 
hat he battered with his heel and threw 
as far out upon the surface of the river 
as he could. From his pocket he took a 
soft felt hat. From another pocket he 
took a small tin box of cold cream and 
smeared his face. He wiped this off 
again with a square of rough toweling, 
and with the cold cream came the some- 
what dusky complexion that had ac- 
companied his low brow. Mr. Higgs 
was now a somewhat bald and rosy- 
cheeked blond, quite unlike the Mr. 
Higgs that Mr. Gubb had met. The 
train pulled out; the crowd faded away 
from the station; and Mr. Higgs 
crossed the track 
and made 
straight for the 
Opera House 
Block. Without 
hesitation he 
climbed the stairs 
and unlocked 
Mr. Gubb’s door 
with his skeleton 
key. He closed 
the door, locked 
it, tried the door 
leading into the 
room to- the 
north, and then 
pushed = Mr. 
Gubb’s desk 
slightly aside. 

Meantime Mr. 
Hanks, followed 
by Mr. Gubb 
disguised as a 
coal heaver, 
walked rapidly 
up Main Street 
until he came to 
the Commercial 
House. He 
seemed to hesi- 
tate there and 
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“You could tell he was a lady-killer anywhere.” 





looked up and down the street, but 
Mr. Gubb avoided observation (as 
advised in Lesson IX of the Ris- 
ing Sun. Correspondence Lessons) 
by stepping quickly into the shadow of a 
doorway. Mr. Hanks entered the Com- 
mercial House and strolled idly to the 
cigar-stand. The clerk opened the cigar- 
case and Mr. Hanks chose three cigars. 
He leaned on the case and conversed 
with the clerk. As they conversed Mrs. 
Higgs came down the stairway, paused 
at the clerk’s desk and asked him a ques- 
tion. The clerk took up his desk ’phone 
and telephoned. Mr. Hanks, pretending 
he had no interest whatever in Mrs. 
Higgs, wandered to a chair in the win- 
dow and seated himself. He picked up 
a newspaper and appeared to read. In 
a few minutes one of Loman’s cabs drove 
up to the door and Mrs. Higgs left the 
hotel and entered the cab. It drove 
away. Mr. Hanks still sat in the window 
scanning the newspaper. Five or ten 
minutes later he arose, stretched 
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arms, yawned, said good-night to the 
clerk and strolled out. The moment he 
was outside the hotel he started west- 
ward at a quick pace, and Mr. Gubb 
followed him, dodging from doorway to 
doorway. 

Mr. Hanks undoubtedly suspected 
that he was being followed. He doubled 
around corners, stopped short and 
looked back, hurried, dodged into alleys 
and acted in every way like a man seek- 
ing to shake off a pursuer, but Mr. Gubb 
clung to him. All night the two men 
wandered around town and even out into 
the country. It was a balmy June night 
and not unpleasant to be tramping 
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seated himself at his desk and wrote a 
full report of his night’s trailing of Mr. 
Hanks and addressed it to Mr. Higgs 
and went down to mail it. He spent the 
afternoon finishing a job of wall paper- 
ing in Mrs. Orley Dodd’s kitchen, and 
evening saw him again on the trail of 
Mr. Hanks. Mr. Hanks, evidently try- 
ing to shake off his annoyer, became 
exceedingly cunning. Every suggestion 
of Lesson IX was needed by Mr. Gubb 
to enable him to cling to Mr. Hanks, but 
wily as Mr. Hanks tried to be, Mr. Gubb 
never lost sight of him for more than a 
minute at a time. Constantly Mr. Hanks 
circled back toward the Commercial 
Hotel and Mrs. Higgs, but as constantly 
Mr. Gubb was at his heels, and with evi- 
dent disgust Mr. Hanks hurried away. 


, 








Mr. Gubb returned to his room. 


abroad. Not until the sun arose did Mr. 
Hanks seem to decide it was hopeless 
trying to throw Mr. Gubb off the scent, 
and then he returned to the Riverbank 
Hotel and slumped up the stairway. For 
another hour Mr. Gubb stood on guard 
and then he returned to his room and 
took off his disguise. He went down to 
the Star Restaurant for breakfast and 
returned to his room. He lowered the 
folding bed, unstrapped the bedding, 
and lay down dressed just as he was. In 
three minutes he was asleep. 

About noon Mr. Gubb awoke and 
jumped up. He closed the folding bed 
by pushing the bed portion up into the 
frame, using all his strength. He then 


Thus the night passed, and with the 
rising of the sun Mr. Gubb once more 
saw Mr. Hanks wearily enter the River- 
bank Hotel. 

Again Mr. Gubb slept until noon in 
the capacious arms of his black-walnut 
folding bed. He ate a light luncheon at 
the Star Restaurant and returned to his 
room. His legs were still unutterably 
weary and his ankles were sore because 
he had chosen the costume of a coal 
heaver, with the accompanying pair of 
heavy shoes, which had rubbed his ankles 
until they were raw. He felt now that 
Mr. Hanks had recognized the coal 
heaver as a sleuth, so Mr. Gubb looked 
through his disguises to choose another. 
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He chose that known as No. 43, 
Drunken Sailor, with which he could 
wear a comfortable shoe. He placed this 
disguise, with the proper wig and hat, 
on his folding bed, which he was too 
weary to close, and went downstairs. 

The street floor of the Opera House 
Block is occupied by the Riverbank 
National Bank, and Mr. Gubb wished 
to deposit the money paid him by Mr. 
Higgs, as well as that he had been paid 
by Mrs. Dodd. He entered the bank 
and pushed his deposit and pass-book 
through the wicket toward the receiving 
teller. As the teller entered the amount 
of the deposit in the book, Mr. Gubb 
cast a professional eye over the walls 
and ceiling of the bank; for he had, not 
long before, decorated the walls and put 
the new pressed-steel ceiling in place. 

“There don’t seem to be nothing to 
complain of about the job I done into 
this bank, does there?” he said proudly. 

“Oh, glad you spoke of that!” said 
the teller. ‘““There’s one thing Mr. Staley 
wants fixed. One of the ceiling plates is 
coming loose. Joe, take this window a 
minute or two while I show Mr. Gubb 
that loose plate.” 

The bookkeeper took the window and 
the receiving teller walked out of his 
cage and into the cashier’s small office 
and opened the door for Mr. Gubb. He 
led the way through the cashier’s room 
into the board-room behind and pointed 
to the ceiling. One of the steel plates 
had sprung a little, but hardly enough 
to notice. Mr. Gubb stared up at it. 

“It isn’t bad,” said the teller. ‘“No- 
body but a finicky fellow like Staley 
would have noticed it. He noticed the 
plaster on the table this morning.” 

Mr. Gubb looked at the long, highly 
polished board-room table. Just under 
the loosened plate and on the shining 
surface of the table was a scattering of 
gritty plaster-dust. Mr. Gubb was tall 
. and thin, and he placed a chair on the 
table, protecting the table with copies of 
the Financial Review, and mounted the 
chair. He reached up and tested the 
loosened plate. One corner only seemed 
to have come unnailed. 

“All it needs is the want of a couple 
of long nails,” he said, “and I’ll attend 
to that right immediately soon.” 


He turned his head and raised his 
hand to brush from the shoulder of his 
coat the plaster-dust that had fallen 
there when he had touched the ceiling- 
plate. He paused with his hand raised. 
With his bird-like head turned, he 
craned his neck and stared at his shoul- 
der. He looked up at the plate again 
and shook the loosened corner once more. 
More plaster-dust fell, and Mr. Gubb 
caught it in his hand as it fell. He 
looked at it and climbed carefully down 
from his chair. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ll attend to that 
right immediately soon.” 

The receiving teller smiled. Mr. 
Gubb’s reputation for harmless eccen- 
tricity of speech and action was great, 
and there was something amusing in the 
way he dreamily repeated the redundant 
announcement. The teller let him out 
of the office and Mr. Gubb climbed the 
stairs to his room. Several times on the 
way up the stairs he stopped and looked 
at his plaster-dusty shoulder. Back in 
his room again, he carefully scraped the 
dust from his shoulder upon a piece of 
paper and slid it under his microscope. 
He had not been deceived. Eight unmis- 
takable grains of pine sawdust were 
among the gritty grains of plaster-dust. 
Mr. Gubb pushed the microscope back 
on his desk and stood upright. He 
looked about his room with nervous, 
jerky glances. He was distinctly fright- 
ened. He felt as if he might be at that 
moment under the surveillance of a 
dozen hidden eyes. It was uncanny. 

Nothing in his room appeared to have 
been disturbed in the least. Nothing 
but a few grains of sawdust mixed with 
plaster-dust had been the cause of Mr. 
Gubb’s suspicion, and probably no man 
in all Riverbank but Mr. Gubb would 
have had a suspicion aroused by any 
such trivial matter, but it was not in 
vain Mr. Gubb had studied over and 
over Lesson XI of the Rising Sun De- 
tective Bureau’s Correspondence School 
of Detecting’s course of twelve lessons, 
which bore the caption, “Lesson XI. 
The Sherlock Holmes or Inductive 
Method.” To a deep and faithful stu- 
dent of Lesson XI, eight grains of saw- 
Cust were seven more than were needed. 
One single grain, to the student of Les- 
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son XI, was a Clue. To the true student 
of Lesson XI a grain of sand and an 
atom of colorless dry shellac clinging to 
the heel of a man’s shoe should be ample 
proof that the man had waded the 
Desert of Sahara and had stolen the 
mummy of Rameses from the tomb- 
chamber of a pyramid of Egypt. To 
Philo Gubb the grains of sawdust in the 
plaster-dust meant much. 

Mr. Gubb took the pamphlet con- 
taining Lesson XI from his desk, seated 
himself on the edge of his folding bed, 
and read the lesson through from start 
to finish. He looked around his room 
again. Nothing in the room supplied 
the secondary clue needed to carry out 
the logical deduction based on the grains 
of sawdust. With a sigh Mr. Gubb 
began reading the eleventh lesson again. 

The grains of sawdust in the plaster, 
taken with the loosening of the steel 
sheet on the ceiling below, suggested 
crime to Mr. Gubb. The loosened plate 
was on the ceiling of a bank. Mr. Gubb 
was a conscientious and careful workman 
and when he put a ceiling-sheet in place, 
he put it there to stay. Something must 
have pushed the ceiling-sheet loose from 
above. Very well, then, something did 
push the plate loose from above, and if 
it did, how did sawdust come to be mixed 
with the plaster-grit? Some one must 
have sawed the floor of the room above 
the board-room of the bank! A saw 
must have made the sawdust that min- 
gled with the plaster-dust! A saw must 
have pushed the ceiling-plate loose ! 

Mr. Gubb glanced up uneasily from 
his pamphlet. 

If anyone had sawed through the floor 
of the room abeve the bank’s board- 
room, the sawing must have been done 
while the bank was empty of employees, 
and that meant at night. Such sawing, 
in either room adjoining Mr. Gubb’s 
room, could have been heard by Mr. 
Gubb unless Mr. Gubb was not in his 
room. And Mr. Gubb had not been in 
his room for the last two or three nights! 
He had been following an unknown per- 
son called Mr. Hanks at the request of 
an equally unknown person who called 
himself Mr. Higgs! 

Very cautiously Mr. Gubb tiptoed to 
his door and listened. He opened the 


door and stepped into the hall. He 
walked to the room next to his on the 
north and tried the door. It opened and 
he entered. The room was empty. Not 
so much as a straw littered the floor. 
Not so much as a scratch marred the 
pine floor. 

Mr. Gubb went to the room next to 
his on the south. This room, too, was 
empty. Here and there a few scattered 
papers lay on the floor, and these Mr. 
Gubb pushed aside with his foot, but he 
discovered no signs of the use of a saw. 
Mr. Gubb returned to his own room. 
He stood in the middle of the floor 
and looked around. Here and there were 
piled bundles of wall paper. Mr. Gubb 
tried to remember the exact location of 
the loose steel plate on the ceiling below. 
He measured the distance from the west 
wall with his eye, and his eye rested on 
his desk. He pushed the desk slowly 
backward—and tie first three inches re- 
vealed that of which he was in search. 
A small auger-hole had given ingress 
to the point of a small saw. The flooring 
had been cut with a bevel. Mr. Gubb 
pushed the desk back a little more. An 
oblong of floor had been completely cut 
out. Cleats had been nailed across the 
boards thus cut out, making a lid of 
them, and this lid fitted snugly into the 
hole. For a full minute Mr. Gubb 
stared at this remarkable piece of work 
and then he cautiously pushed the desk 
back into place and stood thinking. 

The thoughts that ran through Mr. 
Gubb’s mind were at first confined to 
the important matter of the bank robbers 
and how to capture them all, but a new 
most disconcerting thought suddenly 
came to him. If he had not discovered 
the plot when he did, he—Philo Gubb, 
Detective and Paper Hanger — might, 
before twenty-four hours had rolled 
around, have found himself in jail, 
charged with the robbery of the River- 
side National Bank! How could he 
have proved an alibi? There would have 
been the hole in his floor; there would 
have been the fact that the receiving 
teller had called his attention to the 
loose ceiling-plate. And what could Mr. 
Gubb have proposed in his defense? 
—that he was trailing a Mr. Hanks at 
the request of a Mr. Higgs! 
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With remark- 
able acumen Mr. 
Gubb jumped to 
the immediate 
conclusion that 
Mr. Higgs, Mr. 
Hanks and the 
supposed Mrs. 
Higgs were the 
true bank rob- 
bers and that the 
jealousy of Mr. 
Higgs was 
merely a blind to 
get Mr. Gubb out 
of his room at 
the very hours 
when the bank 
was deserted. 
Mr. Gubb knew 
he had three 
desperate crimi- 
nals to deal with. 
He hoped there 
were no more. 

The afternoon 
was wearing 
away and Mr. 
Gubb knew that 
what he meant to 
do must be done 
quickly. It re- 
quired a_ great 
effort of his will 
to put aside the 
desire to don one of the numerous dis- 
guises that hung against his wall. What, 
indeed, was the use of being a detective 
if he could not wear a disguise? But if 
the bank robbers were watching the en- 
trance to the second floor of the Opera 
House Block, would they not be sure to 
suspect a coal heaver, a colonel of the 
Royal Grenadiers, a drunken ‘sailor, or 
any of the other individuals into which 
Mr. Gubb could transform himself? 
With a sigh of regret he drew on his 
work overalls, filled a paste-bucket half 
full of paste, chose eight rolls of ceiling 
paper, took a paste-brush in his hand 
and went down to the street. He was 
disguised as Philo Gubb, Paper Hanger 
and Decorator. 

Thus disguised, he walked up the 
Avenue to Tenth Street and turned in 
at the gate of Mr. Roger Staley, the 
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“Now you keep your mouth shut.” 


cashier of the Riverbank National Bank. 
He rang the bell, and when the maid 
opened the door he pushed past her into 
the hall. To her expostulations he in- 
sisted that he must see Mrs. Staley. 

“Il’m going to put some new paper 
onto your kitchen ceiling free gratis for 
nothing,” he said, “and I want you to 
let me, and if you’ll just step into the 
kitchen whilst I’m mixing up the prepa- 
ration of my paste I’ll tell you why.” 

“But I don’t want—” began Mrs. 
Staley. 

“T’m a deteckative,” said Mr. Gubb in 
a hollow voice. And this sufficed to in- 
duce Mrs. Staley to follow him to the 
kitchen. ‘“To-night or soon if not later 
on,’”’ said Mr. Gubb, as he bent over his 
paste-pail, stirring the paste with his 
wooden paddle, “bank robbers is going 
to burglarize into your husband’s bank. 
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I’m Gubb, and I discovered into the plot 
just now recently, and I don’t dare go to 
nobody for fear lest the robbers suspect 
they are suspected and get away.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Staley. 

“Tell your husband to fix up an ar- 
rangement to have two or three police or 
more into the yard back of the bank 
ready to come in when I shout out,” said 
Mr. Gubb. “The robbers are going to 
descend down through a hole in my of- 
fice into the bank. I’ll put my head out 
of my window and holler when they 
have all descended down.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Staley 
again, but she was a sensible woman and 
took the news and the instructions with 
reasonable calmness. She even allowed 
Mr. Gubb to paste two strips of paper 
on the ceiling of her kitchen. Then he 
removed his overalls and left them with 
his paste-pail and his brush in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen, and repaired to the 
Star Restaurant for his supper. 

The events that followed were mo- 
mentous. Before sundown Mr. Gubb 
was back in his room and had donned 
the disguise of. a drunken sailor. In a 
few minutes he was standing in a door- 
way opposite the Riverbank Hotel 
watching Mr. Hanks smoke his ciga- 
rettes in the window, and soon after that 
he saw Mr. Hanks come out of the hotel 
and began shadowing him. 

Mr. Gubb had decided exactly what 
he meant to do. It was, he believed, the 
duty of Mr. Hanks to keep Mr. Gubb 
away from his room. It was probably 
Mr. Hanks’ intention to lead Mr. Gubb 
for a while and then lose him; and Mr. 
Gubb intended, instead, to lose Mr. 
Hanks. For this reason, when Mr. 
Hanks began wandering about town, 
Mr. Gubb followed slowly, often drop- 
ping back. Mr. Hanks, when this hap- 
pened, dropped back also. This game of 
two purposes continued until after mid- 
night, when Mr. Hanks suddenly in- 
creased his pace and darted around a 
corner. Mr. Gubb, instead of increasing 
his pace to follow Mr. Hanks, turned 
and fled toward his own room as rapidly 
as he could. Some distance from the 
Opera House Block he removed his shoes 
and proceeded in his socks. He began 
mounting the stairway with the utmost 


caution. In his pocket he carried his 
trusty revolver,—of which he was 
deathly afraid—and halfway up the 
stair he paused to make sure it was there. 
The pause was unfortunate. With a rush 
of shoeless feet Mr. Hanks leaped up the 
stairway and threw one arm around Mr. 
Gubb’s neck. His elbow pressed Mr. 
Gubb’s head backward and his free hand 
covered Mr. Gubb’s mouth. It was the 
work of an experienced malefactor. 
With a twist of his shoulder he raised 
Mr. Gubb and carried him bodily up 
the stairway.. At: Mr. Gubb’s door he 
stopped and kicked the lower panel three 
times and the door opened. Mr. Higgs, 
his blond face hidden behind a rough 
black mask, laid a hand on Mr. Gubb 
and jerked him into the room. As Mr. 
Gubb staggered and fell to the floor Mr. 
Higgs pressed a revolver against the 
paper-hanger-detective’s forehead. 

“Now you keep your mouth shut!” 
growled Mr. Higgs. 

For answer Mr. Gubb leaped for Mr. 
Higgs’ knees and caught them. Mr. 
Higgs went down, but before Mr. Gubb 
could utter more than a weak fraction 
of a yell, Mr. Hanks was upon him, 
stifling his cries. Mr. Gubb did not give 
in. He fought, but he was no match for 
the knotty strength of Mr. Higgs, or 
even for the trim strength of Mr. Hanks. 
He wiggled like an eel, and he bit and 
tried to scratch, but the two criminals 
gave most of their attention to keeping 
his mouth closed. 

“Don’t let him kick the floor !”” panted 
Mr. Higgs. “Throw him on that bed. 
Now, boost!” And Mr. Gubb_ was 
thrown, still struggling, upon the bed. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Mr. Hanks. “Knock him on the 
head. We can’t hold him here all night.” 

Mr. Gubb bounced like a fish out of 
water. He bit, and his teeth found Mr. 
Higgs’ wrist. Mr. Higgs swore. 

“Here!” he cried to Mr. Hanks. 
“We'll fix him. Shut up the bed!” 

With a heaving of their muscles the 
two men closed the folding bed, and Mr. 
Gubb, in a last moment of self-preserv- 
ing rationality, straightened out. Then 
the bed closed with a thud, and the two 
panting criminals held it shut while Mr. 
Gubb struggled and fought for air. 
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Slowly at first, and then suddenly, Mr. 
Gubb’s struggles ceased. Mr. Higgs 
looked at Mr. Hanks. 

“We've done it!” he exclaimed, almost 
aghast. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hanks. 
Can’t be helped now.” 

“T hate it,” said Mr. Higgs. 
first man I ever had to kill.” 

“Well, whose fault was it? He acted 
like a fool. We didn’t want to kill him. 
Come on, let’s get the rest of the job 
done and get away from here. Is Mag 
watching the street ?” 

“Sure!” 

He pushed the desk back and removed 
the rectangle of flooring. He put his 
foot in the hole and kicked the sheet- 
steel square loose. It would have clat- 
tered into the board-room had not one 
of the nails still held fast. He put his 
head down the hole and listened. 

“All right,” he said. “Hand me the 
bag. I'll drop down first. You come 


“He’s dead. 


“The 


right along. Say, I wish we hadn’t had 
to kill that fool!” 

They glanced at the bed. 

“Oh, come on!” said the other. “Keep 


up your nerve. Go on, if you’re going 
first.” 

One of the two robbers dropped down. 
He lowered his feet through the hole in 
the floor; then he swung by his hands 
and dropped. His partner looked down 
but could see nothing. 

“All right!” he heard, and he too put 
his feet through the hole and lowered 
himself. Almost immediately he heard 
a shout, and he tried to draw himself 
up. He heard the back door of the bank 
open and heard his partner cry “I sur- 
render.” He drew himself up until his 
elbows were braced against the floor of 
Philo Gubb’s room. But that was as far 
as he got. Two hands grasped his legs 
from below and pulled. His purchase 
on the floor gave way and he fell full 


Next month’s thrilling story of Philo Gubb: 


into the arms of the murdered Philo 
Gubb. 

Mag was the only one of the three 
who made any kind of a get-away, and 
she was picked up a few days later. The 
bank directors voted Mr. Gubb a reward 
of one hundred dollars. 

As Mr. Gubb himself said: 

“In some manner of ways I’m regret- 
fully sorry them two criminal robbers 
didn’t commit murder entirely onto me, 
because it is a shameful sin they'll only 
get twenty years into the penitentiary 
instead of hanging like they would have 
if their murder of me hadn’t been pre- 
maturely unfinished.” 

“You let well enough alone,” said Mr. 
Staley. “You ought to be glad you are 
not dead. But I can’t understand why 
you are not.” 

“The reason of the why of it is that 
when them malefactory criminals up- 
ended me into that bed,” said Mr. Gubb, 
“the.doorknob on the door back of the 
bed pushed uncomfortably into the dys- 
pepsia I have into my stomach. So 
whilst they was smothering me to death 
I turned the door knob and exited out 
of the bed into the next room with a 
back somersault.” 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
exclaimed Mr. Staley. “Smothered to 
death—murdered—and yet able to carry 
out the capture just as you had planned 
it! Most remarkable!” 

“To the professional deteckative 
mind,” said Mr. Gubb, “the job was a 
positive complete failure, no matter how 
it looks to the common undeteckative 
eye. It didn’t eventuate and work out 
as planned.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Staley. 

“T had to holler out of a window I 
hadn’t planned to holler out of,” said 
Mr. Gubb meekly, “and that aint per- 
fection by no manner of means.” 


**The Stolen Umbrella.’’ No need 


to cringe, dear reader, there’s nothing personal in the story. 














A Complete Résumé of the 
Opening Chapters of Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, 

who probably knows more 

geniuses than any other 

living woman, gives, in this 

her latest novel, the other 

side: the side of the wife 
of the genius, who is expected smilingly 
to await her lord in some unobtrusive 
corner while women who “understand” 
him lionize and pet him. 

Arthur Meadows is a writer with ex- 
pensive tastes and small income, who has 
spent twice as much as he made, while 
his wife Doris has stood off debts by 
selling her drawings, and waited on him. 
Suddenly he becomes noticed by Lady 
Dunstable, an Englishwoman of position 
and important connections. 

Lady Dunstable is a “man’s woman.” 
She simply tolerates or wholly ignores 
the wives of the men she wants to ad- 
mit to her circle. 

She invites Meadows and his wife to 
spend the week-end at her country place, 
Crosby Ledgers. So Doris “does up” 
her well worn clothes, takes her house- 
maid as personal maid to save appear- 
ances—and finds that as usual the genius 
forgets to notice how his wife fares when 
he is under the magic of Lady Dun- 
stable’s company. 

The first day, at tea, Meadows is 
singled out by Lady Dunstable’s con- 
versation while Doris is left out. After 
tea Lady Dunstable tells Doris in a way 
that makes it a command that she will 
want to rest till dinner in her room, So, 
during the hours that Doris is uncom- 
fortable in her hot room, Lady Dun- 
stable takes Meadows about her beauti- 
ful place. 


WHILE at Crosby Ledgers, Doris 

learns that Lady Dunstable has most 
cruel manners. At one time the great 
lady, in search of interest, invited a 
near-by curate’s daughter to stop with 
her. After bringing the frightened girl 
halfway to Crotbe Ledgers, Lady Dun- 
stable suddenly decided she wasn’t inter- 
esting after all, turned about and tcok 
the insulted girl home. Doris also learns 
that Lady Dunstable’s twenty-two-year- 
old son is a failure. 

Through the visit Lady Dunstable con- 
stantly makes Meadows the lion, and 
Doris is pushed into a corner. Doris 
protests to Meadows, but he tells her 
it’s only her ill humor and lack of wis- 
dom in failing to see how the attention of 


Lady Dunstable and her friends is mak- 
ing him a famous man. 

Then come invitations to luncheons 
and dinners that do not include Doris. 
She fights to keep her self-control, 
but gradually there comes an esirange- 
ment between herself and Meadows, who 
is flattered by it all and does not notice 
the slights to his wife. Others do, how- 
ever, and Lady Dunstable’s attention to 
him becomes a scandal. 


MEADOWS accepts an invitation to 

stay three weeks at Lady Dun- 
stable’s "Scotland place. During his ab- 
sence Doris spends the time drawing, in 
her uncle’s studio. There she meets Lady 
Dunstable’s weakling son, Herbert. He 
comes in tow of a coarse Neapolitan 
model, who has the boy completely in her 
power. Doris feels that Lady Dunstable 
is to be well paid for neglecting the boy, 
to keep other women’s husbands near 
her, but Miss Wigram, the studio ac- 
countant, who is the girl Lady Dunstable 
insulted, startles her by urging that Her- 
bert must be saved from the siren, for 
his father’s sake. 

The model’s behavior becomes more 
coarse. Finally, when angered one day, 
she slaps the young man’s face in front 
of them all. Herbert tells Doris that, 
in spite of her behavior, he must marry 
the model, because he has contracted 
in writing to do so. Miss Wigram again 
begs. Doris to help her save Herbert. 
Doris, shaken by the fact that she is 
to be a mother and that she may one 
day have a son to go wrong, decides to 
help, and takes the first train for Scot- 
land, while Miss Wigram sets out to learn 
what kind of past the model has. 

In the meantime Meadows’ admiration 
for Lady Dunstable has cooled. Her 
constant ordering him about bores him. 
He is repenting his acceptance of an 
invitation to cruise on her yacht, and 
beginning to think of Doris at home 
and lonely, when Doris appears on the 
lawn where he is sitting. He is horrified. 
He thinks jealousy has brought her, and 
he is cold to her. Lady Dunstable thinks 
the same thing and treats Doris abom- 
inably. But Doris bears up patiently, 
insists on talking alone with Lady Dun- 
stable at once, and gains her way. She 
starts to tell Lady “Dunstable of her 
son’s approaching marriage to the model, 
while the aristocratic woman listens dis- 
dainfully and unbelieving. 




















Doris became dimly 
aware that she was go- 
ing to be a heroine. 
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| ran through Lady Dunstable’s 
mind as to the 
—— could 


Meadows to hurry up to Scotland with- 


| ~—“|LL sorts of suspicions indeed 


motives that 


—— prompted Mrs. 


have 
out taking even the decently polite 
trouble to announce herself, bringing 
this unlikely and trumped-up tale. Most 
probably, a mean jealousy of her hus- 
band and his greater social success—a 
determination to force herself on people 
who had not paid the same attention to 
herself as to him, to make them pay at- 
tention, willy-nilly. Of course, Herbert 
had undesirable acquaintances and was 
content to go about with people entirely 
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and other noted novels. 


TAF FS 


beneath him, in birth and education. 
Everybody knew it, alack! But he was 
really not such a fool—such a heartless 
fool, as this story implied! Mrs. Mead- 
ows had been taken in—willingly taken 
in—had exaggerated everything she saw, 
for her own purposes. The mother’s 
wrath was rapidly rising to the smiting 
point, when a change in the narrative 
arrested her: 

“And then—I couldn’t help it!” 
There was a new note of agitation in 
Doris’ voice. “But what had happened 
was so horrid—it was so like seeing a 
man going to his ruin under one’s very 
eyes,—for, of course, one knew that she 
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would get hold of him again,—that I 
ran out after your son and begged him 
to break with her, not to see her again, 
to take the opportunity and be done with 
her! 

“And then he told me quite calmly 
that he must marry her, that he could 
not help himself, but he would never 
live with her. He would marry her at a 
registry office, provide for her, and leave 
her. And, moreover, he said he would 
do it at once—that he was going to his 
lawyers to arrange everything as to 
money and so on—on the one condition 
that she never troubled him again. He 
was eager to get it done—that he might 
be delivered from her, from her com- 
pany—which one .could see had become 
dreadful to him. 

“T implored him not to do such a 
thing—to pay any money rather than do 
it—but not to marry her! I begged him 
to think of you, and his father. But he 
said he was bound to her—he had com- 
promised her, or some such thing; and 
he had given his word in writing. There 
was only one thing which could stop it: 
if she had told him lies about her former 
life. But he had no reason to think she 
had; and he was not going to try and 
find out. So then, I saw a ray of day- 
light.” 

Doris stopped abruptly, looking full 
at the woman opposite, who was now 
following her every word—but like one 
seized against her will. 

“Do you remember a Miss Wigram, 
Lady Dunstable—whose father had a 
living near Crosby Ledgers?” 

Lady Dunstable moved involuntarily ; 
her eyelids flickered a little. 

“Certainly. Why-do you ask?” 

“She saw Mr. Dunstable—and Miss 
Flink—in my uncle’s studio, and she was 
so distressed to think what—Lord Dun- 
stable’ — there was a pause before the 
name — “would feel, if his son married 
this person, that she determined to find 
out the truth about Miss Flink. My 
uncle was able to help her a little, and 
she had one or two clues besides. I sent 
her to a cousin of mine, a very clever 
solicitor, to be advised. That was yester- 
day morning. Then I got my uncle to 
find out your son—and bring him to me 
yesterday afternoon before I started. He 
came, to our house in Kensington, and I 
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told him I had come across some very 
doubtful stories about Miss Flink. He 
was very unwilling to hear anything. 
After all, he said, he was not going to 
live with her. And «she had nursed 
him—” 

“Nursed him!’ said Lady Dunstable 
quickly. She had risen and was leaning 
against the mantelpiece, looking sharply 
down upon her visitor. 

“That was the beginning of it all. He 
was ill in the winter—in his lodgings.” 

“T never heard of it!” For the first 
time there was a touch of something 
natural and passionate in the voice. 

Doris looked a little embarrassed. 

“Your son told me it was pneumonia.” 

“T never heard a word of it! And this 
—this creature nursed him?” The tone 
of the robbed lioness at last—singularly 
inappropriate under all the circum- 
stances! Doris struggled on: 

“An actor friend of your son brought 
her to see him. And she really devoted 
herself to him. He declared to me that 
he owed her a great deal—” 

“He need have owed her nothing!” 
said Lady Dunstable sternly. “He had 
only to send a post card—a wire to his 
own people!” 

“He thought—you were so busy,” said 
Doris, dropping her glance to the carpet. 

A sound of contemptuous anger 
showed Doris that her shaft, her mild 
shaft, had gone home. She hurried on: 
“But at last I got him to promise me to 
wait a week. That was yesterday at five 
o’clock. He wouldn’t promise me to 
write to you—or his father. He seemed 
so desperately anxious to settle it all, in 
his own way. But I said a good deal 
about your name and the family—and 
the horrible pain he would be giving— 
anyway. Was it kind, was it right 
towards you, not only to give you no 
opportunity of helping or advising him, 
but also to take no steps to find out 
whether the woman he was going to 
marry was not only unsuitable,—wholly 
unsuitable—that of course he knows,— 
but a disgrace? I argued with him that 
he must have some suspicion of the 
stories she has told him at different 
times, or he wouldn’t have tried to pro- 
tect himself in this particular way. He 
didn’t deny it, but he said she had looked 
after him and been kind to him, when 
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’ nobody else was, and he should feel a 
beast if he pressed her too hardly.” 

““*When nobody else was!’”’ repeated 
Lady Dunstable scornfully, her voice 
trembling with bitterness. ‘Really, Mrs. 
Meadows, it is very difficult for me to 
believe that my son ever used such 
words !” 

Doris hesitated; then she raised her 
eyes, and with the happy feeling of one 
plying the scourge in the name of 
Justice, she said with careful mildness: 

“Mr. Dunstable said to me,—I hope 
you will forgive my telling you, but I 
feel as if I oughtn’t to keep back any- 
thing —‘My mother might have pre- 
vented it—but she was never interested 
in me.’” 

Another exclamation, implying indig- 
nant contempt, from Lady Dunstable. 
Doris hastened on: “This is the im- 
portant point: At last I got his promise, 
and I got it in writing. I have it here.” 

Dead silence. Doris opened her little 
hand-bag, took out a letter, in an open 
envelope, and handed it to Lady Dun- 
stable, who at first seemed as if she were 
going to refuse it. However, after a 
moment’s hesitation, she lifted her long- 
handled eyeglass, and read it. It ran as 
follows: 


Dear Mrs. Meadows: 

I do not know whether I ought to 
do what you ask me. But you have 
asked me very kindly—you have really 
been awfully good to me, in taking so 
much trouble. I know I’m a stupid 
fool; they always told me so at home. 
But I don’t want to do anything mean, 
or to go back on a woman who once 
did me a good turn—with whom also, 
once, for I may as well be quite honest 
about it, I thought I was in love. 

However, I see there is something in 
what you say, and I will wait a week 
before marrying Miss Flink. But if you 
tell my people,—I suppose you will,— 
don’t let them imagine they can break 
it off, except for the one reason. And 
I sha’n’t lift a finger to break it off. I 
shall make no inquiries; I shall go on 
with the lawyers, and all that. My 

resent intention is to marry Miss 

link, on the terms I have stated, in a 
week’s time: If you do see my people,— 
especially my father,—tell them I’m 

. awfully sorry to be such a nuisance to 
them. I got myself into the mess with- 
out meaning it, and now there’s really 
only one way out. Thank you again. 

Yours gratefully, > 
HERBERT DUNSTABLE. 


Lady Dunstable crushed the letter in 
her hand. All pretense of incredulity 
was gone. She began to walk stormily 
up and down. Doris sank back in her 
chair, watching her, conscious of the 
most strangely mingled feelings, a touch 
of womanish triumph, indeed, a pleasing 
sense of retribution, but, welling up 
through it, something profound and ten- 
der. If he should ever write such a letter 
to a stranger, while his mother were 
alive ! 

Lady Dunstable stopped. 

“Now, what chance is there of saving 
my son?” she said peremptorily. “You 
will of course tell us.all you know. Lord 
Dunstable must go to town at once.” 
She touched an electric bell beside her. 

“Oh no!” cried Doris, springing up. 
“He mustn’t go, please, until we have 
some more information. Miss Wigram 
is coming—this afternoon.” 

Rachel Dunstable stood  stupefied, 
with her hand on the bell. “Miss Wig- 
ram—coming—” 

“Don’t you see?” cried Doris. ‘She 
was to spend all yesterday afternoon and 
evening in seeing two or three people— 
people who know. There is a friend of 
my uncle’s, an artist, who saw a great 
deal of Miss Flink—and got to know a 
lot about her. Of course, he may not 
have been willing to say anything, but 
I think he probably would—he was so 
angry with her for a trick she played him 
in the middle of a big piece of work. 
And if he was able to put us on any 
useful track, then Miss Wigram was to 
come up here straight and tell you every- 
thing she could. But I thought. there 
would have been a telegram—from her.”’ 
Her voice dropped on a note of disap- 
pointment. 


TH ERE was a knock at the door. The 

butler entered, and at the same mo- 
ment, the luncheon gong echoed through 
the house. 

“Tell Miss Field not to wait luncheon 
for me,” said Lady Dunstable, sharply. 
“And Ferris, I want his Lordship’s 
things packed at once, for London. 
Don’t say anything to him at present— 
but in ten minutes’ time, just manage 
to tell him quietly, that I should like to 
see him here. You understand—lI don’t 
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want any fuss made? Tell Miss Field 
that Mrs. Meadows is too tired to come 
in to luncheon, and that I will come in 
presently.” 

The butler, who had the aspect of a 
don or a bishop, and was, of course, 
known by a far more lofty appellation 
than butler in the steward’s room, said, 
“Yes, my lady,” in that dry tone which 
implied that for twenty years the house 
of Dunstable had been built upon him- 
self, as its rock, and he was not going 
to fail it now. He vanished, with just 
one lightning turn of the eyes towards 
the little lady in the blue linen dress; 
and Lady Dunstable resumed her walk, 
sunk in meditation. She seemed to have 
forgotten Doris, when she heard an ex- 
clamation : 

“Ah, there 7s the telegram !” 

And Doris, running to the window, 
waved to a diminutive telegraph boy, 
who, being new to his job, had come 
up to the front entrance of the Lodge 
instead of the back, and was now— 
recognizing his misdeed—retreating in 
alarm from the mere aspect of “the great 
fortified post.” He saw the lady at the 
window, however, and_ checked his 
course. 

“For me!” cried Doris, triumphantly. 
She tore it open and read: 


Can’t arrive till between eight and 
nine. Think I have got all we want. 
Please take a room for me at hotel. 

ALICE WIGRAM. 


Doris turned back into the room and 
handed the telegram to Lady Dunstable, 
who read it slowly: 

“Did you say this was the Alice Wig- 
ram I knew?” 

“Her father had one of your livings,” 
repeated Doris. “He died last year.” 

“T know. I quarreled with him. I 
cannot conceive why Alice Wigram 
should do me a good turn!” Lady Dun- 
stable threw back her head, her proud, 
challenging look fixed upon her visitor. 
Doris was certain she had it in her mind 
to add ‘“—or you either!” but refrained. 

“Lord Dunstable was always a friend 
to her father,” said Doris, with the same 
slight emphasis on the “Lord” as before. 
“And she felt for the estate—the poor 
people, the tenants.” 
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Rachel Dunstable shook her head im- 
patiently. 

“I dare say. But I got into a scrape 
with the Wigrams. I expect you would 
think, Mrs. Meadows, — perhaps most 
people would, as of course her father 
did,—that I once treated Miss Wigram 
unkindly.” 

“Oh, what does it matter?” cried 
Doris, hastily. “What does it matter? 
She wants to help; she’s sorry for you. 
You should see that woman! It would 
be too awful if your son were tied to her 
for life.” 

Doris sat up straight, all her soul in 
her eyes and in her pleasant face. 


Then Lady 
had 


HERE was a pause. 
Dunstable, whose expression 
changed, came a little nearer to her. 

“And you—I wonder why you took 
all this trouble?” 

Doris said nothing. She fell back 
slowly in her chair, looking at the tall 
woman standing beside her. Tears came 
into her eyes — brimmed, overflowed in 
silence. Her lips smiled. Rachel Dun- 
stable bent over her in bewilderment. 

“To have a son!” murmured Doris 
under her breath. “And then to see him 
ruined like this! No love for him, no 
children, no grandchildren for oneself, 
when one is old.” 

Her voice died away. 

“*To have a son?” repeated Lady 
Dunstable, wondering. “But you have 
none !” 

Doris said nothing, but she put up her 
hand feebly and wiped away the tears— 
still smiling. Then she shut her eyes. 

Lady Dunstable gasped. Then the 
long, sallow face flushed deeply. She 
walked over to a sofa on the other side 
of the room, arranged the pillows on it 
with a rather clumsy hand, and came 
back to Doris. 

“Will you, please, let me put you on 
that sofa? You oughtn’t to have had this 
long journey. Of course you will stay 
here—and Miss Wigram too. It seems 
I shall owe you a great deal —and I 
could not have expected you—to think 
about me—at all. I can do rude things, 
generally without meaning them—very 
much. But I can also—be sorry for my 
sins !”” 
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Doris heard an awkward and rather 
tremulous laugh. Upon which, she 
opened her eyes, no less embarrassed 
than her hostess, and did as she was 
told. Lady Dunstable made her as com- 
fortable as a hand so little used to the 
feminine arts could manage. 

“Now I will send you in some lunch- 
eon and go and talk to Lord Dunstable. 
Please rest till I come back.” 


D°RIS lay still. She wanted very 

much to see Arthur, and she won- 
dered, till her head ached, whether he 
would think her a great fool for her 
pains. Surely he would come and find 
her soon. Oh, the time people spent on 
lunching in these big houses! 

The vibration of the train seemed to 
be still running through her limbs. She 
was indeed wearied out, and in a few 
minutes, what with the sudden quiet and 
the softness of the cushions which had 
been spread for her, she fell unex- 
pectedly asleep. 

When she woke, she saw her husband 
sitting beside her — patiently — with a 
tray on his knee. She started to spring 
to her feet. 

“Oh, Arthur! what time is it? Have 
I been asleep long ?” 

“Nearly an hour. I looked in before, 
but Lady Dunstable wouldn’t let me 
wake you. She—and he—and I—have 
been talking. Upon my word, Doris, 
you’ve been and gone and done it! But 
don’t say anything! You’ve got to eat 
this chicken first.” 

He fed her with it, looking at her the 
while with affectionate and admiring 
eyes. Somehow, Doris became dimly 
aware that she was going to be looked 
upon as a heroine. 

“Have they told you, Arthur?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Everything that you’ve told her.” 
(No, not everything, thought Doris.) 
“You are a brick, Doris! And the way 
you’ve done it! That’s what impresses 
her ladyship! She knows very well that 
she would have muffed it. You’re the 
practical woman! Well, you can rest on 
your laurels, darling! You'll have the 
whole place at your feet — beginning 
with your husband, who’s been dread- 
fully bored without you. There!” 
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He put down his Jovian head and 
rubbed his cheek tenderly against hers, 
till she turned round and gave him the 
lightest of kisses. 

“Was he an abominable correspond- 
ent?” he said, repentantly. 

“Abominable!” 

“Did you hate him?” 

“Whenever I had time. When do you 
start on your cruise, Arthur?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Any time — sometime — never!’’ he 
said, gayly. “Give me that Capel Curig 
address, and I’ll wire for the rooms this 
afternoon. I came to the conclusion this 
morning that the same yacht couldn’t 
hold her ladyship and me. I was plan- 
ning to write you—” 

“Oh! So she’s been chastening you?” 
said Doris, well pleased. 

Meadows nodded. 

“The rod has not been spared—since 
Sunday. It was then she got tired of me. 
I mark the day, you see, almost the hour. 
My goodness, if you’re not always up 
to your form—epigrams, quotations—all 
pat!” 

“She plucks you, without mercy. 
Down you slither into the second class!” 
Doris’ look sparkled. 

“There you go, rejoicing in my hu- 
miliations!” said Meadows, putting an 
arm around the scoffer. “I tell you, she 
proposes to write my next set of lectures 
for me. She gave me an outline of them 
this morning. I was to have nothing at 
all to do about them!” 


HEN they both laughed together like 

children. And Doris, with her head 
on a strong man’s shoulder, and a rough 
coat scrubbing her cheek, suddenly be- 
thought her of the line, “Journeys end 
in lovers’ meeting,” and was smitten 
with a secret wonder as to how much of 
her impulse to come north had been due 
to an altruistic concern for the Dun- 
stable affairs, and how much to a firm 
determination to recapture Arthur from 
his Gloriana. But that doubt she would 
never reveal. It would be so bad for 
Arthur. 

“Where are they ?” 

“Lord and Lady° Dunstable? Gone 
off to Dunkeld to find their solicitor and 
bring him back to meet Miss Wigram. 
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They'll be home by tea. 
after you.” 

“Are you going to a hotel?” 

Meadows laughed immoderately. 

“Come and look at your apartment, 
my dear. One of her ladyship’s maids 
has been told off to look after you. As 
I expect you have arrived with little 
more than a comb- and brush-bag, there 
will be a good deal to do.” 

Doris caught him by the coat-fronts. 

“You don’t mean to say I shall be ex- 
pected to dine to-night. I have not 
brought an evening dress.” 

“What does that matter? I met Miss 
Field in the passage, as I was coming 
in to you, and she said, ‘I see Mrs. 
Meadows has not brought much luggage. 
We can lend her anything she wants. I 
will send her a few of Rachel’s tea- 
gowns to choose from.’ ” 


I’m to look 


Der’ laugh was hysterical ; then she 
sobered down. 

“What time is it? Four o’clock. Oh, 
I wish Miss Wigram were here! You 
know, Lord Dunstable must go to town 
to-night! And Miss Wigram can’t ar- 
rive till after the last train from here 
has gone.” 

“They know. They've ordered a 
special to take Lord Dunstable and the 
solicitor to Edinburgh, to catch the mid- 
night mail.” 

“Oh, well, if you can bully the Fates 
like that!” said Doris with a shrug. 
“How did he take it?” 

Meadows’ tone c ; 

“It was a great blow. I thought it 
aged him.” 

“Was she nice to him?” asked Doris, 
anxiously. 

“Nicer than I thought she could be,” 
said Meadows quietly. “I heard her say 
to him, ‘I’m afraid it’s been my fault, 
Harry.” And he took her hand, without 
a word.” 

“JT will not cry!” said Doris, pressing 
her hands on her eyes. “If it comes 
right, it will do them such a world of 
good. Now show me my room.” 

But in the hall, waiting to waylay 
them, they found Miss Field, beaming 
as usual. 

“Everything is ready for you, dear 
Mrs. Meadows, and if you want any- 
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thing, you have only to ring. This 
way—” 

“The ground-floor?” said Doris, 
rather mystified, as they followed. 

“We have put you in what we call— 
for fun—our state rooms. Various roy- 
alties had them last year. They’re in a 
special wing. We keep them for emer- 
gencies. And the fact is we haven't got 
another corner.” 

Doris, in dismay, took the smiling 
lady by the arm. 

“T can’t live up to it! Please let us 
go to the inn.” 

But Meadows and Miss Field mocked 
at her; and she was soon ushered into a 
vast bedroom, in the midst of which, on 
a Persian carpet, sat her diminutive bag, 
now empty. Various elegant “confec- 
tions” -in the shape of tea-gowns and 
dressing-gowns littered the bed and 
the chairs. The toilet-table showed an 
array of coroneted brushes. As for the 
superb Empire bed, which had belonged 
to Queen Hortense, and was still hung 
with the original blue velvet sprinkled 
with golden bees, Doris eyed it with a 
firm hostility. 

“We needn’t sleep in it!” she whis- 
pered in Meadows’ ear. “There are two 
sofas !” ‘ 


MEANWHILE Miss Field and others 

flitted about, adding all the luxuries 
of daily use to the splendor of the rooms. 
Gardeners appeared bringing in flowers, 
and an anxious maid on behalf of her 


ladyship begged that Mrs. Meadows 
would change her traveling dress for a 
comfortable white tea-gown, before tea- 
time, suggesting another “creation” in 
black and silver for dinner. Doris, 
frowning and reluctant, would have re- 
fused; but Miss Field said softly: 
“Wont you? Rachel will be so dis- 
tressed, if she mayn’t do these little 
things for you. Of course she doesn’t 
deserve it! But—” 

“Oh yes, I'll put them on if she likes,” 
said Doris hurriedly. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter!” 

Miss Field laughed. “I don’t know 
where all these things come from!” she 
said, looking at the array. “Rachel buys 
half of them for her maids, I should 
think—she never wears them. Well now, 
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I shall leave you, till tea-time. Tea will 
be on the lawn—Mr. Meadows knows 
where. By the way,’—she looked smil- 
ing at Meadows,—‘‘they’ve put off the 
Duke. If you only knew what that 
means !” 

She named a great Scotch name, the 
chief of the ancient house to which 
Lady Dunstable belonged. Miss Field 
described how this prince of Dukes paid 
a solemn visit every year to Franick 
Castle, and the eager solicitude, almost 
agitation, with which the visit was 
awaited, by Lady Dunstable in particu- 
lar. 

“You don’t mean,” cried Doris, “that 
there is anybody in the whole worid who 
frightens Lady Dunstable!” 

“As she frightens us? Yes, on this 
one day of the year we are all avenged. 
Rachel, metaphorically, sits on a stool 
and tries to please. To put off the Duke 
by telephone! What a horrid indignity! 
But I’ve just inflicted it.” 

The speaker was departing when she 
was arrested by a timid question from 
Doris: 

“Please! Shall Arthur go down to 
Pitlochry and engage a room for Miss 
Wigram ?” 

Miss Field turned in amusement. 

“A room! Why, it’s all ready! She is 
your lady-in-waiting.” 

And taking Doris by the arm, she led 
her to inspect a spacious apartment on 
the other side of a passage, where the 
Lady Alice or Lady Mary without whom 
Royal Highnesses do not move about the 
world, was generally put up. 

“T feel like Christopher Sly,’ said 
Doris, surveying the scene, with her 
hands in her jacket pockets. “So will 
she. But never mind!” 


FB VENTS flowed on. Lord and Lady 

Dunstable came back by tea-time, 
bringing with them the solicitor, who 
was also the chief factor of their Scotch 


estate. Lord Dunstable looked old and 
wearied. He came to find Doris on the 
lawn, pressing her hand with murmured 
words of thanks. 

“If that child, Alice Wigram, — of 
course I remember her well,—brings us 
information we can go upon, we shall 
be all right. At least there’s hope. My 
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poor boy! Anyway, we can never be 
grateful enough to you.” 

As for Lady Dunstable, the large cir- 
cle which gathered for tea under a 
group of Scotch firs, talked indeed, since 
Franick Castle existed for that purpose, 
but they talked without a leader. Their 
hostess sat silent and somber, with 
thoughts evidently far away. She took 
no notice of Meadows whatever, and his 
attempts to draw her fell flat. A neigh- 
bor had walked over, bringing with him 
—maliciously—a Radical M.P. whose 
views on the Scotch land question would 
normally have struck fire and fury from 
Lady Dunstable. She scarcely recog- 
nized his name, and he and the Under 
Secretary launched into the most des- 
picable land heresies under her very 
nose—unrebuked. She had not an epi- 
gram to throw at anyone. But her eyes 
never failed to know where Doris Mead- 
Ows was. 


NDEED, though no one but the two 

or three initiated understood why, 
Doris was in some mysterious but ac- 
cepted way the center of the party. 
Everybody spoiled her; everybody 
smiled upon her. The white tea-gown 
which she wore—a miracle of delicate 
embroidery — had never suited Lady 
Dunstable ; it suited Doris to perfection. 
Under her own simple hat, her eyes— 
and they were very fine eyes—shone 
with a soft and dancing humor. 

It was all absurd—her being there, 
her dress, this tongue-tied hostess, and 
these agreeable men who made much of 
her. She must get Arthur out of it as 
soon as possible, and they would look 
back upon it and laugh. But for the 
moment it was pleasant, it was stimulat- 
ing. She found herself arguing about 
the new novels, and standing at bay 
against a whole group of clever folk who 
were tearing Mr. Augustus John and 
other gods of her idolatry to pieces. 
She was not shy; she never really had 
been; and to find that she could talk as 
well as other people—or most other peo- 
ple—even in these critical circles, ex- 
cited her. The group round her grew; 
and Meadows, standing on the edge of 
it, watched his wife with astonished 
eyes. 
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HE northern evening sank into a 
long and glowing twilight. The hills 
stood in purple against a tawny west, 
and the smoke from the little town in 
the valley rose clear and blue into air 
already autumnal. The guests of Franick 
had scattered in twos and threes over the 
gardens and the moor, while Doris, her 
host and hostess, and the solicitor sat 
and waited for Alice Wigram. She came 
with the evening train, tired, dusty and 
triumphant; and the information she 
brought with her was more than enough 
to go upon. The past of Elena Flink— 
poor woman — shone luridly out; and 
even the countenance of the solicitor 
cleared. As for Lord Dunstable, he 
grasped the girl by both hands: 
“My dear child, what you have done 
for us! Ah, if your father were here!” 
And bending over her, with the 
courtly grace of an old man, he kissed 
her on the brow. Alice Wigram flushed, 
turning involuntarily towards Lady 
Dunstable. 
“Rachel! Don’t we owe her every- 
thing?” said Lord Dunstable, with emo- 
tion, “—her and Mrs. Meadows? But 


for them, our boy might have wrecked 
his life.” 

“He appears to have been a most ex- 
traordinary fool!’ said Lady Dunstable 
with energy —a recrudescence of the 


natural woman which was positively 
welcome to everybody. And it did not 
prevenf the passage of some embarrassed 
but satisfactory words between Herbert 
Dunstable’s mother and Alice Wigram, 
after Lady Dunstable had taken her 
latest guest to “Lady Alice’s” room, 
bidding her go straight to bed and be 
waited on. 


ORD DUNSTABLE and the lawyer 
departed after dinner to meet their 
special train to Perth. Lady Dunstable, 
with variable spirits, kept the evening 
going, sometimes in a brown study, some- 
times as brilliant and pugnacious as ever. 
Doris slipped out of the drawing-room 
once or twice to go and gossip with Alice 
Wigram, who was lying under silken 
coverings, inclined to gentle moralizing 
on the splendors of the great, and much 
petted by Miss Field and the house- 
keeper. 
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“How nice you look!” said the girl 
shyly, on one occasion, as Doris came 
stealing in to her. “I never saw such a 
pretty gown!” 

“Not bad!” said Doris complacently, 
throwing a glance at the large mirror 
near. It was still the white tea-gown, 
for she had firmly declined to sample 
anything else, being in truth well aware 
that Arthur’s eyes approved both it and 
her in it. 

“Lord Dunstable has been so kind,” 
whispered Miss Wigram. “He said I 
must always henceforth look upon him 
as a kind of guardian. Of course I 
should never let him give me a far- 
thing!” 

“Why no, that’s the kind of thing one 
couldn’t do!” said Doris, with decision. 
“But there are plenty of other ways of 
being nice. Well, here we all are, as 
happy as larks! And what we've really 
done, I suppose, is to take a woman’s 
character away and give her another 
push to perdition.” 

“She hadn’t any character!” 
Alice Wigram, indignantly. 

“And she would have gone to perdi- 
tion without us, and taken that poor 
youth with her? Oh, I know, I know! 
But morals are a great puzzle to me. 
However, I firmly remind myself of that 
blow in the eye she gave the poor boy— 
and then all my doubts depart. Good- 
night. Sleep well! You know very well 
that I should have shirked it if it hadn’t 
been for you!” 


cried 


LITTLE later the Meadowses stood 

together at the open window of their 
room, which led by a short flight of steps 
to a flowering garden below. All Fra- 
nick had gone to bed, and this wing in 
which the “state rooms” were seemed to 
be remote from the rest of the house. 
They were alone; the night was balmy ; 
and there was a flood of secret joy in 
Doris’ veins which gave her a charm, a 
beguilement Arthur had never seen in 
her before. She was more woman, and 
therefore more divine! He could hardly 
recall her as the careful housewife, har- 
assed by lack of pence, knitting her 
brows over her butcher's books, mending 
endless socks and trying to keep the 
nose of a lazy husband to the grindstone. 
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All that seemed to have vanished. This 
white sylph was pure romance — pure 
joy. He saw her anew; he loved her 
anew. 

“Why did you look so pretty to-night? 
you little witch!” he murmured in her 
ear, as he held her close to him. 

“Arthur!” She drew herself away 
from him. “Did I look pretty? Honor 
bright!” 

“Delicious ! 
it?” 

“You'd better not. Don’t wake the 
devil in me, Arthur! It’s all this tea- 
gown. If you go on like this, I shall 
have to buy one like it.” 

“Buy a dozen!” he said joyously. 
“Look there, Doris—you see that path? 
Let’s go on to the moor a little.” 

Out they crept, like truant children, 
through the wood path and out upon the 
moor. Meadows had brought a shawl, 
and spread it on a rock, full under the 
moonlight. There they sat, close to- 
gether, feeling all the goodness an1 
glory of the night, drinking in the scents 
of heather and fern, the sounds of plash- 
ing water and gently moving winds. 
Above them, the vault of heaven and the 
friendly stars; below them, the great 
hollow of the valley, the scattered lights, 
the sounds of distant trains. 

“She didn’t kiss me, when she said 
good-night'’ said Doris suddenly. 
“She wasn’t the least sentimental—or 


How often am I to say 
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ashamed — or grateful! Having said 
what was necessary, she let it alone. 
She’s a real lady, though rather a savage. 
I like her!” 

“Who are you talking of ? Lady Dun- 
stable? I had forgotten all about her. 
All the same, darling, I should like to 
know what made you do all this for a 
woman you said you detested !” 

“T did detest her. I shall probably de- 
test her again. Leopards don’t change 
their spots, do they? But I sha’n’t—fear 
her any more!” 

Something in her tone arrested Mead- 
ows’ attention. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, what I say!” cried Doris, draw- 
ing herself a little from him, with a 
hand on his shoulder. “I shall never 
fear her, or anyone, any more. I’m safe! 
Why did I do it? Do you really want to 
know? I did it because—I was so sorry 
for her—poor silly woman, who can’t get 
on with her own son! Arthur, if our 
son doesn’t love me better than hers 
loves her—you may kill me, dear, and 
welcome !”’ 

“Doris! There is something in your 
voice! Why are you looking at me so? 
What are you hiding from me?” 


UT as to the rest of that conversation 

under the moon, let those imagine 

it who may have followed with sympathy 
this story. 

















Mighty Good Pals 


VIAT S what the pair billed as Heming & Cochran on the Big 
Time, thought they were, until Mr. Whelan joined their act. 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


One of the most promising of the new writers. 


'h® ea USERRA TY EB 


("VE never understood why na- 
| ture gets things twisted so con- 
sistently. Some guys, like me, 

— for instance, are born ugly and 

grow uglier. They don’t have a voice 
and have to work s’teen years to culti- 
vate stage presence. Others, fellows of 
the Percy Whelan type, come into the 
world with a gold spoon and a tenor 
voice in their mouths, and every day adds 
to their good looks. 

And believe me, I never was allowed 
to forget that I hadn’t won any prizes 
at a beauty show and never would. 
When I was six years old, they tried to 
mix me up with the monkeys at the Zoo 
and pretty nearly succeeded, and I 
wasn’t ever eligible for the choir of a 
country church — proof positive that 
Caruso didn’t need to fear me as a rival. 

But I’ve always been a philosopher and 
have managed to make the most of my 
disadvantages. Gravitating naturally to- 
ward the stage, there wasn’t a thing for 
me to do but be a comedian. Since I’d 
been cussed with a pug nose and a 
freckled face and a dumpy figure and a 
twist to the corner of one eye, I just 
simply had to let the public in on the 
laugh, because, take it from me, it doesn’t 
noways seem possible for a homely 
man to have either temperament or a 
serious ambition. If I’d been a second 
Edwin Booth, I wouldn’t have made 
good in Hamlet. The house would have 
thought I was trying to pull a burlesque. 

I remember when I started off as a 
comedian: it kind of got my goat to see 
the audience laughing even before I’d 
said a word. And I wasn’t made up 
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funny, either. But I figured that I’d be 
a fool not to capitalize my lack of looks, 
and they do say that I rank pretty well 
now as a funny man in the two-a-day. 
At any rate, my weekly envelope is pretty 
fat, and I never have much trouble get- 
ting bookings—though maybe some of 
that’s due to Clarice Cochran, my 
partner. 


S I was saying, some guys are born 

with everything in the world that’s 
worth having, and as long as they live, 
soft snaps come their way. Percy Whelan 
was it. 

I ran into Percy when Clarice and I 
were playing the Big Time in the Middle 
West. He was at another vaudeville 
theater in the same city doing three 
shows a day, single. He billed himself 
as a second Caruso, and managed to fill 
his advance notices with accounts of his 
manly beauty, and so on and so forth. 

At the time we ran across him, Clarice 
and I were getting ready to put a new 
act in rehearsal, and that new act called 
for an extra man—a man for a straight 
part and with a good voice. Clarice did 
ingénue work, and I was the comedian. 
Bird of an act, too, and although we’d 
been together double for three years and 
hated to get anyone else in on the com- 
bination, the act was a gem, and we just 
simply couldn’t let it get away. 

It was in Indianapolis, and we hap- 
pened to mention to one of the Musical 
Darrels that we were taking off the pres- 
ent act at the end of the week and hot- 
footing it to New York for the try-out ; 
and we told him that we needed a young 
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It was late summer, and he sported gray striped flannels, a white silk shirt, red necktie, diamond scarfpin, floppy Panama, 
and white shoes and socks. Also he carried a cane—gold-headed. You'd have thought he was a 
theatrical magnate engaging me to play the star role in a Broadway musical comedy. 
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man with a voice and the ability to get 
the stuff across. 

“Want him now ?” 

“Sure pop. Know anyone?” 

“Sure do. Go down to the Lyric and 
look at Percy Whelan, the Second 
Caruso. If he aint the man you want, 
then I don’t want a cent.” 

We were sixth on the bill, and so that 
evening we went down to the other 
theater for the first show. They ran a 
five-act bill, and Whelan was singing in 
third position. 

The minute he stepped out of the 
wings I knew that he was our man, 
provided we could get together on the 
price question. He was tall and broad 
and handsome until it dazzled. And 
easy! Man, he had the stage presence 
of a counter-jumper. Even before he 
opened his-mouth to sing, the house was 
with him; and when he lit into that 
tune— 

Well sir, that guy had a voice that was 
a dream. Regular McCormack effect— 
rich and rolling and mellow and true. 
And he could shift it in a second from 
tenor to falsetto and back again. He 
strutted back and forth across the stage 
(his act was in one) pulling song after 
song, from grand opera to ballads, and 
bringing the house down between every 
pair of verses. It was when he finished 
“The Little Gray Home in the West” 
and the audience was putting a bunch 
of kid gloves out of business with ap- 
plause, that I turned to Clarice. 

“Think he’ll do—” But she was half 
out of her chair, staring at the stage 
wide-eyed, and clapping her pretty little 
hands, forgetting that there was such a 
guy in the world as ugly as yours truly. 
I should have taken notice by the little 
jealous pang I got then, because even if 
a guy aint got a chance with a girl or 
aint in love with her, it doesn’t make 
him feel specially good to see her going 
nutty about a plumb stranger. Human 
nature, I guess. And I didn’t say I wasn’t 
in love with her, mind ; in fact I haven't 
expressed any opinion. But Clarice and 
me had been teamed up for three years, 
and we were mighty good pals. If I 
hadn’t been so confoundedly ugly—But 
I was, and there wasn’t no use crying 
over spilt milk. 


To make a long story short, I hustled 
behind the scenes, made a date with 
Whelan to meet us after our show was 
over, and beat it back to get ready for 
our performance. And promptly on time 
he showed up. 

It was late summer, and he sported 
gray striped flannels, a white silk shirt, 
a red necktie, a diamond scarfpin, a 
floppy Panama, and white shoes and 


socks. Also he carried a cane—gold-* 


headed. 

I aint one of these high-and-mighty 
guys, but when a man who’s been playing 
the Big Time steady for seven years 
makes an offer to a young, unlicked cub 
for a good part and a fat salary, it does 
seem that he’d get a little respect. And 
did I? I did not. You’d have thought he 
was a theatrical magnate engaging me 
to play the star réle in a Broadway 
musical comedy. 

I laid my proposition before him. We 
were to put in a week of rehearsal in 
New York—then our try-out, then a 
breaking-in week at Paterson, and then 
seven weeks straight in the Big Burg 
before hitting the real road Big Time. 
He never turned a hair. 

“What terms do you offer me?” he 
asked calmly. Can you beat it? A 
chance to jump from the ham-and circuit 
into New York, and asking for terms. 
He should ’ve been willing to take ten 
dollars and found. 

“Forty and traveling expenses,” I 
snapped. 

He thought it over for a while. 

“Make it sixty.” 

“Sixty!” Somehow I hadn’t liked him 
even before he said that. “I'll see you 
a 

“Bert!” Clarice called me sharp. I 


. looked once at her, and I saw that Percy 


Whelan was going to butt in on the team 
of Heming & Cochran. 

“Mr. Whelan,” I says, “you're talking 
a bit foolishly. I’m not a Harry Lauder 
and aint drawing the money that he gets. 
Neither am I even Miss Tanguay. Your 
terms are too high.” 

He rose languidly and flecked the ash 
from his gold-tipped cigarette. 

“Sorry—” he drawled. 

“You're passing up an awful good 
chance,” I said desperately. “You're a 
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long ways from Big Time, and with the 
war on and English music-hall acts 
flooding this country and times being 
hard and good acts willing to go out for 
small money—” 

“T—ah—hardly think I could live on 
forty. Much obliged, anyway.” And he 
starts for the stage entrance. 

Clarice gets up and steps after him. 

“We offer you fifty, Mr. Whelan,” 
she pipes. With that he turns slowly and 
surveys her from head to foot like a 
chorus director picking out a broiler. 

“Well,” he returned insolently,—my 
toe was itching for a chance to connect 
with those flannel trousers of his,—‘‘well, 
seeing that you ask me—” And he waved 
his hand fliply. That’s how the deal was 
closed. I didn’t say anything out loud ; 
but to myself— 

‘ “When I get you in New York, Mister 
Whelan,” I grated. “Just when!” 


ELL, I got him there, but somehow 

things didn’t pan like I imagined 
they would. And if I hadn’t liked that 
boob out in Indianapolis, I’ll swear he 
was utterly insufferable in New York. 

It wasn’t that he didn’t get across,— 
why say, that kid was a riot,—but he just 
simply was too stuck on himself. And 
he got in the habit of queering my funny 
stuff, and many’s the laugh he’s broke 
up for me. And what could I do, with 
Clarice liking him better every day? I’m 
for Clarice every time, and. what she 
wants goes with me—though its awful 
funny the way a woman’s taste’ll run. 

No matter how Clarice looked to me, 
I knew she regarded me as an elder 
brother. I was five years older’n her 
and, as I said, ugly, and I had always 
been sort of a protector since we had 
got together, and I’d always said that 
if Clarice wanted the moon real bad, 
I’d begin building a ladder high enough 
to.... There aint no fool like an old 
fool, is there? And I’m thirty-four 
already. 

It didn’t take a half-blind man to see 
that Clarice had fallen for Percy, and 
the worst part of it was that Percy knew 
it. He knew it that time in Indianapolis 
when she clinched his contract with us, 
and he knew it when she agreed that we 
should be billed as Heming, Cochran & 
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Whelan instead of Heming, Cochran & 
Company. 

But that was his way. All his life he’d 
had ’most everything he wanted and 
he imagined that every woman must fall 
in love with him. Knowing that Clarice 
was soft for him, he deliberately tanta- 
lized her. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
never would have butted in on Clarice’s 
game, foolish as I think she was. 

He started answering mash notes. 

If there’s one thing in this world that 
gets me madder’n another, it is to have 
a vaudeville man answering mash notes. 
And it isn’t that they’re a novelty ; every 
good-looking man on the stage gets some 
of them from man-sick girls. Me, even 
if I’d got ’em, which I never did, I 
wouldn’t have followed them up, because 
a woman that’s silly enough to write to 
a vaudeville actor is too silly to want to 
know. But Percy wasn’t built that way. 

Honest, he got to be worse than a 
prima donna. Flowers, some of ’em used 
to send him. Beat that if you can— 
women sending flowers to a man. It 
made me sick. Does yet when I think 
about it. And we were both tied up with 
one of these iron-bound contracts, and 
there wasn’t no way to get rid of him if 
we'd wanted to—which Clarice didn’t. 

I got madder every day, and he got 
happier and Clarice got sadder. Sweet 
little trio we were—not! So finally I 
took the bull by the horns and went to 
headquarters. I got Clarice to take a 
morning stroll along Riverside Drive, 
and there I had it out with her. 

“What's ailing you?” I started. 

She stared over at the skyline of Wee- 
hauken and sighed. 

“Nothing.” 

“Come straight. You're worried.” 

“Am 1?” 

“Now listen here, Clarice. You and 
me’ve been pals for more than three 
years, and I can tell every thought you’re 
thinking. I know you’re unhappy about 
something, and I know it aint fair for 
you not to tell me all about it, and let 
me see what I can do to help you.” 

“Aint it?” She wouldn’t meet my 
eyes. 

“No, it aint. I know as well as you 
what the trouble is, though. You're in 
love !”’ 
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man with a voice and the ability to get 
the stuff across. 

“Want him now?” 

“Sure pop. Know anyone?” 

“Sure do. Go down to the Lyric and 
look at Percy Whelan, the Second 
Caruso. If he aint the man you want, 
then I don’t want a cent.” 

We were sixth on the bill, and so that 
evening we went down to the other 
theater for the first show. They ran a 
five-act bill, and Whelan was singing in 
third position. 

The minute he stepped out of the 
wings I knew that he was our man, 
provided we could get together on the 
price question. He was tall and broad 
and handsome until it dazzled. And 
easy! Man, he had the stage presence 
of a counter-jumper. Even before he 
opened his mouth to sing, the house was 
with him; and when he lit into that 
tune— 

Well sir, that guy had a voice that was 
a dream. Regular McCormack effect— 
rich and rolling and mellow and true. 
And he could shift it in a second from 
tenor to falsetto and back again. He 
strutted back and forth across the stage 
(his act was in one) pulling song after 
song, from grand opera to ballads, and 
bringing the house down between every 
pair of verses. It was when he finished 
“The Little Gray Home in the West” 
and the audience was putting a bunch 
of kid gloves out of business with ap- 
plause, that I turned to Clarice. 

“Think he’ll do—” But she was half 
out of her chair, staring at the stage 
wide-eyed, and clapping her pretty little 
hands, forgetting that there was such a 
guy in the world as ugly as yours truly. 
I should have taken notice by the little 
jealous pang I got then, because even if 
a guy aint got a chance with a girl or 
aint in love with her, it doesn’t make 
him feel ’specially good to see her going 
nutty about a plumb stranger. Human 
nature, I guess. And I didn’t say I wasn’t 
in love with her, mind ; in fact I haven’t 
expressed any opinion. But Clarice and 
me had been teamed up for three years, 
and we were mighty good pals. If I 
hadn’t been so confoundedly ugly—But 
I was, and there wasn’t no use crying 
over spilt milk. 








To make a long story short, I hustled 
behind the scenes, made a date with 
Whelan to meet us after our show was 
over, and beat it back to get ready for 
our performance. And promptly on time 
he showed up. 

It was late summer, and he sported 
gray striped flannels, a white silk shirt, 
a red necktie, a diamond scarfpin, a 
floppy Panama, and white shoes and 
socks. Also he carried a cane—gold- 
headed. 

I aint one of these high-and-mighty 
guys, but when a man who’s been playing 
the Big Time steady for seven years 
makes an offer to a young, unlicked cub 
for a good part and a fat salary, it does 
seem that he’d get a little respect. And 
did I? I did not. You’d have thought he 
was a theatrical magnate engaging me 
to play the star réle in a Broadway 
musical comedy. 

I laid my proposition before him. We 
were to put in a week of rehearsal in 
New York—then our try-out, then a 
breaking-in week at Paterson, and then 
seven weeks straight in the Big Burg 
before hitting the real road Big Time. 
He never turned a hair. 

“What terms do you offer me?” he 
asked calmly. Can you beat it? A 
chance to jump from the ham-and circuit 
into New York, and asking for terms. 
He should ’ve been willing to take ten 
dollars and found. 

“Forty and traveling expenses,” I 
snapped. : 

He thought it over for a while. 

“Make it sixty.” 

“Sixty !” Somehow I hadn’t liked him 
even before he said that. “I'll see you 
in—” 

“Bert!” Clarice called me sharp. I 
looked once at her, and Lsaw that Percy 
Whelan was going to butt in on the tea 
of Heming & Cochran. 

“Mr. Whelan,” I says, “you're talking 
a bit foolishly. I’m not a Harry Lauder 
and aint drawing the money that he gets. 
Neither am I even Miss Tanguay. Your 
terms are too high.” 

He rose languidly and flecked the ash 
from his gold-tipped cigarette. 

“Sorry—” he drawled. 

“You’re passing up an awful good 
chance,” I said desperately. “You're a 
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long ways from Big Time, and with the 
war on and English music-hall acts 
flooding this country and times being 
hard and good acts willing to go out for 
small money—” 

“J—ah—hardly think I could live on 
forty. Much obliged, anyway.” And he 
starts for the stage entrance. 

Clarice gets up and steps after him. 

“We offer you fifty, Mr. Whelan,” 
she pipes. With that he turns slowly and 
surveys her from head to foot like a 
chorus director picking out a broiler. 

“Well,” he returned insolently—my 
toe was itching for a chance to connect 
with those flannel trousers of his,—‘“‘well, 
seeing that you ask me—” And he waved 
his hand fliply. That’s how the deal was 
closed. I didn’t say anything out loud; 
but to myself— 

“When I get you in New York, Mister 
Whelan,” I grated. “Just when!” 


\ ELL, I got him there, but somehow 
things didn’t pan like I imagined 
they would. And if I hadn’t liked that 
boob out in Indianapolis, I’ll swear he 
was utterly insufferable in New York. 

It wasn’t that he didn’t get across,— 
why say, that kid was a riot,—but he just 
simply was too stuck on himself. And 
he got in the habit of queering my funny 
stuff, and many’s the laugh he’s broke 
up for me. And what could I do, with 
Clarice liking him better every day? I’m 
for Clarice every time, and what she 
wants goes with me—though its awful 
funny the way a woman’s taste’ll run. 

No matter how Clarice looked to me, 
I knew she regarded me as an elder 
brother. I was five years older’n her 
and, as I said, ugly, and I had always 
been sort of a protector since we had 
got together, and I’d always said that 
if Clarice wanted the moon real bad, 
I'd begin building a ladder high enough 
to.... There aint no fool like an old 
fool, is there? And I’m thirty-four 
already. 

It didn’t take a half-blind man to see 
that Clarice had fallen for Percy, and 
the worst part of it was that Percy knew 
it. He knew it that time in Indianapolis 
when she clinched his contract with us, 
and he knew it when she agreed that we 
should be billed as Heming, Cochran & 


Whelan instead of Heming, Cochran & 
Company. 

But that was his way. All his life he’d 
had ‘most everything he wanted and 
he imagined that every woman must fall 
in love with him. Knowing that Clarice 
was soft for him, he deliberately tanta- 
lized her. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
never would have butted in on Clarice’s 
game, foolish as I think she was. 

He started answering mash notes. 

If there’s one thing in this world that 
gets me madder’n another, it is to have 
a vaudeville man answering mash notes. 
And it isn’t that they’re a novelty; every 
good-looking man on the stage gets some 
of them from man-sick girls. Me, even 
if I’d got ’em, which I never did, I 
wouldn’t have followed them up, because 
a woman that’s silly enough to write to 
a vaudeville actor is too silly to want to 
know. But Percy wasn’t built that way. 

Honest, he got to be worse than a 
prima donna. Flowers, some of ’em used 
to send him. Beat that if you can— 
women sending flowers to a man. It 
made me sick. Does yet when I think 
about it. And we were both tied up with 
one of these iron-bound contracts, and 
there wasn’t no way to get rid of him if 
we'd wanted to—which Clarice didn’t. 

I got madder every day, and he got 
happier and Clarice got sadder. Sweet 
little trio we were—not! So finally I 
took the bull by the horns and went to 
headquarters. I got Clarice to take a 
morning stroll along Riverside Drive, 
and there I had it out with her. 

“What's ailing you?” I started. 

She stared over at the skyline of Wee- 
hauken and sighed. 

“Nothing.” 

“Come straight. You’re worried.” 

“Am I?” 

“Now listen here, Clarice. You and 
me’ve been pals for more than three 
years, and I can tell every thought you’re 
thinking. I know you’re unhappy about 
something, and I know it aint fair for 
you not to tell me all about it, and let 
me see what I can do to help you.” 

“Aint it?” She wouldn’t meet my 
eyes. 

“No, it aint. I know as well as you 
what the trouble is, though. You’re in 
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love! 
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She blushed crimson. 

“Aint you?” I asked again. 

Slowly she nodded. 

as as 

“With that—that—with Percy Whe- 
lan?” 

A long pause. 

“Y-y-yes.” 

It’s a good thing I aint a soft guy, 
because when she said that I got a kind 
of a hitch under the fifth rib. I swal- 
lowed hard and plugged on. 


Cars ~ 
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“T’ll have to see him—”’ In a second 
she grabbed my arm. 

“No, Bert, no! Please—not that. | 
couldn’t bear it. Please.’ 

‘Now you listen here, Clarice Coch- 
ran. I’m like your daddy, and I’m gonna 
see that you get everything you want— 
although, to come straight with you, 
darned if I can see what there is about 
him to love. He’s a swell-head—” 

“IT wouldn't knock him!” She got 
angry then, and her cheeks reddened. 





“Well,” I said slowly, “that being the case, there’s nothing to do except marry him and take a chance. 
Every marriage is a long shot, only I must say this is a longer shot than I usually run across.” 


“Does he know it?” 

For the first time, her eyes flashed into 
mine. 

“No! Certainly not.” 

“Um-hum! Is ¢hat a fact? Why not?” 

““He—he—never asked.” 

“T see. Dam’ fool.” 

“Bert !” 

“Though maybe he aint as egotistical 
as I thought. Maybe he just don’t re 
alize that you’re in love with him.” 

““Maybe—maybe not.” 





“Aw, g’wan, Clarice. It aint like | 
was a rival. It aint good for that guy 
to have too many women stuck on him. 
That’s his trouble now. He needs to 
be taken down a few. Why, if I could 
buy that guy at what I think he’s worth 
and sell him at his own valuation, | 
could finance the European war.” 

“He’s a tremendous hit.” 

“Yes, he’s good on the boards, all 
right—more’s the pity. He aint got a 
thing except a good personality and a 
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tenor voice. I don’t suppose you know 
that he’s following up mash notes?” 

“Y-yes, I know that.” 

“And that he’s making dates with 
shop-girls and such, who go nutty about 
him ?” 

“Y-y-yes.’ 

“And that he’d probably keep on 
doing that after he married you—that 
you’d never be able to trust him for a 
minute ?” 

“Maybe—” 

“Leopards don’t change their spots, 
Clarice. Believe me, if I was you, I’d 
break off with him.” 

“B-b-but I love him.” 

Bang! Right between the eyes again. 

“Well,” — slowly, — “that being the 
case, there’s nothing to do except marry 
him and take a chance. Every marriage 
is a long shot, only I must say this is a 
longer shot than I usually run across.” 

“’m willing—” 

“Righto! And listen here, girlie: if 
that boob ever hands you one, you just 
come tell: your daddy. And if I don’t 
cook his goose—” 

“You’re so good,” she piped, and that 
just about ended’ the conversation. 


’ 


I AINT never envied Cupid his job. 

Believe me, I’d rather be a Big Time 
comedian any day in the week. But when 
you come to mixing those two jobs and 
trying to make good at ’em both—good- 
night! 

I had to talk it over with Percy. It 
was right after the matinée, and he was 
in his dressing-room grinning like a 
Cheshire cat over a bunch of pansies 
from a widow lady who’d been attending 
every matinée and writing worse notes 
every time. I’d seen him singing af her 
during the performance. 

“S’down,” he invited. ‘That blonde 
dame in the audience has sent me some 
more flowers. She tells me that she’s a 
widow and has money. Believe me, I 
sure do make a hit with the skirts.” 

“Ves—you do. Lots of dam’ fools I 
know have the same failin’.” 

He didn’t turn a hair. That used to 
make me madder’n anything—the calm, 
cool way he’d refuse to get mad at me. 

“You're jealous, Bert. Every man aint 
born good-looking.” 


“No,” I says, “that’s so. And they do 
say when the Lord fails to give a man 
anything else, he hands him a tenor 
voice.” 

“I should worry. It gets me along all 
right. I had a visitor from Albee yester- 
day wanting to know when my bookings 
ran out, and when they did, did I want 
to go single?” ; 

“And you told them ?” 

“No! I told ’em I was thinking of 
getting married.” 

“What? Getting married? I—I— 
didn’t know that.” 

“Neither does the girl.” 

What could I say? There was just two 
things to do: keep my mouth shut or 
paste him one in the jaw, and I didn’t 
want to hit him—then. 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yep. Just that. That’s the way to 
work a woman. Never let her know that 
you’re wild about her, and she’ll come 
runnin’. I never have no trouble making 
a hit with the ladies.” 

“So I’ve noticed.” 

“But as to this girl I’m gonna marry, 
I got the ring already—see?’’ And he 
hauls out a plush-covered case and 
sparkles a chunk of ice in my face. 
“Look it over. It’s flawless.” 

I took the ring and glanced at it curi- 
ously, and there inside was the inscrip- 
tion: 


P-A.W. to C.C. 


“«C_C.,’” I says, kind of dazed. 
He slips his fingers into his armholes. 
“Clarice !” 

I was too stunned at the nerve of the 
man to get mad. The idea of taking it 
fer granted that she was going to accept 
him! And the fact that he’d doped it 
out right got me more sore than ever. 

“You’re pretty sure of yourself,” I 
remarked icily. 

“Why not? Hasn’t she been playing 
up to me ever since the day she first 
lamped me in Indianapolis?” 

“Ves?” 

“Why sure. It’d take a blind man to 
have missed that. And she’s a nice little 
girl, too. I’m right fond of her. She and 
I will make a great team.” 
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“Oh! you can stay with the act, I 
guess. But I'll revamp the thing. I 


haven’t got enough to do as it is. You 
see, I got the best tenor voice off the 
grand-opera stage, and it’s a shame to 
waste it with just a few songs. I got an 
idea for shifting the act so I can put ina 
big serenade scene with Clarice—”’ 

“And me?” My tone went right over 
his head. 

“Oh! we'll change your lines a bit. 
It'll hardly be possible for you to keep 
on as an eccentric comedian, so I reckon 
you'll take a straight part. Everything 
will be arranged so that that serenade 
close will come strong. I’ve noticed that 
most acts have a tendency to overlook 
the importance of a good close. But I’m 
no fall guy, and I aint passing up any 
bets.” 

“Tt’s mighty good of you to let me stay 
in the act at all,” I says evenly. 

His hand waved airily. 

“Not at all, not at all. You're pretty 
good in your line. The three of us will 
put on a great act—when we change 
things round a bit.” 

I got up out of my chair and leaned 
over him. 

“You know,” I says, ready for busi- 
ness, “that if it wasn’t that I don’t want 
to lower myself, I’d slam that good-look- 
ing mug of yours into the butchers’ 
union ?”’ 

He jumps to his feet, and I sets my- 
self. He’s taller, but I aint exactly un- 
handy with my dukes. 

“Sail in,” I invites. 

For a minute he looks as though he’s 
going to accept my invite; then he 
laughs lightly. 

“What's the use of scrapping? 
might as well be friends.” 

“Might we?” I grates. 


’ 


We 


“Maybe we 


might. And then again, maybe we 
mightn’t. But I'll tell you this, Mister 


Whelan: if you marry Clarice and try 
any of vour funny business, you’re going 
to get a series of the all-firedest thrash- 
ings that one man ever handed another. 
Get that?” 

“Y’aint jealous?” 

“Tealous be damned. That little girl 
is like a daughter—or.a younger sister— 
to me. I think she’s a nut for falling 
for a guy like you, but she has—” 
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I stopped short. I’d given her secret 
away. 

“Is that so? When did she tell you?” 

“None of your business. But you’d 
better treat her right—that’s all / got 
to say.” 

“So she admits that she has fell for 
me,” he was musing, apparently forget- 
ting that I’m still in the room. ‘Well, 
that is indeed good news.’ And _ he 
reaches to the tray of his trunk and lifts 
out the jewel-box. “That being the case, 
I guess I’d better clinch things this after- 
noon.” 

“You mean you’re going to ask her to 
marry you—that you’re going to propose 
this afternoon ?” 

He smiled. 

“Sure,” he came back suavely. ‘‘Might’s 
well now as later.” 

Then he walks over to me and extends 
his hand. 

“Listen here, Bert,” he says. “I just 
want to say that I don’t hold no hard 
feelings against you for the way you 
just talked. I know when you think it 
over, you'll be ashamed — and you'll 
apologize. Well, never mind to—” 

“No danger—” 

* “Oh yes, you would. But I don’t want 
you to. You an’ Clarice have been 
teamed up for three years. It aint no use 
for us to cut off our noses to spite our 
faces. It’d be tough for you to stick 
with me and her if we was fighting all 
the time. So let’s forget it.” 

I started to shake his hand—but some- 
how I couldn’t. I didn’t feel right about 
it. 

“Sorry, Percy, but I can’t. Maybe, 
later. But I aint a hypocrite, and right 
now I feel like I’d rather slam you one 
than do anything else in the world. I'll 
get over it—I hope.” . 

“That’s all right,” he grins. “I don’t 
hold it against you. You'll get over it, 
and that new act will be a hum-dinger.” 

He readjusted his red necktie,—his 
kind always sports red neckwear, — 
slipped the diamond in his pocket and 
opened the dressing-room door. 

“Reckon I’ll find Clarice at the hotel ?” 

“Yes,” I snapped. “I reckon so.” 

“Well,” — once more that expansive 
smile,—“‘I’ll give you the official good 
news first’? And away he went. 
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F I was of the drinking variety, I’d 

have got properly stewed on the way 
to the hotel; but that always looked 
cowardly to me, and I didn’t. But blue! 
—man, indigo was pure white to the way 
I felt. 

Him and Clarice married—I knew I’d 
never stay in any act with that boob— 
that’d mean single for me once again. 
Well, I made up my mind to grin and 
bear it. 

In my trunk was a neat little engage- 
ment ring I’d bought a year or so before, 
hoping that some day Clarice would 
soften up toward me and give me a 
hint that maybe she wouldn’t laugh 
me out of countenance if I ever pro- 
posed.....I’d have that set into a pin, 
maybe. 








I leaned over him. 
“You know,” I says, 
“that if it wasn’t that I 
don’t - want to lower 
myself, I’d slam that 
good-looking mug of 
yours into the butchers’ 
union?” 


HOVE into the hotel about an hour 

later. My rooms were right across 
the hall from where Clarice had a little 
parlor and bedroom suite. I knocked on 
the door, anxious to see fer looking 
happy, anyway. I heard her “Come in,” 
and in I went. Percy wasn’t there. 

And worse—she was huddled on the 
sofa, crying as though her heart was 
breaking. I was across the room in three 
steps, and by her side. 

“Wh—what’s the matter?” 

“N-n-n-nothing.” 

“Where’s Percy? Hasn’t he been 
here ?” 

She whirled on me like a tigress. 

“Don’t you ever speak to me about 
that ignorant fool again!’ she sizzled. 
“Never! Never! Never! And I think 
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I heard her “Come in,” and in I went. Percy wasn’t there. And she was huddled on the sofa, crying as 
though her heart were breaking. 


vou're horrid! Perfectly, awfully hor- 
rid!” 

I was a bit groggy. 

“But—but—why ?” 

“Y-y-you told him I was in 1-l-love 
with him!” 


“Yes. But—” 
“And he proposed—tried to kiss me.” 
“But—” 


“T hate him! I hate you!” 

“Clarice! What’s the matter? Some- 
thing’s wrong—” 

“Yes, something’s wrong.  Every- 
thing’s wrong, that’s what! All men are 
fools! He’s a fool—vyou'’re a bigger 
fool!” 

“But vou love him—” 

“T hate him, I told you! Hate him!” 

“But you said—” 

“There you go—always paying atten- 
tion to what a woman says. I—I—I’d 
like to slap you!” 

“You— you turned him down?” I 
couldn’t make head nor tail of the sud- 
den turn of events. 





af 
‘But you said you were in love—” 
“T am!” 

All of a sudden she paused and looked 
at me. And I looked at her. And then 
my heart gave a jump, and I forgot 
everything except that little diamond I 
had been going to have set in a pin. 

“T—” she started. Then she gave a 
little cry and dashed into her bedroom, 
locking the door. I was-there in a sec- 
ond, rattling the knob. 

“Clarice—please—” 


“Go away!” she wailed. “I hate 
you. You’re such a—such a _ blind 
idiot. I—” 


“But dearest—” 

“Please go away—please.” 

I put my mouth close to the keyhole. 

“Can—can I tell his royal highness— 
that we’re engaged ?” I asked softly. 

No answer for a long time. And then, 
so low I could hardly catch it: 

“You—you can tell him anything— 
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you wish! 
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Creeping Jimmie 


yoni THER of those real detective stories by the former super- 
intendent of Scotland Yard: a story showing the methods used 
in solving a mystery afler the obvious answer had been accepted. 


By Frank Froest, M. V. O. 


Author of “The Crime Club,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED B Y 


(- ——]REEPING JIMMIE had in- 
|| vested one shilling on a cigar, 


and nine shillings on a first- 

class ticket to Townsford. 
Both of these events advertised an ex- 
ceptional occasion, for he was a careful 
man. Besides, he did not like cigars. 
He preferred cigarettes. 

Nevertheless, one must keep up ap- 
pearances. What was a shilling cigar— 
what, for the matter of that, was a nine- 
shilling fare—with the rosy prospect of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or its 
equivalent in diamonds, in the near fu- 
ture? 

So Jimmie, ponderous and _ prosper- 
ous, strode the platform at Waterloo, his 
little beady eye alert, and a comfortable 
glow of anticipation beneath his well- 
cut lounge jacket. For many long weeks 
he had been an habitué of Hatton 
Garden cafés, and the fruits of that 
vigil were ripening at last. 

Mr. Lawrence Sheet and Mr. R. K. 
Adhurst stepped into the picture at the 
same moment, but Sheet was then the 
only person who interested Jimmie. He 
breathed out a thankful cloud of smoke 
and picked up his suit-case. 

Now the senior partner of a Hatton 
Garden firm of diamond merchants who 
travels third class, is a mean man. He 
is not only mean but cautious, since the 
publicity of the more democratic car- 
riage is a safeguard usually as effective, 
to the bearer of a precious burden, as 
steel bars. Jimmie was too old a hand to 
swear aloud, but he was chagrined. It 
was at least a clean loss of four and six- 
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pence, and as if with deliberate per- 
versity, Mr. Sheet had selected a non- 
smoker. 

Jimmie dropped nine pennyworth of 
cigar on the asphalt and with a sigh, 
followed an athletic young parson into 
Sheet’s carriage. But R. K. Adhurst, 
sauntering slowly by, came to a dead 
halt. Jimmie’s luck was out. 

“Why, Jimmie lad! Fancy meeting 
you!” There was a joyousness in Mr. 
Adhurst’s voice that aroused no re- 
sponse in Jimmie’s face. 

He stared blankly at the detective. 
Beneath that round mask of a face, he 
was swiftly considering the best way to 
meet the situation. He met Adhurst’s 
greeting blankly with a stony stare of 
non-recognition. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said frigidly. 
“T think you’ve made a mistake.” 

Adhurst grinned confidently. ‘Not 
on your life, Jimmie. Never mind. 
There’s nothing doing.” And _ he 
sauntered away. 

There is coincidence sometimes in the 
affairs of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, but it is coincidence born 
of organization. Jimmie mentally cursed 
the luck that had brought about the con- 
junction of Sheet and Adhurst. Casting 
his mind back, he could see no flaw in the 
arrangements he had made for the re- 
lieving of Sheet of the small tissue paper 
parcel stowed away somewhere on the 
person of the dapper diamond merchant. 
He had spent much time and patience 
in selecting a man who lived out of 
town, and who followed the not unusual 
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custom among the jewel firms of carry- 
ing his stock about. with him instead of 
entrusting it to a safe. By methods all 
his own, Jimmy had found out the day 
when Sheet’s cargo was likely to be more 
valuable than usual—and now every- 
thing would probably be spoiled. Sheet 
—whom he knew had: had a first-class 
season—was perversely traveling third, 
and to crown it all, Adhurst had butted 
in. 

Shrewd as Jimmy was, he did not con- 
nect the two events. How should he 
have known that his discreet inquiries 
had reached the ears of his destined 
victim and that Sheet was traveling third 
class on the advice of Adhurst ?—that, 
in fact, the divisional detective inspector 
was there by request, merely to see 
Sheet off and incidentally, to observe 
who were his fellow passengers ? 

The engine gave a preliminary snort 
and the train drew smoothly out. Two 
hours later a white-lipped porter at 
Townsford was babbling incoherently to 
the station master that Mr. Lawrence 
Sheet of the Red House was dead in a 
third-class compartment with a bullet 
through his head. 





II 


F you had scooped twenty or thirty 

men haphazard out of the street, you 
would not have found a more mixed lot. 
There was not a pair of handcuffs 
among them. At the risk of discrediting 
an estimable body of men, it must in 
candor be added that there was probably 
nothing more efficacious for purposes of 
disguise than a pocket-comb. 

As they lounged about the lofty room, 
calcimined in the two shades of green 
which Scotland Yard affects, you — if 
you are an astute reader of detective 
fiction—would readily have diagnosed 
them as butchers, bakers, barristers, 
stock-brokers, actors or millionaires— 
anything you chose except the hawk- 
eyed sleuth. 

In the mass they looked eminently 
commonplace, respectable men—fathers 
of families who lived in trim suburban 
villas and played golf. - 

Yet this was a big council of crime— 
the fortnightly meeting of divisional 
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heads of the detective force of London 
—at which any newspaper man would 
have given his ears to be present. They 
were placid business men, every one— 
and their business happened to be mat- 
ters of crime. In every respect they 
were very much human beings, with— 
outside of business—diverse tastes and 
interests. Only in office hours were they 
enthusiasts. One does not become even 
a divisional detective inspector without 
enthusiasm and years of experience. 

Experience—and the qualities begot 
of experience—were there in plenty. 
There was not a corner of the world, 
however remote, which some one in that 
room had not visited, not a civilized 
language which was not understood. But 
first of all there was not a man who did 
not know where to go for information 
on any point that was ever likely to con- 
cern him. The super-detective who 
knows everything is a rarity in the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department. 

Now and again Foyle, the spruce, 
blue-eyed Superintendent, who presided, 
would join in some discussion. The talk 
ranged widely from the recent release of 
Banjo Pete to the suspicion that some- 
where in London, Russian paper cur- 
rency was being forged, and to the 
possibilities underlying the recent epi- 
demic of burglaries at Brixton. This in- 
formal comparison of notes had more 
than once had deadly effect on the prom- 
ising operations of some _ ingenious 
scoundrel. 

It was on this gathering that Adhurst 
entered — a lank, stoop-shouldered man 
with graying mustache and _ untidy 
brown hair. He moved straight to the 
Superintendent with a sheet of paper 
in one hand, a yellow A.B.C. in the 
other. Even among his colleagues a 
long-cultivated habit of caution pre- 
vailed, and he lowered his voice. 

“Home Office message,” he said la- 
conically. “Job for some one. It looks 
like Creeping Jimmie.” 

Foyle wrinkled his brows as he read. 

Townsford. 
Chief Constable Blankshire requests 
assistance Scotland Yard officer in con- 
nection with murder of Lawrence Sheet 
found shot in train to-day. Wire time 


arrival. 
BorbDEN. 


























“There’s a train from Waterloo in a 
quarter of an hour, sir,’ said Adhurst. 
“T’ve ordered a taxi.” 

The Superintendent wasted no un- 
necessary words. ‘“You’d better catch it 
yourself,, old man,” he said crisply. 
“You'll want some money. Let’s go and 
raid the war-chest.” 

They moved out together. In the big 
safe in Foyle’s room there was always 
sufficient: money to take a man to the 
ends of the earth if need be, and there 
was a musical tinkle as the inspector 
slipped twenty sovereigns in his pocket. 

Foyle paused long enough to write a 
message with the mystic letters “A.S.” 
in the corner. That message told a great 
deal of Creeping Jimmie. In five or ten 
minutes the tickers in the two hundred 
police stations of London would be in- 
sistently calling twenty thousand men 
to find him if he was anywhere within 
the seven hundred square miles of the 
metropolis. ‘The Superintendent strolled 
back to the conference. 

“Bad case of murder broken loose at 
Townsford,” he observed calmly. “Any- 
one running across Creeping Jimmie had 
better detain him on suspicion. Adhurst 
has gone down. Grenfell, you'd better 
handle the thing from this end.” 


III 


N the ordinary way, a murder in the 

provinces has no more to do with 
Scotland: Yard than a burglary in ‘Tim- 
buctoo. Only by request of the local 
police through the Hame Office does a 
metropolitan detective investigate a 
criminal case that has occurred outside 
London. Even then, technically, he is 
only an adviser to the local police. 

Adhurst, as he took his seat in a sec- 
ond-class smoker, was not enamored of 
his job. Human nature being what it is, 
—even in police circles,—it was a toss- 
up whether the executive officers of the 


county constabulary would resent his in- 


trusion or work loyally in coéperation 
with him. Luckily the case looked sim- 
ple. Although preconceived opinions 
are apt to be dangerous to a police of- 
ficer, he had little doubt that Jimmie 
was the murderer. 

It was five o’clock on a blazing sum- 
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mer’s day when he reached Townsford, 
and a little group of men moved forward 
as he descended to the platform. He 
held out his hand to an erect, soldierly 
looking man he diagnosed as the chief 
constable. 

“Major 
name’s Adhurst. 
I was coming.” 

The chief constable shook hands. 
“Yes. I’ve just been speaking to Foyle 
on the ’phone. I’m afraid you’ve had 
rather a wasted journey.” 

“Oh?” Adhurst’s tone was interroga- 
tive. 

“That man you saw—er—Creeping 
Jimmie, was arrested as he returned to 


3orden, I presume. My 
My people wired you 


Waterloo. You actually must have 
passed him on your way down.” 
Adhurst sucked in his  under-lip 


thoughtfully. “That’s not like Jimmie,” 
he said, “unless he absolutely lost his 
head. I can’t imagine him rushing back 
to London by the next train and putting 
his head straightway in the lion’s jaws. 
Were the diamonds found on him—or a 
weapon ?” 

“Nothing. But he’d hardly keep them 
about him in the circumstances. By the 
way, I was forgetting. Mr. Adhurst— 
Superintendent ‘Trelway, Inspector 
Penn. This is Mr. Livrey, Mr. Sheet’s 
brother-in-law.” 

The detective gravely acknowledged 
the introductions. As he gripped Liv- 
rey’s hand, it lay for a second very cold 
in his own, and he surprised a keen 
flicker of surmise in the other’s eyes. 

“This is a terrible business, Mr. Ad- 
hurst. Fortunately I was staying here on 
a short visit. My sister is naturally much 
distressed.” 

“Naturally,” agreed Adhurst. 

“She asked me to say that, should you 
care to stay at the Red House during 
your investigations here, she would be 
most pleased.” 

“That is very kind of her. If it is not 
inconvenient, I shall gratefully take ad- 
vantage of the offer. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that I shall be here long. The case 
seems very straightforward.” He turned 
to the chief constable. “And now sir, 
it might save time if I had a look at the 
railway carriage in which the body was 
found.” 
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“Shall I be in the way if I come?” 
asked Livrey deprecatingly. “I have a 
motor here, and we might go back to- 
gether.” 

“By all means,” agreed Adhurst. “I 
don’t expect to be free for some little 
time, though. We” —he spoke signifi- 
cantly in the plural so that it should not 
be assumed that he was running the 
affair—‘“‘must fix up one or two matters 
before I can take it easy. I'll get you 
to take my bag back, though, if you 
will.” 

The carriage had been detached from 
the train and lay in a siding. Headed 
by the station master, the group of men 
moved down across the tracks toward 
it. Once again, Adhurst, apparently lan- 
guidly indifferent, caught Livrey survey- 
ing him with a certain quality of specu- 
lation in his gaze. 

The chief constable and Adhurst 
climbed aboard. ‘Nothing much to be 
learned here,” said Borden, perfunc- 
torily. “Sheet was sitting in that corner. 
The murderer must have been sitting in 
that farther corner, on the opposite side, 
when he fired. The bullet passed clean 
through Sheet’s head and then through 
the window. There’s the bullet-hole in 
the glass.” 

“H’m,” grunted Adhurst. His fore- 
head corrugated into a frown, and 
thrusting his hands into his trousers 
pockets, he dropped lazily into the 
corner that had been occupied by the 
murdered man. He turned his eyes 
wearily to the window and stood up 
again with a yawn. 

“You're right. This doesn’t seem to 
carry us far. I think, though, it might 
be locked for a while and a man put 
here to see that it isn’t interfered with 
till after the inquest. Now, if you don’t 
mind, we'll see the doctor, and perhaps 
we can hunt up one or two passengers 
who came by this train.” 


’ 


+OR an hour or more, Adhurst kept 
those officers of the local police who 
were available, hard at work, though he 
was very careful to pass all orders 
through the Superintendent. He knew 
that a little loss of tact might result in 
blunders and difficulties which would be 
hard to counter. They were able, intel- 
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ligent men, but a provincial force gets 
small practice in detective work, and 
their perspective had continually to be 
adjusted. He sighed for the trained men 
who would have been available in Lon- 
don or any other big city. Only the 
fashionable amateur detectives of the 
romances can work effectively single- 
handed. 

In a dozen or twenty towns along the 
line, the telephone stirred police in- 
quiries, for Creeping Jimmie had not 
been seen to alight at Townsford. Also 
there was the young clergyman he had 
seen in the carriage with the two of 
them, to be found. So far as London 
was concerned, Adhurst was easy. Gren- 
fell could be relied on to pick up every 
fact there, from Sheet’s office, his solici- 
tors, his bank and any by-line that 
might suggest itself. 

Once a wire interrupted Adhurst. It 
came from Grenfell. “Bringing our man 
down 7:40 train,” it said: Adhurst 
passed it across to the chief constable 
without comment. 

Borden raised his eyebrows. “Kind 
of him to take that trouble,” he said. 
“Why couldn’t they have held him till 
we sent an escort ?” 

“T reckon,” said Adhurst slowly, “that 
Dicky Grenfell has stumbled across 
something and wants to put me wise. 
There’s no other reason why he should 
want to bring the prisoner down. And 
now sir, about the doctor? It seems to 
me that a great deal is going to turn 
on the medical evidence.” 

“Eh? What’s that? I thought every- 
thing was plain enough. You got a state- 
ment from the doctor, didn’t you, Trel- 
way?” 

Instantly Adhurst saw his mistake. 
By no means had he intended to hint 
that any routine matter had been insuf- 
ficiently covered. The grizzled Superin- 
tendent could not repress a sneer. ‘“‘Per- 
haps I’m not quite up to Scotland Yard 
mark, sir. I saw him myself when he 
examined the body. Mr. Adhurst has 
seen the statement I took.” 

Behind his untidy mustache, the de- 
tective hid a smile. He dropped a 
friendly hand on the provincial man’s 
shoulder. “We’re old hands, both of us, 
Mr. Trelway,” he said genially. “You 




















know how it is. They might ask me up 
there”—he jerked a thumb vaguely over 
his shoulder to indicate superior author- 
ity—‘‘why I didn’t see the doctor person 
myself. Just a matter of form, that’s 
all. Well, I can’t help you any more 
just now, can I? I’ll see the doctor and 
cut along to the Red House for an hour 
or two. I’ll be back in time to meet 
Grenfell.” 

He went out. The chief constable 
turned an inquiring eye on his subordi- 
nate. ‘‘Now what the devil does he 
mean?” he demanded. 

Trelway shrugged his shoulders. He 
was too wise to express an opinion. 
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genial country practitioner to whom 

murders were rare had received the 
Scotland Yard man with cordiality and 
importance. Adhurst mingled half a 
dozen crisp questions with a flood of 
generalities and went his way with his 
brain working at high tension. 

He walked the one and a half miles 
to the Red House with deliberation. He 
wanted to get the bearings of his prob- 
lem, for since his arrival at Townsford, 
it had not seemed so simple. He was a 
sociable soul, and more than once he 
stopped to lean over the railings of a 
cottager’s garden and admire the sweet 
peas. He once went so far as to buy a 
bunch of flowers which he dropped into 
a ditch when he was out of sight. Never- 
theless, by the time he passed up the 
gravel drive of the Red House, he had 
assimilated a large amount of local 
gossip. 

Livrey met him on the veranda. “My 
dear man,” he exclaimed, “‘you don’t 
mean that you have walked out? If I’d 
known, I’d have sent the car—” 

Adhurst flashed a disarming smile at 
him. “I’ve thoroughly enjoyed the walk, 





thanks. This is a beautiful district.” 
“Very. Well, come along in. You 
wont trouble to dress for dinner. You 


are just in time.” 

It was at the dinner-table that the de- 
tective caught his first glimpse of Mrs. 
Sheet. Somehow she was different from 
the type his imagination had suggested. 
She was beautiful,—there was no gain- 
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saying that,—but it was with a vivacious 
Southern beauty now marred by the dark 
rings that encircled the dulled eyes. She 
could not have been more than twenty- 
five, and her voice was low and musical 
as she spoke to the detective. 

“T can’t realize it,” she said. “I can’t 
realize that he is gone—that I am—” 

A crash interrupted her, and Livrey, 
with an apology, rang for a servant to 
pick up the knives which he had acci- 
dently swept off the table. 

“They say that you have got the man 
who did it,” she went on with a quick 
catch of her breath. “You think you will 
be able to prove that he did it? It is 
dreadful of me, 1 know, Mr. Adhurst, 
but”—for the moment her face flamed, 
and she clenched her fist passionately— 
“T could kill him myself..... For the 
sake of a few paltry jewels..... . 

She rose abruptly and left the table. 

Livrey seemed little affected either by 
her emotion or her abrupt departure. 
“Sad, very sad,” he observed perfunc- 
torily, and applied himself to the soup. 
Adhurst followed his example without 
comment. There were one or two things 
he would have liked to ask Mrs. Sheet, 
but they could wait. 

This téte-a-téte meal with Livrey had 
a certain piquancy for him, for he had 
begun to conceive that the place he oc- 
cupied in the family affairs of the dead 
man might be worth considering. 

There are always possibilities of sur- 
prise in even the most ordinary case of 
murder, and Adhurst had had too much 
experience ever to feel sure. Creeping 
Jimmie—-though things on the face of 
it were against him— might be able 
definitely to prove his innocence. And 
if Jimmie were not guilty, it was advis- 
able to find out what other person might 
have a motive for wishing Sheet out of 
the way. The bunch of flowers that the 
detective had bought on his way to the 
house had gained for him the local 
gossip that there had been talk of a 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. Sheet, 
and that his brother-in-law was an in- 
frequent and unwelcome visitor to the 
Red House. Still, it might all be country 
scandal without foundation. 

Yet here he was, with the body of 
Lawrence Sheet scarcely cold, assuming 
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Her face flamed, and she clenched her fist passionately—“I could kill him myself... . 


all the airs of a host in the house; and 
reposing within the detective’s breast- 
pocket was a cipher wire to Scotland 
Yard requesting inquiries into his career. 
It was all very hazy and indefinite, and 
Adhurst knew he had to walk warily. 

“What I can’t understand,” said Liv- 
rey, “is where the diamonds have gone. 
It is possible, I suppose, that this man 
you have arrested has passed them to a 
confederate or hidden them?” 

“Easily possible,” agreed Adhurst. 
“We can’t say till inquiries have got a 
bit closer.” 

Livrey glanced at him sharply. “You 
have no doubt that you’ve got the right 
man ?” 
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“Not the least in the world,” lied the 
detective glibly. “It is only a matter of 
collecting evidence now. We don’t often 
make mistakes.” That last touch of brag 
was unusual with Adhurst. In the or- 
dinary way, he would no more have 
spoken of his efficiency than of his 
honesty. 

He believed he saw the least trace 
of relief in Livrey’s face. Yet it might 
have been the passing of a shadow. 

“T shall be glad for my sister’s sake 
to get it all over,” said the other. “By 
the way, I must run up to town to- 
morrow to see about his affairs—that is, 
unless you are likely to need me down 
here for anything.” 














For the sake of a few paltry jewels... . 


“Not at all likely. You’ll be required 
for evidence at the inquest, of course, 
but that isn’t till the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“Oh, I shall be back before then. You 
will make your headquarters here, | 
hope, while you remain—eh? My sister 
would wish you to do absolutely as you 
please. If the car will be of any use to 
you in getting to and fro, I will leave 
orders that it is to be at your disposal.” 

“That is very good of you.” Adhurst 
had been wondering how he should lead 
up to the proposal that had been volun- 
teered. “In point of fact, it would be 
most useful. I have to meet a colleague 
to-night, and if I might venture—” 





* She rose abruptly and left the table. 


“Certainly. I will tell Cody—that’s 
the chauffeur—to have it ready.” 


Vv 


“REEPING JIMMIE, very chastened 

’ and in handcuffs, cast a reproachful 
glance on Adhurst as he was assisted to 
alight on Townsford platform. 

“T thought you would ha’ known 
better than this, Mr. Adhurst,” he said 
dolefully. “I had no more to do with 
croaking that guy than a babe unborn.” 

“So you say, Jimmie,” assented the in- 
spector. “Hullo, Grenfell. Shake hands 
with Mr. Trelway. There’s a couple of 
men and a cab waiting to take Jimmie 
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to the station. Suppose we go and have 
a powwow at the hotel.” 

He had foreseen the necessity of a con- 
ference and arranged for a private room 
at the hotel adjoining the station. Gren- 
fell caught him by the arm as -they 
entered. ‘“Adhurst, old son,” he said 
quietly, “this is a mess-up.” 

Adhurst kicked the door to. “My 
bright young friend,” he said blithely, 
“‘vou’re a day behind the fair. We knew 
that an hour ago, didn’t we, Mr. Trel- 
way? I’ve got Jimmie’s alibi in my 
pocket.” 

Grenfell’s grip tightened. “I don’t 
stand for any mystification stunt,” he 
declared. “Now cough it up. Have you 
got the right man?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve got hopes. Sit 
down and I’ll order drinks and we'll get 
to the agenda.” 

“Well,” he went on when the waiter 
had answered the ring and gone out, 
“Mr. Trelway and I have been busy for 
quite a while. We know that Jimmie 
got out thirty miles up the line—at Gill- 
ington—and that Sheet was alive then, 
and that Jimmie couldn’t have gone back 
to the compartment. The Gillington 
police have cleared all that up.” 

“That’s what’s brought me down,” 
interrupted Grenfell. “Jimmije’s story 
is that there was a clergyman in with 
him and Sheet, and that the jewel mer- 
chant seemed a bit uneasy when the 
parson began to get out. He whispered 
something to the parson through the 
window. The parson stared at Jimmie 
hard. Taking that in conjunction with 
your turning up at Waterloo, Jimmie de- 
cided that it was not his day and got 
out, took a stroll round the town, had 
some food and returned—to find us 
waiting for him.” 

“That’s so. The Gillington people 
have found the parson—a local curate. 
Sheet had asked him to take a good look 
at Jimmie, as he was carrying valuables 
and believed the other to be a crook. 
The parson saw Jimmie get out and later 
noticed him in the town, so he couldn’t 
have committed the murder. All the 
same, we'll hold him for a while. What 
do you think, Mr. Trelway ?” 

“That’s best,” agreed the Superintend- 
ent sagely. “Better not let Livrey have 
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an idea we've got the slightest suspicion 
that we’ve got the wrong man.” 

Grenfell held up his hands. “You 
people are forgetting I don’t know any- 
thing of this side of the case. Suppose 
we be a bit clearer.” 

Adhurst began to unstrap a small doc- 
ument case which he carried. Like all 
Scotland Yard men, he relied largely on 
method, and he had systemized the vari- 
ous reports gathered by the local men 
and sent in by telegraph and telephone 
so that he could instantly lay his hands 
on any one. 

“My dear Vatson,” he quoted. “It’s 
very simple—or will be, I hope. Now, 
listen.” 

For an hour the three talked. Then 
Adhurst flung up his arms and gave a 
prodigious yawn. 

“Heigho,” he sighed, “I’m tired. I 
think that clears us up. You'll keep an 
eye on Livrey, Grenfell, and you'll ar- 
range about another man meeting you at 
Waterloo. Mr. Trelway will swear out 
a search warrant, and I’ll arrange with 
the station master, if possible, about a 
dummy train.” 





PUNCTUALLY at twenty minutes 
past nine next morning, Livrey 
leaned from the window of a first-class 
compartment to say good-by to Adhurst, 
who had come to see him off. Three 
compartments behind, Grenfell was im- 
mersed in a daily paper, but no sign of 
recognition had passed between his col- 
league and himself. He had sauntered 
once or twice along the platform, and he 
knew he could make no mistake about 
the suspect who henceforth would never 
be out of sight until he was arrested or 
cleared. No bloodhound could hold 
more tightly to a trail than Grenfell. 
As the engine gave a preliminary 
cough, Trelway and the chief constable 
sauntered up. “Everything going 
smooth, I hope,” said the latter. 
“Quite, thanks,” said Adhurst. “Well, 
good-by, Mr. Livrey. See you _ to- 
morrow.” The train glided out, and he 
turned to the chief constable. “I have 
a car waiting outside, sir. You’ve got the 
map ?” 
Major Borden pulled an ordnance 
survey chart from his pocket and un- 




















Creeping Jimmie, very chastened and in handcuffs, cast a reproachful glance on Adhurst. 
would ha’ known better than this, Mr. 


Adhurst,” he said dolefully. 





“I thought you 


“I had no 


more to do with croaking that guy than a babe unborn.” 


folded it. “This is the thing.” His 
forefinger traced the course of a line in 
red ink that had been run along one of 
the roads and stopped at a cross. “There 
we are, I think. It wont be long before 


we’re able to test your theory. What 
time’s this special?” 
Adhurst looked at his watch. “A mat- 


ter of ten minutes now. I think I'll be 
moving. We don’t want to hold up 
traffic more than we can help.” 

With a nod he strode away to where 


Cody, the chauffeur, an alert little 
cockney, was waiting with Livrey’s— 
or rather Sheet’s—car. To the chauffeur 
he offered a map marked in similar 
fashion to that which the chief constable 
had _ possessed. 

“There, Cody,” he said, pointing to 
the cross. ‘‘That’s where we’ve got to 
make for. How long is it going to take 
us ?” 

“Stoner’s Cray. That’s twelve miles. 
It’s a bad road, sir, and the tires on 
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this old jigger are none too good. Mr. 
Livrey has cut ’em about something aw- 
ful this last day or two. ’E don’t know 
‘ow to treat a decent car, an’ that’s a 
fact if I may say so, sir.” 





+32. 
“Well, do your best, and EPS 
ie x4 ; amen? Ge 
take the last mile or two easy. Me \ yy 
It was a picturesque drive, f 
but the detective had no eye Pe. 
for scenery. Just at that f" 


time his mind was on 
hard business. He had 
achieved that perilous 
thing in detective work, 
a theory, and he had 
pinned himself to work 
it out. en 
They stopped at last Gp 
at a point where the "¢% 
road for a matter of a 
couple of hundred yards 
ran side by side with 
a railway line. Clumps 
of bushes and gorse 
grew on the open strip 
of waste land between the 
roadway and the line, and 
over this strip Adhurst quested 

to and fro like a hound at 
fault. Presently he called Cody 

to desert the car and aid him. 

The keen little cockney, though he 
had no idea of the ultimate object at the 
back of the detective’s brain, joined en- 
thusiastically, and presently gave a yelp 
of triumph and pointed to a tangle of 
brambles and furze. 

“Good boy,” said Adhurst, and his 
eyes roved swiftly over the ground in 
the neighborhood. He gave a subdued 
chuckle as he observed a footprint in the 
sandy soil. ‘Cody,’ he remarked, ‘be 
virtuous, and Providence will always be 
good to you. Neither you nor I made 
that footprint.” 

“Is it a clue, sir?” asked Cody breath- 
lessly. This adventure with a real live 
detective was thrilling him. 

“Something of the sort. Put the box 
over it till we’re able to take a plaster 
cast.” 

A puff of smoke warned Adhurst that 
the special which held the local police 
was coming. It advanced very slowly, 
and Adhurst waved a_ handkerchief. 
The signal was answered, and he 


dropped behind a 
clump of bushes and 
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“Cody,” he remarked, “be virtuous, and Providence 
will always be good to you. Neither you 
nor I made that footprint.” 


sighted along his stick as though it were 
a rifle. Then he rose, and taking a ball 
of twine from his pocket, fastened one 
end to the bush and carrying it forward, 
tossed the ball to Major Borden through 
the open window of one of the compart- 
ments. 

The train halted. Borden cut his end 
of the string and threaded it through a 
bullet-hole in one of the side windows. 
Adhurst leaped onto the footboard, and 
the train crawled on until he held up his 
hand. 

“How’s that, sir?” he demanded. 

At the other end of the compartment, 
Trelway was holding the string above 
his head. The chief constable jumped 
on a seat, and closing one eve, squinted 
along the line. 

“Correct!” he ejaculated. “That ex- 
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plains why there was only one bullet- 
mark.” 

“Tie a knot in the string, and we can 
work out the distance afterwards. Now 
sir, if you like to get out, I’ll show you 
something else I have found.” 

He took the chief constable and the 
Superintendent back to the clump of 
bushes, winding up the string as he 
proceeded. There he pointed out the 
footprint. “I don’t know whether we 
really need it,” he observed, “but it may 
be calculated to help. Whoever killed 
Sheet lay under those bushes. You'll ob- 
serve he could not be seen from the line 
or the road.” 

“What’s worrying me,” said Trelway, 
“is why no one heard a shot.” 

“That doesn’t greatly worry me. 
When we raid the Red House that may 
be cleared up.” 


\ ELL after midnight it was, before 

Adhurst returned to the Red House, 
accompanied by his colleagues and four 
uniformed constables. 

The house was in blackness, save for 
a thin glimmer of light in the hall, and 
a sleepy-eyed servant answered the de- 
tective’s ring. His face betrayed his as- 
tonishment as he saw Adhurst’s com- 
panions. Adhurst, however, deigned no 
explanations. 

“Your mistress has retired, I suppose? 
Will you tell her maid to let her know 
that we wish to see her at once? We'll 
wait in the dining-room.” 

Mrs. Sheet came to them in a few 
minutes, her dark hair tumbling about 
the scarlet dressing-gown she _ had 
hastily donned. She stood at the door 
for a second, looking from one to the 
other of the men. Adhurst bowed. 

“Sorry to have disturbed you. There 
are one or two points of importance on 
which it was essential to see you.” 

She advanced into the room and me- 
chanically sat in the chair which he 
offered. There was an_ involuntary 
tightening of her brows, and she put one 
hand to her heart. 

“Well?” she said. 

It was Trelway who answered. “You 
are aware that we are police officers? 
We want to inform you that we hold a 
warrant to search this house.” 
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“Tt do not understand what you mean. 
Why should you search the house?” 
Her lips were white, and Adhurst 
judged that it was only by a great effort 
at self control that she did not faint. 

“Madam,” he said, “you must under- 
stand your position. We suspect you of 
being concerned in the murder of your 
husband. You will be arrested. You 
need say nothing unless you choose, but 
anything you do say may be used as evi- 
dence.” 

The deliberate warning, which at least 
had the effect of putting an end to any 
suspense she may have suffered, seemed 
to act on her like a tonic. 

“This is absurd,” she said in a 
strained whisper. “I did not kill him.” 

“You will dress at once,” said Trel- 
way. 

“In this room,” added Adhurst 
quickly. ‘‘We shall leave it at the dis- 
posal of your maid and yourself, but” — 
his tone was significant, for he had the 
possibility of poison in mind—‘every- 
thing that is brought in to you will be 
searched.” 

Her head dropped on her arms on the 
table. 

“Oh, my God,” she 
police officials passed out. 


moaned. The 


HE systematic search of a house for 

evidence in a matter of crime is not 
a thing airily undertaken, and daylight 
had long dawned ere the officers had 
finished. An urgent message brought in 
by a cycle-constable had taken the chief 
local officers back into town about nine 
o’clock, carrying with them a man’s 
shoe, a powerful air-rifle and a bundle 
of letters. 

Adhurst, who saw no sense in wear- 
ing himself out unnecessarily, stretched 
himself on a couch and seized the op- 
portunity for a nap. There Grenfell 
found him a couple of hours later. 

“Do you know what the time is?” 
asked his colleague. “Livrey was ar- 
rested an hour ago.” 

“T know. There was a brass band and 
a procession to welcome him at the sta- 
tion, of course.” 

“Something of the sort. The whole 
village seemed to know about the arrest. 
Your pal Trelway is in his glory. He 
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told me how he had elucidated the case, 
though he was good encugh to say that 
you had been of: some trifling assistance. 
And now, since I’ve been your errand- 
boy in this affair, you might tell me 
something about it. I see they’ve let 
Jimmie go. He’s made back to London 
in a cloud of dust. How’d you get on to 
Livrey, anyway?” 

“Oh, blazes. How’d you find out any- 
thing? Gun-play didn’t quite agree with 
Jimmie’s record, but it seemed a smash- 
ing case against him till I had a look at 
the compartment in which the murder 
took place. The local people here had 
taken the chief’s wire—that Sheet had 
been seen traveling with a notorious 
crook—too much at its face value. If 
Jimmie hadn’t complicated matters, the 
possibility of the murder having been 
committed by some one who was not 
traveling on the train might have oc- 
curred to them. There was only one 
bullet-hole in the window, and I sup- 
pose a natural conclusion would be that 
if a bullet passed through a man’s head 
from the outside of the train it would 
have left a hole somewhere else. But 
that hole in the window seemed sus- 
piciously low down, and when I came 
to look at it there were tiny shreds of 
glass inwards. 

“Well, it seems that they had carried 
the body to the doctor instead of bring- 
ing the doctor to the body. If he had 
known which way the man had been 
sitting, he could have told them at once 


-thatzit was no one inside the compart- 


ment Who fired: the shot, for the bullet 
had entered from the right and not from 
the left. 

“That cleared Jimmie in my mind. 
That left two possibilities. One was 
that it was an accidental shot fired by 
some fool near the line, the other that 
some one had an interest in removing 
Sheet. It was worth looking into. So I 
made some inquiries both through our 
people in town and down here. I found 
that Sheet had married a girl much 
younger than himself about whom very 
little was known, and that they did not 
get on well together. You know your 
own inquiries about Sheet in town 
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showed that both Livrey and his sister 
had none too savory a reputation before 
they entrapped Sheet into marriage. 
That confirmed local gossip about 
quarrels. 

“Then I heard that Mrs. Sheet and 
Livrey were out on a motor drive by 
themselves and did not return till after 
the murder had been discovered. I 
bought a shilling ordnance map and 
studied it out. Where the line ran by a 
lonely road some miles out seemed a 
likely spot, and when I heard that the 
down train was sometimes held up 
there, I gathered I was on a scent. 

“The farther I went, the more it 
fitted in. There were people along that 
road who had seen the two in a car— 
and others who had seen Mrs. Sheet wait- 
ing in the car a mile away from the 
stretch where the murder took place. 

“We searched the place and found a 
clump of bushes where some one had 
been recently lying. A yard or two away 
was a footprint of which we took a 
plaster cast. It corresponded with Liv- 
rey’s boot. We ran out a train, as you 
know, and with a little juggling with a 
line found that from the spot where the 
murderer lay to the approximate posi- 
tion in which the train would have 
stopped, a bullet would have traveled 
through one window and out through 
the open window on the other side. 

“When we searched this place, we 
found a powerful air-rifle in the gun- 
room, and some letters from Livrey to 
Mrs. Sheet which more than hint at the 
scheme of the whole tragedy.” 

“But,” objected Grenfell, ‘where are 
the diamonds that Sheet was carrying?” 

“In a secret pocket in the waistband 
of his trousers. That’s all there is to 
=" : 

“Well,” said Grenfell, “I reckon 
you'll have to stay down here to give 
evidence.” 

Adhurst winked. “Not me, sonny. 
The official arrests were made by Trel- 
way. All the other facts are proved by 
different experts and witnesses. Little 
old London is good enough for me. I 
should fall a victim to mental paralysis 
if I had to stay in Townsford a week.” 


Another story by Mr. Froest in an early issue. 























HE came into the life of Mr. Hugh Fassenden 
and turned his whole world topsy-turvy. 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


Author of “The Tin-Pan Girlie,” etc. 


PFLLUSTRATED SY 


yr _|ASSENDEN had come to see 
|| Mrs. Carruthers to discuss the 
decorations for her dinner- 
dance, in January. This was 
the week preceding Christmas, and he 
was shown into the lady’s own morning- 
room, a tiny, gay apartment, tucked away 
at the back of the house, resembling 
nothing so much in the world as the 
show-window of a Boulevard shop. Mrs. 
Carruthers was occupied elsewhere at 
the moment of his arrival, and Fas- 
senden was asked to wait. 

He was used to waiting. He was used 
to doing any one of the hundred and 
more things which women demanded of 
him. For Hugh Fassenden occupied a 
unique position. He was well-born, 
good-looking, and penniless. Further- 
more, he was thirty-five. His people 
were the Maryland Fassendens and not 
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of the Virginia branch, which seemed to 
make a wonderful difference. Hugh was 
of the Maryland Fassendens. And be- 
cause he was, he had been askedeto’ wait 
in Mrs. Carruthers’ morning-room this 
afternoon. Had he been less than he 
was, he would never have been admitted 
beyond the bronze street door; had he 
been more, his hostess would never have 
kept him waiting the better part of an 
hour. 

In spite of this, when she entered the 
pretty room at last, he rose to meet her 
with his usual smile. Hugh’s manners 
were charming, his smile ever-ready ; 
these gifts, which weren’t weapons in his 
hands, had helped the young man to his 
present easy livelihood. 

“T was never so tired in my life be- 
fore!’ declared Marion Carruthers. as 
she sank into her favorite chair before 
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the fire. ‘“Hunter’s niece is with me for 
a month, you know. She arrived yester- 
day. And such clothes, my dear Hugh, 
as she brought along with her! Of 
course, the Converse family, root and 
branch, is simply threadbare, but Caro- 
line—! I’ve had people from the differ- 
ent. shops, modiste and milliner and boot- 
maker, here since before breakfast.” 

Fassenden laughed his pleasant, good- 
natured laugh. 

“Wouldn’t you feel better for a cup of 
tea?” he asked. 

“Do!—there’s a dear..... I sup- 
pose I shall have to change all my en- 
tertainments now, for her, Hugh. A 
young girl in the house—a dinner-dance, 
such as we had planned, wont do at all. 
I shall have to borrow Harriett 
Howard’s ballroom and ask a_hun- 
dred more people at least. Let me see: 
we had talked of twenty to dinner and 
thirty extra people for the dancing, in 
the drawing-rooms. That wont do at all 
now—you see that, Hugh.” 

He nodded, all attention. That was 
one of his chief assets, according to the 
ladies he served. He always listened. 

“Tt would be better, certainly, to use 
Mrs. Howard’s ballroom and give your 
niece a big affair,” he said. “Then it is 
over and done with—somebody else will 
entertain for her. While if you start off 
with a dinner-dance here, Miss Converse 
may never get any farther and return 
home without a—a real—chance.” 

“That’s it exactly, Hugh. Caroline 
has been sent to me for—a real chance. 
It seems there are no ‘real’ ones down the 
country. And the child is twenty. She 
shall-have a fitting début, and, as you 
say, somebody else must do something 
for her after that. It is downright nec- 
essary for her to marry well—and soon. 
re If I get Harriett Howard’s ball- 
room, what color scheme shall we use? 
You know that room wont require much 
decorating ; it is beautiful itself. What 
do you think, Hugh ?” 

He answered without hesitation: 

“The room is green gold. You will 
want Southern smilax and poinsettias, 
plenty of each—nothing more.” 

Mrs. Carruthers pursed her lips and 
remained silent for a second. 

“Not American Beauties?” she ven- 
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tured presently. “The cost is nearly 
equal.” 

“Not enough color, and besides, they 
don’t look well with the smilax. You 
will want the smilax, you know—the hol- 
iday season.” 

“Of course! Really, Hugh, I don’t 
know what. Will you see Fiske and make 
arrangements for the flowers, then? 
Whatever you want, and as much. 
There’s a dear!..... And then, a buffet 
supper in the—what ?” 

Fassenden shook his head. 

“A seated supper, in the balcony. Use 
everything as long as you’re begging the 
ballroom. Get those small white wicker 
tables and chairs, and no heavy food or 
wines.” 

“You think of everything! Please, 
Hugh, do what you wish, what you think 
best!” Mrs. Carruthers murmured. 

“Certainly.” He rose, and she with 
him. A young girl was coming down the 
fine Colonial stairway at the other end of 
the hall. Mrs. Carruthers called to her. 

“T want you to see her, Hugh,” she 
murmured, turning to the young man. 

The girl came at once, without hurry, 
without shyness, a slim slip of a girl 
with frank gray eyes under long black 
lashes and a mop of yellow hair. Fassen- 
den found himself admiring her walk, 
her open gaze, and lastly her voice. 

“This is Caroline,” said Mrs. Car- 
ruthers,—the girl might have been a 
child or an automaton,—and, “This is 
the great Hugh Fassenden, my dear... 
Hugh, look at her, at her hair, her eyes, 
her coloring. I wanted a touch of pink in 
her evening frocks but Jeannette said—” 

“Nothing but white, no color,” de- 
clared Fassenden. 

“That’s what Jeannette said. Now if 
there was any gold in Caroline’s hair, or 
even red— But it is simply yellow. I 
think just a suggestion—” 

Fassenden glanced at Miss Converse 
again, and shook his head. 

Mrs. Carruthers sighed. 

“Very well,” said she, “I surrender. I 
am in the hands of my friends. Caroline, 
you will soon learn that whatever Hugh 
Fassenden says is bound to be correct— 
and whatever I say cannot possibly be 
right..... Where are you going, my 
dear ?” 
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“I was never so tired in my life before!” declared Marion Carruthers, as she sank into her favorite chair before the fire. 
“Hunter’s niece is with me for a month, you know. She arrived yesterday, And such 
clothes, my dear Hugh, as she brought along with her!” 
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Caroline held up a letter to her aunt’s 
view. 

“Tt’s to Mother and the girls. I want 
to post it.” 

“Give it to Jenkins, or Hugh will—” 

“Certainly, Miss Converse.” 

“Qh, Hugh! Do say Caroline, at 
least in this house. Yes, give it to Hugh, 
my dear.” 

“But I’d rather mail it myself, Aunt 
Marion,” returned Caroline. ‘Besides, | 
like to walk. It isn’t far; I know the 
way.” 

“But alone! Your Uncle Hunter—” 

“Tf I may, Mrs. Carruthers, I will be 
glad to accompany your niece to the sub- 
station and back,” spoke up Fassenden. 

“Oh, Hugh, to humor a child! When 
you are so busy! I heard Clare Town- 
send say she had been trying to get 
you—”’ 

He turned to the girl. 

“May 1?” he said, in a low voice. 

“Please.” ‘The gray eyes twinkled be- 
hind their dark curtains. 

They moved down the hall toward the 
big bronze door, Mrs. Carruthers’ voice 
following them to the last. 

“Now, Hugh, don’t let her tease you 
to take her any place—show her the city, 


as she calls it..... Caroline, you must 
come right back. Mr. Fassenden has a 
hundred things to do..... You are sure 


about the poinsettias rather than the 
American Beauties ?” 


T was one of those crystal-clear days 

of winter when the air is sharp and 
the sun is bright. Caroline and Fassen- 
den came down the white marble steps of 
the Carruthers’ fine old Colonial house 
and turned south toward the Monument. 
It seemed to the girl as if he spoke to 
every second person they met, and those 
to whom he didn’t bow looked as if they 
would have given their ears to have him 
do so. She glanced at him out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes—a tall, slim, pleasant- 
looking man with eyes that met another’s 
frankly and squarely. 

“T think Aunt Marion is rather fool- 
ish, don’t you?” she said suddenly. 

“You mean about your going out 
alone?” he asked. 

“Well, I didn’t mean that, but I do, 
too, now that I come to think of it. Why, 
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I’m twenty!” cried Caroline scornfully. 
“But it wasn’t that—I meant about both- 
ering you with my frocks.” 

“Oh, that!.... Well, Jeannette was 
right. You don’t want any color, any 
pink, you knew.” 

“How do you know that?” she de- 
manded, her eyes twinkling. 

Fassenden laughed. 

“How do I know it? Why, from look- 
ing at you, your natural coloring and all 
that. White, always.” 

The smile died from her face; her 
eves became grave. 

“Do you mean it?” she faltered. 

“Mean it ?” 

“Yes; about dresses and—things. 
Aunt Marion said you did the drawing 
rooms, arranged the furniture, selected 
the wall coverings. She also told me that 
nobody knew so much about flower dec- 
orations and that—but that’s too silly!” 

Fassenden was still smiling but rather 
with his mouth now, and it appeared 
somewhat forced, as if he knew it was 
expected of him, as of a child, to laugh 
at all times. 

“What is too silly?” 

“Oh, nothing, only she said you knew 
more about hats—women’s hats—than 
any person this: side of the Atlantic! | 
was perfectly satisfied that she was jolly- 
ing me, but it sounded so ridiculous that 
I—I just laughed. I think it is rather 
rude of folks to poke fun at me that way 
simply because I’ve never been twenty 
miles from home before in my life; don’t 
you, Mr. Fassenden ?” 

Ps &é.0 if they were poking fun 
at you,” he returned gravely. 

“Then—? Are you laughing at me 
too?” 

“T am quite serious. I was serious 
about your frocks. And I did ‘do’ your 
aunt’s drawing-rooms; likewise I’m to 
look after the decorations for your ball. 
Also I can tell when the right woman is 
wearing the right hat. Does that seem 
very strange to you?” 

Caroline was silent, to reflect for a mo- 
ment before answering. 

“Doesn’t it to you?” she asked, lift- 
ing her eyes to his. 

“Possibly I’m used to the idea,” he 
smiled. 

“Ves, I guess that’s it,” she answered 
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slowly. ‘Because I’m perfectly sure that 
not one of my five brothers could—could 
even think of doing, or knowing, any of 
those things. I hate to think what Jed 
would do with our drawing-room, and I 
know Jack would let me wear brown— 
which I detest! As for flowers and wall- 
coverings! And hats!” 

Fassenden said lightly: 

“Yes, it is rather awful, isn’t it?” 

Caroline became serious at once. 

“Not—awful, maybe; but certainly— 
rather silly—in a man..... Now, isn’t 
it? I’m not sure yet if you mean it or are 
just enjoying yourself at my expense.” 

“It is true,” he. said. “But I suppose 
I’ve never thought of it as being silly 
before, because no one else seemed to 
think it was.” 

They had arrived at the substation in 
a hotel facing the Square, and after 
Caroline had mailed her letter, she and 
Fassenden paused for a moment under 
the leafless trees. 

“You’re not—angry with me?” Car- 
oline said presently, with an odd, pa- 
thetic note in her voice. Somehow that 
note made Fassenden think of her gray 
eyes with their black lashes. 

“Angry? Nota bit of it!” he replied. 

“Jed says I talk too much for a girl.” 

“T rather think it is Jed who says too 
much for a gentleman.” 

“Honestly, I thought Aunt Marion 
was—was fooling when she asked you 
about my frocks. You see, our boys, my 
brothers— If you only knew them, saw 
them, you’d appreciate at once why I 
thought it was all a joke. She—Aunt 
Marion—and Jeanette talked about you 
and hats while I was being fitted this 
morning. But everything is so different 
here, in town. At first, when I heard 
them talking, I was—shocked, I guess. 
Then I saw you”—she was searching 
wildly for a compliment and caught at 
“and you didn’t look a bit like what I 
expected, like a man who'd bother with 
hats!” 

It was characteristic of Fassenden that 
he accepted this speech as he accepted 
everything else in this world, with a 
smile. But then he was used to being 
asked to wait for a lady, who had re- 
quested him to call at her house, for the 
better part of an hour. 
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“But I’ve; got to do sontethirig for a 
living, you know. I haven’t a penny, 
really. I’ve simply got to work.” 

“Work!” This single word made him 
wince, yet there was no sarcasm in Car- 
oline’s voice; it was the surprise of a 
child, a child who has heard something 
called wrongly. “Jed’s going to work, 
too, a mining engineer,” she added ; “and 
Jack—” 

“That’s very fine and I wish Jed 
luck,” he said, as she paused, “but you 
see fifteen years ago, when I was given 
a shove and told to scratch, we didn’t 
go in for mining engineering.” 

“Fifteen years ago?” 

“Yes. I was twenty then.” 

She turned on him with an odd little 
gasp. 

“Then 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! I thought you were young. 
thirty, not 2 day more.” 

“Well, you see I’ve only bothered with 
hats and decorations; and those things, 
I suppose, are not so wearing as mines 
and— What is Jack?” 

“That’s a slam!” she protested. “TI 
sha’n’t like you a bit if you slam the boys. 
I don’t mind for myself, but them—” 

“I’m sorry,” he told her, sincerely. 
“And I’m glad times have changed in the 
last fifteen years. You are, too, I know.” 

Caroline was silent; they walked on, 
the Carruthers Colonial front visible at 
the next corner. 

‘You don’t—keep a shop?” she asked 
presently. 

Fassenden smiled. “Do you object to 
a shop?” he asked, in turn. 

“Not to a shop,” Caroline replied sim- 
ply. 

This time he laughed outright. He 
saw now that she had no desire to sting, 
had no idea how sharp many of her ar- 
TOws were. 

“T have no shop and I send out no 
monthly statements,” he said. “But I 
expect, and receive, my checks just the 
same. For instance, Amelie sends up to 
your aunt’s house a dozen new imported 
models—hats. Then I drop in and while 
Mrs. Carruthers tries them on, I sit and 
criticise. She keeps the ones I like and 
returns the others. Naturally I get a 
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you're thirty-five ?” 


Not 





“Yes, I guess that’s it,” she answered slowly. ‘Because I’m perfectly sure that not one of my five brothers could 
even think of doing, or knowing, any of those things. I hate to think what Jed would do with our drawing-room, 
and I know Jack would let me wear brown—which I detest! As for flowers and wall-coverings! And hats!” 
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check for my afternoon’s work. After 
I’ve spent a month with decorators and 
upholsterers, doing over a drawing-room, 
it is only fair that I should receive some- 
thing more than a “Thank you, dear boy 
—you have such taste !’—especially since 
I have nothing of my own. I don’t play 
the game at both ends. I take no com- 
missions from tradespeople — just the 
checks from my friends.” 

Caroline said nothing just at first. 
They had arrived at the door of the Car- 
ruthers house. 

“Of course, you’re perfectly right 
about the checks,” she said, at last, as she 
gave him her hand. “What seems so— 
so odd to me is that you should have 
thought of such a thing, and then been 
—satisfied.” 

Fassenden rang the bell and waited 
until Jenkins opened the door. He de- 
clined to go in. 

“T suppose we will see you again, soon, 
though,” said Caroline. “You’re not a 
bit like the boys, my brothers, like Jed 
and Jack and the rest, but I know I’m 
going to be fond of you.” 

Fassenden smiled. 

“I’m going to make your ball the 
finest, the most artistic affair that has 
ever been given in this town,” he told 
her. 





UGH FASSENDEN lived in a 

bachelor’s apartment, two small 
rooms and a bath, in a house which had 
been built for a dwelling. It was quiet, 
it was a good address and inexpensive. 
Fassenden lived simply, almost plainly, 
with a man-servant, and he dined out 
every night in the year. He patronized 
a good tailor, belonged to two represent- 
ative clubs, and owed nobody. His in- 
come never went above five thousand, 
and had dropped as low as two. He was 
thirty-five, as has been stated. And, since 
he knew everybody in society, and was 
asked everywhere because he was a Mary- 
land Fassenden to begin with, he was a 
very lonely young man. 

He was lonely because everybody was 
his friend; he had friends without in- 
timates. All men liked him; he was a 
good chap, a clever sportsman; but it 
was the liking that never extended be- 
yond his social life. All the older 


women, and the married ones, called him 
by his given name and were genuinely 
fond of him. He was one of the very 
few men they could coax to show at 
their teas. He knew in his heart that to 
them his approval of a hat or a frock 
meant more than his sincerity, his kind- 
liness. The débutantes and the girls of 
several seasons petted him and bullied 
him, a sort of combined older brother 
and influential godfather—and their ma- 
mas and chaperons permitted this be- 
cause he was Hugh Fassenden. 

Returning from his walk with Caro- 
line Converse that chill December after- 
noon, he entered his apartment in a 
peculiarly thoughtful mood. It was un- 
like Fassenden to give a thought to any- 
thing so far distant as to-morrow. Each 
day was sufficient unto itself, according 
to his creed. But to-day Caroline— 

He lighted the gas log and sat down 
in an old chair before the tiny, smelly 
blaze. Harris was away: Harris came 
and went pretty much as he pleased. He 
had little to do, and that little Fassenden 
preferred to do himself. But he had to 
keep a servant..... He reached in his 
waistcoat pocket for his case, and then 
fired a cigarette. But to-day at least in 
the empty rooms he had the memories of 
Caroline. Her words had interested him. 
Hugh was not always as pleased and 
eager as his smile seemed to indicate. 

He smiled now as he had smiled then 
at the unconscious horror on her young 
face when she had been assured that he 
was indeed serious about the hats and 
frocks. Heretofore Hugh had always 
thought himself mighty fortunate. He 
had had to make money somehow. Work, 
any real work, had ever been distaste- 
ful to him; he had thought himself for- 
tunate, and so, seemingly, had everyone 
else, until to-day. 

To him her distaste for his occupation 
was not without its humorous side, espe- 
cially when he had settled for her such 
an important question as the color for 
her frock, and would be responsible 
for the success of her coming-out ball. 
He said to himself that Caroline had be- 
come so used to a lot of backwoodsmen 
like Jed and Jack that she couldn’t ap- 
preciate anyone else, and judged all per- 
sons by small-town standards. It was 
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very amusing, he said, as he rose to 
dress for a dinner. 


INCE there was much to be done, and 
Fassenden felt called upon to con- 
sult with Marion Carruthers upon in- 
numerable occasions, seldom a day 
passed without his seeing Caroline; al- 
though, with Caroline in the room, he 
felt himself become less eloquent on the 
subject of a gown. 

“You talk ribbons and laces like Jed 
does trout fishing and duck shooting,” 
said Caroline once. 

Caroline had little idea about clothes 
herself. She always looked well, for she 
wore what her aunt bought for her, but 
she didn’t dream frills and feathers like 
most of the girls of Fassenden’s ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps this is what inter- 
ested him so much in her. He couldn’t 
walk a block with another girl, or talk 
to her for five minutes, without his being 
asked to suggest a novel color scheme 
which would suit her style alone, or what 
did he think of this shape of hat and that 
mode of trimming. This was not Car- 
oline’s way. Hugh began to feel that 
after all he might be something else than 
a fashion authority. Evidently Mrs. Car- 
ruthers didn’t think so, for she permitted 
her niece, who had come to town to find 
a rich husband, to talk with Fassenden 
or to walk with Fassenden whenever she 
felt so disposed. And Caroline and 
Hugh began to see a great deal of each 
other. 

It was nothing unusual for Fassenden 
to be seen almost daily with the prettiest 
débutante of the season. Fassenden, 
although a Maryland Fassenden, knew 
his place—and the débutantes knew it. 
Mrs. Carruthers had once said that, 
where other men are popularly supposed 
to have hearts, Hugh had a social reg- 
ister and a Paris modes book. And so 
commonly accepted was this belief, that 
Fassenden himself had about decided to 
live up to his reputation when Caroline 
Converse appeared on his horizon. 

Here was a girl who didn’t know 
whether Paquin was the name of a 
school-book philosopher or a Castle 
House dance. And she didn’t care. She 
took about as much interest in such 
things as—well, as Jed would, for in- 
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stance, thought Hugh. Not that she was 
indifferent to her appearance, or even 
disliked society; it was only that she 
didn’t say her prayers to one and kiss 
the hand of the other. 

She was sorry that it was too late for 
trout fishing, but she asked Fassenden to 
take her down to Harford for a day’s 
shooting. 

“Tt is too cold to go into the country,” 
protested Hugh. “Besides, Mrs. Car- 
ruthers—” 

“Aunt Marion said I might go with 
you. She said I could go with you any- 
where!” cried Caroline. 

Fassenden smiled. Of course, why 
not? Hadn’t he a style-book instead of 
a heart ? 

“Aunt Marion said we could take the 
largest car and you might ask anybody 
you liked. Old Miss Pin would chap- 
eron the party—as if we wanted that! 
We're going to shoot! If we start right 
after breakfast, we could get back in 
time for dinner, Aunt Marion said; but 
that’s not a day’s shooting—” 

“Tt will be about all you can get any 
folk around here to stand for,” Hugh 
told her with a smile. “Dancing is more 
popular this season.” 

“Get the men; never mind the girls.” 

“But it’s the men who'd rather 
dance !” 

Caroline was thoughtfully silent. 

“T wonder,” said she at last, “if Jed 
and Jack would be like that if they’d 
been born in town instead of the coun- 
try? I’m not like the girls here, either. 
I’d rather shoot or fish. Wouldn’t you?” 

“No.” He smiled. 

“You wouldn’t! What, then ?” 

“T’d rather dance, or play cards, or do 
—just nothing,” he answered. 

“Read?” she suggested. 

“Ves,” 

“Scott? the Waverley novels?” 

“Well, not exactly. I’ve never read 
Scott. Something modern, you know.” 

Caroline shook her head. 

“No, I don’t,” she said. “I’m not 
surprised that people who don’t like 
Kenilworth and Ivanhoe do like dansants 
and bridge. Suppose we don’t go to 
Harford to shoot. Everybody would 
only be bored, and then Aunt Marion 
would blame me for it. Do you ride?” 
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“Often!” 

“Then please ask me to ride with you 
some morning — any morning — every 
morning! And tell Uncle Hunter he 
must get me a saddle horse.” 

“You tell your uncle. I’ll speak to 
Mrs. Carruthers and get her permission.” 

“She said I could go anywhere with 
you but not with any other men,” re- 
turned Caroline, a trifle crossly. “Don’t 
bother Aunt Marion. She’ll say, if she 
knows I want to ride, that I’ll be too 
tired when I get back to go to this 
luncheon, or that matinée, or the other 
tea and bridge. Well, I’m not in love 
with any of those afternoon stunts where 
the men don’t show and the women talk 
nothing but clothes. I’d rather ride and 
get good and tired.” 


HEY started with their rides the next 

morning, and kept them up, every 
day, until Caroline’s month was up. She 
was only to stay a month with Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, unless— And it happened. 
There had been the wonderful ball in 
Mrs. Howard’s house, and the smaller 
dinner-dance at the Carruthers and a 
dozen or more large entertainments in 
her honor. She had met all the men 
worth knowing, had been dressed for 
them, and exhibited like a beautiful pic- 
ture, and had failed to make an impres- 
sion. 

At least she was ready to go home 
without a single proposal of marriage to 
her credit. Marion Carruthers was dis- 
gusted but, as she said to Fassenden, she 
was not surprised. Caroline was so dif- 
ferent! Say what you want about men’s 
being attracted by the uncommon, no 
man wanted a wife who, like Caroline, 
was more eager to fish than to flirt, to 
shoot than to dance. 

“She was raised in the backwoods—no 
father, no money, nothing but the Con- 
verse name and a pack of brothers,” said 
Mrs. Carruthers. “At least I have done 
my part. I am attached to the girl but I 
shall not be sorry to see her return home. 
A daughter of mine would never have 
played her cards so badly. I have told 
Hunter so; she is his niece. Caroline 
will either have to marry the doctor or 
the rector, down the country, if they hap- 
pen to be bachelors, or else die an old 
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maid. It can’t be expected of me to have 
her back next season.” 

“Isn’t it just possible she mayn’t care 
to return, next season?” asked Fassen- 
den mildly. “Caroline cannot’have had 
such a pleasant time.” 

“What? After the ball! 
Hugh!” 

“T mean it. You see, she must have 
found us as different as we found her. 
For instance, she never got over your 
consulting with me about her frock that 
day. And no wonder. Can you imagine 
the men down the country, in her part 
of the world, bothering their heads over 
frills and feathers?” 

“Tf they did, they wouldn’t have to re- 
main in the country,” replied Mrs. Car- 
ruthers. “You have exquisite taste, 
Hugh.” 

“So you have all been good enough to 

say.” 
Marion Carruthers rose stiffly from her 
chair and walked toward the door. They 
were closeted in her morning-room and 
the question to-day was a Bazar Japo- 
nais for charity during Lent. 

“T don’t understand you in that mood 
at all, my dear Hugh,” she said coldly. 
“Pray come some day when you are in a 
better humor.” 

She had dismissed him as if he had 
been a tradesman, which, after all, was 
how she honestly regarded him—a 
tradesman with the Maryland Fassen- 
dens for kinsfolk. Hugh smiled to him- 
self. Society, these people with whom he 
was thrown in contact daily, reminded 
him of a kitten that purred loudly just 
as long as it was stroked the right way. 
But you must keep it up, and be careful 
not to get a hair out of place. For then 
you’d know its claws. 

Mrs. Carruthers had dismissed him be- 
fore—once when she had heard from his 
own lips that he had arranged a bal mas- 
qué for a certain Madame Neuriche. At 
that time Hugh had been a little alarmed 
at the sight of the claws; now he 
laughed. At least Caroline had done 
that: she had taught him to laugh at the 
kitten’s claws. 

He crossed the room and was just on 
the point of letting himself out the big 
bronze door when Jenkins appeared in 
the upper hall. 


My dear 
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“Mr. Fassenden, sir! Mrs. Carruthers 
said I was to serve you tea—” began the 
man, when Hugh silenced him with his 
hand. 

“Say to Mrs. Carruthers that I am 
leaving town to-night, Jenkins, and that 
I cannot remain,” he said. 

Jenkins was so far startled at the na- 
ture of this message that he permitted 
Fassenden to open the door for himself. 

Hugh didn’t mean to go out of town 
—he had no place to go; but at that mo- 
ment he was very tired of the kitten and 
its claws. He walked back to his rooms 
and sat down to read the evening papers 
until it was time for him to dress for din- 
ner. He felt lonelier than ever before ; 
he kept thinking of Caroline. Her aunt 
had said she would have to marry the 
doctor or the rector or else die an old 
maid. That is what he was doing— 
dying unloved and alone. 

His bell rang. He waited; Harris 
was out again. Harris wasn’t unloved ; 
he had lately married. Fassenden him- 
self went to the door. 

It was Caroline Converse. He knew 
her even before she came into the circle 
of light, before he-heard her voice, which 
he would never forget. She was all out 
of breath. Her first words were: 

“Please give me some money to pay 
for my taxicab. I was in such a hurry 
and I hadn’t a penny *vith me.” 

Fassenden dispatched the elevator- 
man with the money. Then he led her 
over to the fire. 

“T suppose this is very unconventional, 
according to city standards—my visit- 
ing you here in your rooms,” she said, 
glancing around her. 

Hugh smiled. 

“Unconventional, maybe, but certainly 
not fatal,” he answered. “You see, I 
am—I.” 

“That sounds rather mysterious,” 
laughed Caroline. “In books—the kind 
of books Aunt Marion reads—the hero- 
ine is always as good as dead and buried 
after a visit to bachelor-apartments. But 
I am going home to-morrow and Jenkins 
told me you were going away to-night. I 
came in right after you left—I came in 
early especially to see you. And since I 
missed you, I jumped right in a cab and 
followed. I want to say good-by.” 
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“Of course!” Perhaps unconsciously 
he rose to his feet. “You want to tell me 
how nice the ball was—” 

“No, I don’t at all,’’ said Caroline. 
She stood up, too, and faced him. 
“Nothing you’ve ever done in your life 
was so nice as those rides you took me 
on, of a morning, when ’most everybody 
but us two seemed to be in bed. Without 
them I don’t know how I should have 
got through this month. They seemed to 
start the day right, you know. They are 
a bit of home in a nightmare of Welsh 
rarebit and fudge and stuffed olives. 
Who showed you how to ride?” 

“T don’t know,” he smiled. “I can’t 
think. It seems I’ve been riding always. 
It would, from the angle of thirty-five, 
you know.” 

Caroline flushed. 

“T have found that thirty-five isn’t old, 
in town,” she said. 

“Thank you. I have felt like Methu- 
selah at times with you.” 

“Well, you certainly ride better than 
any man I know—except Jed and Jack,” 
she cried. 

“Why spoil it that way?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“You shouldn’t be jealous of Jed and 
Jack.” 

“T’m not at all!” 

“I believe you’re not,” she said, with 
an odd little smile. “You’re rather in- 
different about everything, aren’t you? 
I mean indifferent to everything but— 
society and fashion.” 

“No,” said Fassenden gravely, “I’m 
not indifferent to anything. You may 
think I am, but—that’s because I’m ex- 
pected to be less human even than your 
aunt’s Pomeranian. Do you know why 
Mrs. Carruthers permitted you to ride 
with me every morning? There’s not 
another man in town whom she would 
have considered in my place; but that’s 
not a compliment.” 

“No, I don’t know why,” replied Car- 
oline; “unless it was because you are 
Hugh Fassenden.” 

“Exactly! I am Hugh Fassenden. So- 
ciety knows that Hugh Fassenden wont 
attempt to make love to any girl, no mat- 
ter how pretty and charming she may be, 
and no girl, if she be straight from the 
schoolroom, is so foolish as to fall in 
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love with him. They are told in their 
cradles who he is—a fellow whose very 
living is dependent on the smiles of his 
friends. No girl would be such a fool as 
to marry him, and he is too clever to 
risk offending his patrons by flirting with 
Do you see what I 


their womankind. 
mean ?”’ : 

She sat down suddenly in the chair 
nearest to the fire, as if she were cold. 

“I’m not one bit sorry to be going 
home,” she said, in a low but steady 
voice. “I know I’m a failure, yet I don’t 
care. And I’m not afraid of poverty— 
we Converses have been poor ever since 
the beginning of time. It’s our boast! 
The folks—Mother and Jed and Jack— 
wont mind a bit that I didn’t marry a 
rich man. Did—you think they were like 
that— Mother and the boys, you 
know ?” 

“Yes, I rather thought they were,” 
nodded Fassenden. “Else Jed and Jack, 
being Converses, would have come to 
town and played my game.” 

“Not they!” cried Caroline. 

Hugh smiled at the unconscious hor- 
ror in her voice. 

“Tt is awful, isn’t it, for a man who 
has two hands, two feet and a brain?” 
he said. “There! I know it is. And I’m 
going to shut up shop to-night. I’m 
through.” I mean it. Never another 
dance or dinner shall I arrange, and as 
for the hats and frocks—! Carol, I never 
thought it was so bad until you came— 
until you showed me that it was unbe- 
coming a man. I’ve been a parasite. 
People have despised me even while be- 
friending me. I can see that now. They 
have taught their sisters and daughters 
to regard me as a machine and not as a 
man. In a hundred different ways I have 
been shown that I mayn’t fall in love 
with any of the women in my own set. I 
was doomed to a lonely old age, and pov- 
erty, too, in the end, I guess. For I 
couldn’t have kept it up forever, this 
playing master of ceremonies. When we 
live too long we outstay our welcome. 
I’m done, Caroline.” 

‘The girl leaned a little forward in 
her chair. 
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“What will you do?” she asked. 

He laughed. He hadn’t thought of 
that ; or, rather, he had thought and, not 
having arrived at any satisfactory con- 
clusion, had given it up, with a shrug. 

“I’m going to get out of this town— 
that’s first and most important,” he an- 
swered. “I’m going after a job, and I 
couldn’t get one here. My friends would 
all laugh at me if I were to ask them 
for a berth in their office or their bank 
or their factory—tell me to go back to 
hats and frocks. I think I’ll go to New 
York or. else West—” 

“If you go to New York it will be 
the same thing over again, the thing you 
are running away from here,” Caroline 
said. “You must go where they don’t 
know but that a Maryland Fassenden is 
as human as a Billingsgate ’Arry.” 

“T believe you’re right.” ‘ 

“T wish you knew Jed and Jack. I’m 
going to send Jed to see you—” 

“Caroline, if I ever amount to a row 
of pins it will be you— I’m going to 
make good because of your faith in me, 
Carol.” 

She rose. They stood gazing at each 
other, in silence. Suddenly the girl took 
a step toward the door. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

Fassenden didn’t reply. 

“T’ll not forget about Jed. You must 
let me know where he can find you—” 

-“Don’t you think that your mother 
might ask me down for the week-end? 
Then Jed wouldn’t have to bother—” 

“Mother would love it!— But you 
know we’re the craziest family, the most 
unusual persons—” 

“T can well believe that. You are un- 
usual. And you, Carol, have been more 
than that to me ever since that day in 
the hall—” 

“You like me?” Her voice was only 
a whisper. 

“Like you!” 

“But you never said—” 

“You are Mrs. Carruthers’ niece and 

am her jackal.” 

“Was,” she corrected. “Oh, Hugh,” 
cried the girl, “I thought you didn’t 
care !”’ 
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EREIN it is proven that on one morning, at least, the 
‘‘Agony Column’ of the Times was really interesting. 


By Victor Bridges 


—. JIMMY CARRUTHERS 

J | scratched his ear. 

“Five thousand pounds,” he 
——" observed, “is a deuce of a lot 
of money.” 

Alan Ramsay laughed a little mirth- 
lessly and re-lit the blackened briar 
which he held clenched between his 
strong white teeth. 

“Tt’s all of that, James,” he said, “and 
-a bit over. One might just as well want 
the Bank of England straight away.” 

“But if the idea is as good as you 
think,” objected Jimmy, “surely one of 
the big motor firms would put up the 
cash for you. They must see that an 
engine like that would simply sweep the 
market.” 

Alan nodded. “I could probably get 
the money on their terms,” he said. “Un- 
fortunately, I want it on my own. There 
are going to be some big profits on this 
business, Jimmy, and I’ve got a curious 
prejudice in favor of raking in a fair 
share of them myself. I suppose it’s my 
Scotch blood.” 

“Well, but what are you going to do?” 
asked Jimmy. “It seems an awful pity 
to waste such a good idea.” 

Alan’s square chin thrust itself out 
more obstinately than ever. “I am not 
going to be swindled, anyhow,” he said. 
“Tf I can’t find some capitalist who will 
treat me fairly, I shall hang on to the 
notion till I’ve saved up enough money 
to run it myself. I don’t care if I have 
to wait twenty years.” 

Jimmy sighed. “Life is very badly 
arranged, isn’t it!” he said. “By the time 
we get what we want, we are too old to 
enjoy it. Take me, for instance! Here 
I am with good looks, cheek, energy, an 
entire absence of conscience—in fact, 
every qualification to be a successful 
Harley Street specialist. Yet just for the 


want of a miserable thousand pounds, I 
shall probably have to go on slaving 
away half my life as an underpaid house 
surgeon.” He poured himself out a 
generous helping of soda. “It’s almost 
enough to make me turn Christian 
Scientist,” he added bitterly. 

Alan smiled. “Cheer up, Jimmy,” he 
said. “You'll get to Harley Street all 
right: you are just the sort who does. 
By the time you are fifty you will have 
poisoned half the Peerage of England.” 

“D’you really think so?” said Jimmy 
hopefully. “I wish to goodness I could 
make a start. I’ve half a mind to put a 
notice in the Agony Column of the 
Times.” He leaned across and picked 
up a copy of the paper which was lying 
on the sofa. “Why shouldn’t we put one 
in together?” he suggested. “ ‘Wanted, 
an enterprising gentleman with six thou- 
sand pounds to finance the gifted in- 
ventor of a new motor engine, and to 
start a deserving young doctor in a Har- 
ley Street practice.’ ” 

“That game’s been tried too often,” 
said Alan. “I’m afraid it’s a bit played 
out.” 

“T don’t know,” said Jimmy. ‘People 
still do it.” He ran his eye down the 
column. “Most of these seem to be love 
letters.” He read aloud: 

““*Cynthia: Unless your white breast 
contains a heart of stone, have pity upon 
one who adores you. Jack.’ ” 

“Now if I were a girl and a man ad- 
dressed me in public like that, I’d—I’d 
—hullo, here’s one of your old pals—a 
message in cipher. D’you remember how 
keen you used to be about making them 
out when we lived together? You cer- 
tainly were a winner at it!” 

“Tt’s very easy,” replied Alan. “Poe 
was quite right in what he said. Nobody 
can invent a cipher which somebody else 
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can’t unravel. As for the usual effort— 
well I’d back myself to read any Agony 
Column, message inside half an hour.” 

“T’d like to see you try your hand at 
this one,” said Jimmy, who was bend- 
ing over the paper with a frown. “It’s 
a twister, from the look of it.” 

“Hand it over,” returned Alan, “and 
I’ll soon tell you if there’s any real 
difficulty.” 

Jimmy passed the paper, 
finger pointing 
to a place half-. 
way down the 
column. “That's 
nO” he said, 

“that one 
headed ‘White 
Violets.’ 

Pulling his 
chair round to 
the light, Alan 
read the _ para- 
graph in ques- 
tion: 
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Jimmy watched 
him with mis- 
chievous amuse- 
ment. “Well,” 
he said, “and 
what’s the ver- 
dict ?” 

“T should im- 
agine it was a 
fairly simple 
one,” said Alan coolly. “If you like to 
get a pencil and a bit of paper off the 
table, we'll have a try at working it out.” 

Jimmy got up, and possessing himself 
of the required articles, sat down again 
with an air of mock mystery. 

“T feel just like Dr. Watson,’ he said. 
“Proceed, Sherlock!” 

For perhaps a couple of minutes Alan 
remained silent, studying the paper in 
front of him. 
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“Did you notice anything particular 
about this cipher when you read it 
through ?” he asked. 

Jimmy shook his head. “Only that it 
looked a peculiarly ghastly jumble.” 

“There are no vowels in it,” said 
Alan. “It consists entirely of consonants 
and numbers.” 

“Perhaps the numbers have been put 
in instead of the vowels,” suggested 
Jimmy hopefully. 


“Here I am with good looks, cheek, energy, an entire absence of conscience—every 
qualification to be a successful specialist.” 


“That’s the natural solution, but as 
there are only two numbers, one and five, 
they can hardly represent the actual 
vowels. Besides, the figure five only 
occurs once, and it would be impossible 
to construct a sentence of this length 
without using more than a single vowel, 
which is what it practically comes to.” 

“That seems sensible enough,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy; “but it doesn’t get us 
very much forrader.” 
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“You should cultivate the virtue of 
patience, Jimmy,” said Alan. “You will 
find it most useful as a Harley Street 
doctor, especially after you start send- 
ing in your bills to the Peerage.” He 
paused. “It seems probable that the 
numbers one, two, three, four, five and 
perhaps six have been inserted some- 
where in the alphabet in place of the 
missing vowels. I am inclined to think 
they have been put on at the end. Just 
write down the alphabet without the six 
vowels, will you, Jimmy, and then add 
on the first six numbers.” 

Jimmy did as he was asked. 

“And now letter by letter, underneath 
it,’ said Alan, “write out the alphabet 
proper.” 

Jimmy again obeyed, producing the 
following result, which he contemplated 
with interest: 
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“As far as I can see,” he said, “it’s 
either a message from Lloyd George in 
Welsh, or else a love letter from a 
gorilla.” 

“Spell it out,” said Alan. 

Slowly and clearly, Jimmy repeated 
the following string of letters: 

“N, 0, @ &, ¢, 7, 0, be 4,4, ei, f,7, 
G¢.4+66¢6:66645 ae é€-¢ 4. 4 
ELDER EES EEE CE 

“Very interesting,” he added mis- 
chievously, “but don’t you think a trifle 
obscure ?” 

“Not necessarily,” said Alan; “it de- 
pends a good deal on the way you read 
Be: 

“I’m sure I read it beautifully,” re- 
plied Jimmy. 

Alan smiled. 

“Try starting at the other end,” he 
suggested. 








BCDFGHJKLMNPQRSTV 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQ 


WAZi12 3 5 6 
RSTUVWXYZ 





-“What makes you think the numbers 
ought to come at the end?” he asked. 

“Because the figures two, three, four 
and six don’t occur at all in the cipher, 
and you see what they stand for.” 

“V,w, x and 2,” said Jimmy, looking 
down at his slip of paper. 

“Exactly so. They are four of the 
least used letters in the English lan- 
guage.” 

“Well, we’ve guessed the blessed thing, 
then!” exclaimed Jimmy triumphantly. 

“T think we have,” said Alan, “be- 
tween us. Suppose you translate it and 
see.” 

Jimmy bent over the paper and labori- 
ously started on his task. He had not 
proceeded very far before he looked up 
with a grin. 

“Sorry to hurt your feelings, Sher- 
lock,” he said, “but you’ve made a shock- 
ing bloomer this time. It’s absolute 
buncombe so far.” 

Alan continued to smoke peacefully. 
“Go on with it,” he obesrved, ‘and don’t 
jaw so much.” 

Jimmy chuckled to himself and com- 
pleted his labors without further com- 
ment. Then he sat up and regarded the 
result thoughtfully. 


? 


echoed Jimmy. 
Read it back- 


“The other end 
“What d’you mean? 
wards ?” 

He bent over the paper again. “B, a, 
c, k,” he spelt out slowly—that’s back ; 
d, 0, 0, r—door—back door—By Gad 
you're right, Alan! M,i,d,n,i, ¢g,h,¢t 
—night—midnight !” 

With eager haste he began scribbling 
down the words in pencil as quickly as 
he could make them out. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried at last; “I’ve 
got the whole thing now. Listen to this: 

“Back door midnight to-day leave car 
Burfield Church gun.” 

“There you are!” he added tri- 
umphantly. “What d’you think of that?” 

Alan leaned across, and taking the 
paper out of his hand, looked it through 
carefully. Then he laid it on the table. 

“T think,” he said, “that for once the 
Times is rather interesting.” 

Jimmy picked up his discarded solu- 
tion and for a second time read it aloud. 
“T wonder what ‘gun’ means,” he said, 
“a signature?” 

“Rather an unusual name, isn’t it?” 
said Alan. 

“T don’t know,” answered Jimmy. 
“There’s a cricketer called Gunn, you 
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know, only he lives at Nottingham, so it 
can’t very well be him. 
where is Burfield ?” 

Alan got up, and walking to the book- 
case, took down a Road Book of. Eng- 
land and Wales, issued by one of the big 
motor-tire companies. 

“T have an idea it’s in Sussex,” he 
said, ‘but we can soon find out. B—Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Burton-on-Trent, 
Burfield—here we are. ‘A small parish 
in Sussex, four miles from Broxton 
Heath. Population. three hundred. 
Church. Early T. Burfield Hall the seat 
of Sir Simeon Dale. Fine example of 
Elizabethan Manor House.” 

“Sir Simeon Dale!” repeated Jimmy. 
“That’s the oid banker, isn’t it? Perhaps 
‘it’s his daughter and she’s eloping.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Alan. He closed 
the book, and crossing the room, pulled 
aside the blind and looked out of the 
window. “It’s a nice fine evening,” he 
added carelessly. ‘‘How would you like 
to run down there in the car and find 
out ?” 

Jimmy, who was lounging back in the 
chair, sat up with some abruptness. 

“Are you joking?” he asked. 

Alan shook his head. “No, Jimmy,” 
he said. “I am feeling curious. It’s not 
usually a vice of mine, but I can’t help 
wondering why two people who want 
to meet at Burfield at twelve o’clock to- 
night should inform each other of the 
fact by means of a cipher message in 
the Times.” 

“Tt does seem a bit fishy, doesn’t it?” 
agreed Jimmy. “I say, were you really 
in earnest? I’d come like a shot, but I 
should have to run around to the hos- 
pital first.” 

“Very well,” said Alan; “there’s 
plenty of time. I’ve got to fetch the car 
from the garage, and in any case we 
needn’t start before nine-thirty. It can’t 
take us more than an hour and a half to 
get down.” 

“What a stunt!” exclaimed Jimmy 
joyfully. “We might be butting into 
anything, for all we know. Perhaps it’s 
a murder! He talks about a gun, doesn’t 
he?” 

Alan smiled. “You were always an 
optimist, Jimmy,” he said. ‘Anyhow, 
since lethal weapons seem to be the fash- 


By the way, | 
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ion, you might as well bring along that 
little automatic pistol of yours which 
you were telling me about the other 
day.” 

“Right you are,” said Jimmy, jump- 
ing to his feet. “It’s not much of a 
thing, but it will knock the scent out of 
Mr. White Violet or anyone else at any- 
thing up to thirty yards.” He picked up 
his hat. . “Are you coming?” he asked, 
“because I ought to be off.” 

Alan nodded, and leaving the flat, the 
two of them walked along together to 
the end of Little College Street, where 
Jimmy, who was one of the house sur- 
geons at St. Thomas, turned off in the 
direction of Westminster Bridge. 

Alan pursued his way till he reached 
the Paul Street garage, of which he was 
manager and part proprietor. The two 
men on duty, who were languidly con- 
suming cigarettes on the pavement in 
front, hastily discarded them at his ap- 
proach and jumped into swift and ob- 
vious activity. 

There were a number of cars inside, 
including one or two of considerable 
power, but Alan contented himself with 
a sporting looking little Calthorpe 
Minor,. with a low two-seated racing 
body. 

Having seen that she was properly 
equipped with gasoline and oil and that 
the lamps were in an obliging mood, he 
climbed into the driving seat and steered 
his way back to the flat, where he waited 
patiently for Jimmy. 

In about ten minutes, that gentleman 
turned up, disguised in a large blanket 
coat. 

“Tt’s all right,” he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. “We've heaps of time. I needn’t 
get back to the hospital till midday to- 
morrow if I don’t want to.” He pulled 
a miniature pistol out of his pocket and 
handed it to Alan. “There you are,” he 
added. “You’d better freeze on to that. 
I’m such a rotten shot.” 

Alan examined the weapon in ques- 
tion, and then thrust it into his pocket. 

“You mustn’t be greedy, Jimmy,” he 
said. “You can’t expect to be an expert 
at every form of slaughter.” 

He got into his overcoat and going 
to the table, mixed a couple of refresh- 
ing drinks. 
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“I’m not sure we aren’t a pair of 
blithering lunatics,” he said, “but here’s 
good luck to us, 

They left the flat and with some diffi- 


culty packed 
themselves into 
the little car 
which, with its 
narrow racing 
body, was only 
just big enough 
to hold them 
both. 

“IT brought 
the small one,” 
said Alan, “‘be- 
cause I thought 
she would be 
easier to hide. 
You can turn 
one of these lit- 
tle beggars in 
anywhere.” 

“What’s the 
plan of cam- 
paign ?” in- 
quired Jimmy 
as they swung 
out onto the 
long, _ brightly 
lit stretch of 
em ban k- 
ment, which at 
this hour was 
practically de- 
serted. 

“Well, ac- 
cording ‘to the 
cipher,” said 
Alan, “Mz. 
‘White Violets 
is going to lay 
up his car out- 
side Burfield 
Church, and 
then make 
tracks for some 
adjacent back 
door. It must 
be quite near, 
or they would- 
n’t have pitched 


upon that particular spot. My idea was 
that we should get there first, run~the 
car into a field and wait for him to 


turn up.” 
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anyway !” 


Alan walked across to where Jimmy was bending over the p 
trate figure on the sofa. “Have I slain him?” he inquired. 


ros- 


“And then I suppose we dog his foot- 
steps?” said Jimmy. “That’s what peo- 
ple always do in detective stories. 

“That’s it,” replied Alan. “We dog 


”? 


him until, we 
find out where 
he’s going and 
what he’s play- 
ing at. It will 
most likely be a 
rank sell, but 
we can’t ‘help 
that. If it turns 
out that he only 
wants to make 
love to the cook 
or something of 
that sort, we 
must just come 
back home and 
swallow our dis- 
appointment. 
We shall have 
had a jolly 
night run, any- 
how.” 

It was in- 
deed a perfect 
night from a 
motorist’s point 
of view. Scarce- 
ly a breath of 
wind stirred the 
air; the roads 
were dry and 
firm ; and over- 
head a_ clear 
starlit sky 
looked down 
with shining 
approval upon 
a sleepy and 
comparatively 
trafficless world. 

Through the 
police-haunted 
purlieus of 
Wandsworth, 
Tooting and 
Croydon, Alan 
proceeded with 
a certain meas- 


ure of reserve, but once out in the open 
country beyond, the hampering ghost of 
a much endorsed license ceased to exer- 


cise its spell. He opened out the little 
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car to her full extent, and so gratefully 
did she respond to the attention that 
Jimmy’s usually brisk conversation be- 
came wholly confined to monosyllabic 
invocations whenever the road took an 
acute and unexpected bend. 

It was just striking eleven by the town 
clock as they came into Broxton Heath. 
Alan proceeded more slowly along a 
winding country road until they came 
out almost opposite the Burfield church. 
It was a singularly peaceful looking spot 
even for a Sussex hamlet. One had an 
impression of an old tower, half hidden 
by ivy, standing up against the night 
sky, and two or three fantastically shaped 
trees overhanging a low churchyard 
wall. Except for the faint throbbing 
of the engine, no sound broke the fra- 
grant stillness. 

Alan sat where he was for a moment 
and looked around. 

“T think we’d better run in here,” he 
said, pointing to the field alongside of 
them. “That hedge will be quite high 
enough to hide the car, and we can 
squint through and see what’s going on 
outside.” 

“Right-o,” said Jimmy. 
out and open the gate.” 

They selected a place at the corner 
of the hedge which commanded a good 
view of the roadway and the churchyard, 
and settling themselves down on the 
grass, proceeded to fill and light their 
pipes. It was very dark in the shadow 
of the bushes, but the faint glow of the 
burning tobacco just threw up the out- 
line of their faces, and as Jimmy said, 
that was quite enough light to talk by. 

Half an hour passed slowly, and the 
church clock boomed out a quarter to 
twelve. The sound of the last note was 
just dying away in the darkness when 
suddenly Alan sat up. ‘“What’s that?” 
he said. 

Far off but drawing distinctly nearer 
every second, came the unmistakable 
hum of an approaching car. 

Jimmy knocked out his pipe and 
stuffed it into his pocket. 

“That’s him,” he observed with a 
satisfied chuckle. ‘““That’s White Violets, 
all right.” 

Louder and louder grew the sound, 
until at last the dark road in front was 


“T’ll jump 
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suddenly flooded by the dazzling glare 
of a couple of powerful headlights. A 
moment later a large car glided into view 
and pulled up almost exactly in front of 
the churchyard. 

The driver, who was its solitary occu- 
pant, turned sideways in his seat and 
took a leisurely survey of his surround- 
ings. Then, apparently convinced that 
he had reached the right spot, he got 
down from the car and walked round to 
the front. As he came into the light, the 
two watchers behind the hedge could see 
that he was a young, clean-shaven man 
of slender build and an almost effemi- 
nate delicacy of feature. 

With the graceful deliberation that 
marked all his movements, he took off 
his overcoat and placed it carefully in 
the back part of the car. Then, having 
satisfied himself that the side-lamps 
were burning properly, he turned off the 
two headlights and in an easy, unhurried 
fashion strolled off down the road. 

It was not until he had disappeared 
round the first bend, that Alan and 
Jimmy rose gingerly to their feet. 

“A bright looking lad!” whispered the 
latter. “Do we pursue him?” 

Alan nodded. “I’ll go first,” he 
answered. “You follow about twenty 
yards behind. Keep on the grass at the 
side, and be devilish careful where you 
put your feet.” 

Jimmy chuckled softly. “It sounds 
like good King Wenceslaus,” he said. 
“Lead on, Your Majesty.” 

Alan passed out through the gate, and 
crossing the road, crept noiselessly up 
the grass on the track of his quarry. As 
he reached the bend, he was just in time 
to see the latter disappearing over a high 
railing on the left, which appeared to 
bound some sort of a paddock. 

Crouching down and moving along 
with the utmost caution, he advanced 
towards the spot. He found himself 
looking over some iron railings into a 
small meadow, beyond which, in the 
middle of a number of fine trees, rose 
the chimneys and gables of an old- 
fashioned country house. 

Alan waited where he was until 
Jimmy came crawling up with a pro- 
fessional stealth that would have done 
credit to a red Indian. 
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“We've found the back door, all 
right,” he whispered, pointing away 
towards the chimneys. 

Jimmy, who was a little short-sighted, 
peered eagerly across the meadow. 
“What sort of a crib is it?” he asked in 
a low tone. “Can you make it out?” 

“T should think it was Burfield Hall 
—Sir Simeon Dale’s place—from the 
look of it. There would hardly be two 
houses of that size in a small village.” 

“What a stunt!” whispered Jimmy. 
“T am sure Mr. White Violets is going 
to elope with the daughter. Do we con- 
tinue the sleuth business ?” 

“Give him a chance,” replied Alan. 
“Let him get inside the house if he wants 
to. Then we'll crawl up and see what’s 
happening.” 

They waited for perhaps five minutes. 
Then, in the same order as before, they 
set out noiselessly across the meadow. 

On reaching the further side, Alan 
found himself face to face with a thick 
privet hedge. He skirted along this 
till he came to a white gate, which 


was swinging loose on its hinges as 
though some one had recently passed 


through. Pushing it open with extreme 
care, he crept forward for a few yards 
along a narrow, winding path between 
two high banks of laurel, and emerged 
suddenly onto a large, square lawn at 
the rear of the house. Jimmy was close 
behind him. 

For a moment or two, neither of them 
moved. By the faint gleam of the stars 
they could just see the rough outline of 
an old-fashioned, picturesque mansion, 
heavily timbered and half covered by 
creepers. The back door was partly open, 
and from a gas jet inside, a shaft of 
yellow light streamed out into the gar- 
den. Otherwise the whole place was in 
complete darkness. 

“Gone to earth,” whispered Jimmy. 
“We shall have to put a ferret in.” 

Alan held up his hand. 

“Listen,” he said. 

Through the gloom came a sound—a 
queer, pitiful sound that no one could 
possibly mistake. It was the whimpering 
of a frightened woman. 

Jimmy, who had been crouching 
down, jumped up with a half-suppressed 
oath. 
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“Come on!” he said. ‘“They’re bully- 
ing a girl.” 

As he spoke, a light suddenly broke 
out in one of the first-floor windows, and 
almost at the same instant a curtain was 
jerked abruptly across, still leaving, 
however, a narrow shining gap visible 
from outside. 

Alan caught Jimmy by the wrist. 
“Steady!” he said quietly. 

“Why, what are you going to do?” 
demanded Jimmy. 

“I’m going to have a look through 
that window first. One ought to be able 
to get up by the creeper.” 

Jimmy nodded, and without any fur- 
ther attempt at concealment, the two of 
them hurried forward across the lawn 
and pulled up right underneath the 
lighted room. From somewhere in the 
house above them, the frightened sobbing 
still continued. 

Alan put out his hand in the darkness 
and felt the creeper. It was ivy—very 
old and thick ivy—writhing its way up- 
wards in gnarled and twisted growths. 

“This will bear all right,” he whis- 
pered. “I can manage it if you'll give 
me a leg-up.” 

Jimmy stooped down, and stepping 
onto his shoulders, Alan clutched hold 
of the rough stems, and in a scrambling, 
swaying fashion began to drag himself 
towards the window above. It was 
desperately hard work, for he could only 
get the barest purchase, and strong as 
he was in the fingers and wrists, he felt 
uncommonly thankful when his right 
hand at last clutched hold of the stone 
sill which was the object of his climb. 

Jamming his toes into a couple of 
crevices in the ivy, he paused for a mo- 
ment to recover his breath. Then very 
slowly and carefully he raised his head 
until he was able to peer through the 
bottom of the gap left by the ill-drawn 
curtain. 

It was a singular and interesting sight 
that met his eyes. On the sofa, his hands 
and legs tightly bound with cord, lay an 
elderly, gray-haired gentleman dressed 
in evening clothes. Beside him stood a 
girl whose costume appeared to consist 
of a Japanese dressing-gown hastily 
thrown over the lightest and daintiest of 
night attire. Masses of dark hair hung 
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loose over her shoulders, and her beau- 
tiful oval face was set in a white mask 
of anger and contempt. Whoever was 
responsible for the whimpering, it was 
certainly not her. 

Facing these two were a couple of 
men. In the slender, effeminate figure 
of one of them, Alan recognized imme- 
diately the driver of the car. The other, 
who was older, might have passed as a 
respectable English butler. 

Although it was impossible to hear 
through the window what was being 
said, it was plain from his gestures that 
the younger man was doing the talking. 
He appeared to be addressing himself 
to the elderly gentleman on the sofa, 
though occasionally his eyes traveled 
with a sort of insolent approval over the 
lightly clad figure of the girl. Cramped 
as Alan’s position was, his foot positively 
tingled to administer a hard and scien- 
tifically planted kick. 

Letting go the sill, he swung down 
again by the ivy, taking care to make as 
little noise as possible. In a few hur- 


ried words he explained the situation to 
Jimmy, who had been waiting impa- 


tiently below. 

“Well, that’s all right,’’ observed the 
latter cheerfully. “Up we go and 
massacre *em—eh ?” 

Alan nodded. ‘“That’s the idea,” he 
said. “Do you very much mind taking 
the butler? I specially want a word with 
Mr. White Violets.” 

“Just as you like,” said Jimmy gener- 
ously. “It’s all the same to me.” 

They stole in through the back en- 
trance, where they found themselves in 
a broad stone passage, at the end of 
which was a flight of stairs leading ap- 
parently to the floor above, Creeping on 
tiptoe up these, they carefully pushed 
open a red baize door at the top, and 
came out onto a large, well carpeted 
landing. 

A couple of paces from them on their 
left was the room they were looking for. 
There was a light inside, and through 
the partly open door came the sound of 
a man’s voice—a quiet, mocking voice, 
with a kind of smooth undercurrent of 
menace in it. 

““Now come, come, Sir Simeon ; what’s 
the good of spoiling a delightful even- 
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ing? I mean to have that necklace, you 
know. If my eloquence wont move you, 
there are other methods of persuasion. I 
am sure you wouldn’t like to see your 
charming daughter stripped and 
whipped in front of your eyes, would 
you? I am afraid it may come to that if 
you both persist in being so obstinate.” 

Alan’s lips narrowed into a straight, 
unpleasant-looking line. In a couple of 
swift, noiseless strides he crossed the 
landing, and taking the pistol from his 
pocket, placed his left band against the 
panel of the door. There was a moment’s 
pause; then, with a loud crash, it flew 
open. Side by side, he and Jimmy hurled 
themselves into the room. 

The man who had been speaking spun 
round instantly at the sound. His right 
hand flashed towards his pocket, and as 
it did so, Alan fired. The fellow stag- 
gered back with an oath, and the next 
instant the young engineer’s fist came 
home flush on the point of his jaw, and 
he went over backwards as if he had 
been hit by a coal-hammer. 

Jimmy, who had concentrated himself 
on the butler, had been equally success- 
ful. With one tiger-like rush he had 
borne that worthy to the floor, and was 
now occupied in sitting astride his pros- 
trate body, hammering his head against 
the wainscoting. The whole battle had 
been fought and won in something less 
than thirty seconds. 

It was the girl who was the first to 
speak. As Alan stooped down over his 
unconscious victim and wrenched the 
revolver from his pocket, she stepped 
quietly forward from beside her father. 

“T don’t know who you are,” she said, 
“but thank you both so much.” 

Alan took off his cap and looked 
into a pair of amber colored eyes that 
met his own with delightful calmness. 

“We're glad to have been of any use,” 
he said simply. 

With a last bang, Jimmy reduced his 
squirming captive to immobility, and 
then jumped lightly to his feet. 

“Would you like them both slaugh- 
tered properly?” he asked. “We could 
easily say it was an accident.” 

The girl laughed—a low, clear laugh 
that seemed to Alan the most refreshing 
sound he had ever heard. 
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he disappeared from the 

room. “I wish I’d given him the kick 
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“T think that will do for the moment,” the room, quickly cut the cords that 
she said. “Perhaps one of you will be so fastened Sir Simeon Dale’s wrists and 
kind as to help me release my father. ankles. With a gasping “Thank you, sir, 
He has been tied up like this for the last thank you,” the old gentleman sat up on 
half hour.” the sofa, and Alan stepped back with the 

Alan took out his knife, and crossing two pieces of cord in his hand. 
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“We had better strap up our pals 
while they’re still peaceful,” he ob- 
served to Jimmy. “They may be feeling 
better in a minute.” 

“T’ll do that,” said Jimmy, helping 
himself to the cord. “I can have a 
squint at the chap you winged, at the 
same time.” 

They assisted Sir Simeon to a chair and 
then, picking up the unconscious crook, 
placed him on the sofa. 

“T have not the least idea who you 
gentlemen are or how you come to be 
here,” broke in Sir Simeon huskily, as 
Jimmy began his examination of the 
wounded man, “but I am sure that my 
daughter and I are infinitely obliged to 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” said Alan 
cheerfully, and in a few words he ex- 
plained how they had seen the message 
in the Zimes and managed to decipher 
it. “We thought it sounded rather sus- 
picious,” he finished, “and as I had a 
car, we decided to run down and see 
what was happening. I suppose it was 
a burglary, wasn’t it? We heard them 
saying something about a necklace.” 

Sir Simeon nodded. 

“Yes, yes. It was the Carshalton 
rubies they were after. I bought them 
through an agent at the Laverstock sale 
last month, but somehow or other these 
scoundrels appear to have found out who 
was the real purchaser. They seem to 
have discovered, too, that I kept the neck- 
lace here, and they evidently made up 
their minds to steal it. I must say they 
went about the business very cleverly. 
This man”—he pointed to the butler 
whom Jimmy was scientifically tying up 
—‘came to me with the highest refer- 
ences a fortnight ago. I have had no 
reason to suspect him until to-night. I 
was sitting here reading at a quarter to 
twelve,— Muriel, my daughter, had gone 
to bed about half an hour before,—when 
quite suddenly he came into the room 
and attacked me from behind. I am an 
old man, as you see. And taken at such a 
disadvantage, I was helpless in his hands. 
The ‘ruffian tied me up and then went 
downstairs and let in his accomplice. 
They fetched my poor girl from her 
room, and one of them threatened that 
unless I handed over the necklace they 
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would ill-treat her in front of my eyes.” 

“I know,” said Alan grimly. ‘“That’s 
the reason I shot him.” He paused. 
“How about the other servants? Surely 
they must have heard what was going 
on ?” 

“They are only women,” explained Sir 
Simeon, “and this man Wilton had 
locked them all in their rooms. I heard 
him say so to the other fellow.” 

“It must have been one of them we 
heard crying,” put in Jimmy, coming 
across to his other patient, who still lay 
huddled up in the corner. 

“If anyone was crying,” said the girl, 
“T expect it was my maid Francine. She 
is a dreadful little coward. I had better 
go and let her out or she will be fright- 
ening herself into a fit.” 

Alan opened the door, and she passed 
out, thanking him with a smile. 

“T think that the best thing I can 
do,” he said to Sir Simeon, “is to bor- 
row our friend’s car and drive over to 
Broxton Heath Police Station. I can 
bring back a couple of constables with 
me, and they can remove this débris 
straight away. My friend Jimmy—Dr. 
Carruthers—will stop here until I re- 
turn.” 

Alan walked across to where Jimmy 
was bending over the prostrate figure on 
the sofa. 

“Have I slain him?” he inquired. 

Jimmy shook his head. ‘He is suffer- 
ing from what is known in medical cir- 
cles as a fractured humerus, and from a 
smash on the jaw. They are neither of 
them dangerous. He will be sitting up 
and singing by the time you come back.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Alan heart- 
ily. “I should hate him to have missed 
his five years of penal servitude.” 


ALAN found the car where its owner 

had left it—the side lamps still 
burning and everything apparently un- 
disturbed. The engine started up with a 
single turn, and having lit the big head- 
lights, he clambered into the driving- 
seat and set off at a spirited pace along 
the road to Broxton Heath. 

He had forgotten to ask Sir Simeon 
where the police station was, but as luck 
would have it, the first person he met on 
entering the town was a solitary con- 
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stable patrolling the otherwise deserted 
main street. Alan pulled up and in as 
few words as possible proceeded to ex- 
plain his errand. 

The policeman gazed at him with 
frank amazement. 

“Yer don’t mean it, guv’nor!” he ob- 
served. “Sir Simeon Dale’s place too! 
Well, there, there! Whatever’ll happen 
next!” He opened the door and clam- 
bered up into the car. “I’d best take 
you straight down to the Inspector. He 
wont be ’alf pleased about it, the In- 
spector wont! We don’t get a case like 
this every day in the week.” 

He directed the car to the station 
and hurrying inside with Sir Simeon’s 
note, reappeared a minute later accom- 
panied by a burly, middle-aged, but 
fairly intelligent-looking superior. 

The latter put a few questions to 
Alan, and then stepped up alongside of 
him into the front seat. 

“T reckon I know one of the parties,” 
he observed. “Unless I’m makin’ a 
rather partic’lar error, it’s young Gray 
—‘Dolly’ Gray as they call him at the 
Yard. We had a message six months ago 
to say he was in England.” 

“Who is he?” asked Alan. 

“He’s reckoned to be one of the clev- 
erest thieves living,” replied the In- 
spector with gusto. ‘“They’ve been lay- 
ing for him here and in New York for 
the last two years. And to think that 
after all he’s been captured by an ama- 
choor! No offense to you, sir.” 

“Beginner’s luck,” said Alan. “I just 
happened to see the cipher in the Times.” 

“You done well,” said the Inspector 
ungrudgingly. “It isn’t everyone as 
would have taken the chance. I don’t 
mind saying you’ve got the makings of 
a good orficer in you.” 

Alan accepted the compliment with 
becoming modesty, and following the 
Inspector’s directions, turned off down 
a side road which brought them out at 
the front entrance to Burfield Hall. 

They knocked at the door, which, 
after a little delay was opened by a 
scared and apparently hastily dressed 
housemaid. With evident relief she con- 
ducted them upstairs to the room on the 
first floor where Jimmy, in a comfortable 
chair, was presiding over two neatly 
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trussed and gow fully conscious pris- 
oners. 

He jumped to his feet at the entrance 
of Alan and the Inspector. “Well, you 
haven’t wasted much time!’ he ex- 
claimed. “I have only just finished 
patching up White Violets. You messed 
his arm more than I thought.” 

The Inspector walked across and 
looked down at the bandaged captive, 
who stared back at him with cool ef- 
frontery. 

“So we've got you at last, have we, 
Mr. Gray?” he observed. 

“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it?” drawled 
the other insolently. .‘““We all make a 
mistake sooner or later. I had begun to 
think that the rest of England were as 
big fools as the police.” 

Before the Inspector could find a suit- 
able reply, the door opened and Sir 
Simeon Dale came back into the room, 
accompanied by his daughter. She had 
exchanged her previously becoming cos- 
tume for the more conventional charms 
of a light blue tea-gowh, and her dark, 
luxuriant hair no longer hung loose over 
her shoulders. Alan decided, however, 
that in a different way she looked as de- 
lightful as ever. 

The Inspector, who greeted Sir Sim- 
eon with obvious deference, hastened to 
express his regret for the alarm and in- 
convenience to which the latter had been 
subjected. 

“Well, there is no real harm done, 
thanks to -these two gentlemen,”’ re- 
turned the old banker good-temperedly. 
“On the contrary, we seem to have been 
the means of laying a couple of very 
dangerous and impudent rascals by the 
heels.” a 

“You have certainly done that, sir,” 
said the Inspector warmly. “It'll be a 
long time before either of them’!1 trouble 
the police again.” 

Mr. Gray laughed. “You will be able 
to sleep in peace,” he observed. 

“T think, sir,” said the Inspector with 
some dignity, “that the Broxton Heath 
Police Station is the best place for them. 
We'll take ‘em straight in now by the 
car, and perhaps you and one of these 
gentlemen could make it convenient to 
call in in the morning?” 


Sir Simeon nodded. “We will be 
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around after breakfast,” he said. “How 
are you going to manage about getting 
back now?” 


“That'll be all right, sir,” said the In- ° 


spector. “My man will drive the car, 
and I shall sit behind with the pris- 
oners.”” 

“IT only hope,” remarked Mr. Gray 
languidly, “that you will instruct the 
fellow not to go too fast. My arm is 
painful, and in any case I dislike to have 
my car over-driven.” 

The constable snorted audibly, but it 
was evidently beneath the Inspector’s 
dignity to take any notice. 

He. substituted a pair of handcuffs 
for the cord with which Jimmy had 
fastened up the “butler’s” wrists, and 
then, marching that worthy downstairs, 
left him in the car in charge of the con- 
stable and returned for the other of- 
fender. Mr. Gray, whose bonds had 
been sufficiently loosened by Jimmy to 
enable him to walk, rose gracefully at 
the summons. 

“T am sorry to break up the party,” 
he said to Sir Simeon, “but after all, 
we shall meet to-morrow. Don’t forget 
to bring your nicely shaped daughter 
with you.” 

Then, as the Inspector’s grip de- 
scended on his collar, he made a slight 
bow to Muriel, and with the same half 
mocking, half impudent smile on his 
face, disappeared from the room. 

There was a short pause. 

“T wish I had given him that kick 
I meant to,” said Alan regretfully. 

They all laughed, and stepping for- 
ward, Sir Simeon laid his hand on his 
rescuer’s shoulder. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘Come along 
down to the dining-room and have some- 
thing to eat and drink instead. We have 
already arranged with Dr. Carruthers 
that you two are going to stay the night, 
and my daughter has managed to soothe 
the servants into a state of sufficient san- 
ity to scratch us together something in 
the way of a cold meal. I can at least 
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promise you both a glass of champagne 
and a decent cigar.” 

Jimmy gave a little sigh of satisfac- 
tion. “That,” he observed, “is my favor- 
ite supper.”” Then he paused and looked 
round. ‘‘Mr. White Violets,” he added, 
“is undoubtedly a scoundrel, but I shall 
insist on drinking his health, if only out 
of gratitude for a really ripping even- 
ing.” 

Muriel laughed and lightly laid her 
hand on the arm Alan offered her. 

“I think,” she said, “that that is a 
toast in which we can all join.” 


It WAS exactly eighteen months later 
that the following paragraph ap- 
peared in an eminent weekly journal, 
which concerns itself with the more 
romantic exploits of London society : 


A remarkably interesting wedding 
took place on Thursday at St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square. The bride was Miss 
Muriel Dale, the only daughter of Sir 
Simeon Dale, the well known banker, 
and presumably one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in England. She is a tall, 
slender brunette of charming appear- 
ance, but has hitherto been little seen 
in London society, preferring the rural 
attractions of her father’s beautiful old 
Elizabethan manor house, Burford 
Hall, Sussex. The bridegroom was Mr. 
Alan Ramsay, the young inventor of 
the famous “Ramsay” engine which has 
been the great sensation of the motor- 
ing trade this season. The happy couple 
are reported to have met last year under 
peculiarly romantic circumstances, not 
altogether unconnected with the at- 
tempted theft of the Carshalton neck- 
lace, which resulted in the capture of 
that notorious burglar “Dolly” Gray. 
The bride was given away by her father, 
who is reported to be the sole owner of 
Mr. Ramsay’s remarkable invention, 
and the best man was the bridegroom’s 
life-long friend, Dr. James Carruthers, 
the popular young Harley Street spe- 
cialist. The bride was charmingly 
dressed in a costume of soft white silk 
trimmed with old Brussels lace. A 
pleasant touch of. novelty was lent by 
the fact that the only flowers she car- 
ried were a small bunch of white vio- 
lets, the gift of the bridegroom. 
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heads patiently, he meekly suggested: 
“It would be a right nice idea if Daphne 
should wear the same gown her mother 
was married in.” 

He had read of such a thing being 
done somewhere, and it struck him as a 
lovely sentiment. And it cost nothing. 

When he heard the ridicule this pro- 
posal aroused, he withdrew it hastily. 
Besides, his own wife had not done what 
bookish brides do. She had not cherished 
her wedding robe as a sacred relic. She 
might have acquired a grudge against it 
instead, if it had not disintegrated into 
other uses. Ages ago, she had used the 
veil as a lace trimming on a dinner 
gown, and the bodice shv had had dyed 
twice, and the skirt remodeled. Event- 
ually, when she dared not wear it any 
longer, she had sent it as a gift to a still 
poorer relation. 

When Daphne’s father was overridden 
on this point, he revived sufficiently to 
make a desperate attack on each item of 
expenditure for Daphne’s wardrobe. He 
. blustered and filibustered like a Watch 
Dog of the Treasury. 

Daphne could not realize from what 
years of financial torment he had gained 
the habit of fighting every penny that 
rose in the budget. To the young girl in 
the exultation of making ready for the 
consummation of romance and the pious 
longing to go to the altar most fitly, 
there was something loathsome about 
the wrangle over prices. 

She broke out at last in a revolt against 
his nagging. 

“Oh, but I’ll be glad to be free from 
this everlasting talk of money, money, 
money! I hate it. I hate to take it from 
you. If it weren’t for the disgrace I’d 
bring to you and Mamma, I wouldn’t 
accept a cent: I’d be married in my old 
bathrobe. Thank heaven, I’m marrying a 
man who doesn’t hang on to every penny 
like grim death.” 

In her own heart she did not realize 


what a grievous wound she dealt the 
battered old heart of her father, till he 
sighed: 

“I was like him when I was his age. 
Maybe he’ll be like me when he’s mine. 
If I had been more of a miser then, | 
guess I’d be less of one now.” 

Then Daphne caught the hunted, 
hounded look behind his spectacles, and 
flung herself in his arms, weeping: 

“Forgive me, Daddy. I’m a little 
beast to talk to you so. I don’t mean 
it. I’m just excited. I’ll get only the 
simplest things, and some day when Clay 
and I are rich, I’ll pay you back a 
thousand-fold.” 

He patted her and kissed her gawkily ; 
and man-like, having gained his point, 
threw it away: 

“You get whatever is best and nicest. 
You're the prettiest girl in Ohio, and 
you’re going to have the finest wedding 
ever was seen in Cleveland. And I'll 
find the money all right, never you fear.” 

He had remembered a bit of real es- 
tate that had not yet been decorated 
with a second mortgage. He had bought 
it secretly with the proceeds of a wind- 
fall. That was his double life. Instead 
of spending money surreptitiously on 
dissipations, when he had a bit of luck 
he sneaked out and invested it in some- 
thing he could borrow money on in a 
crisis. The crisis always came. 

So Daphne wrote to her brother that 
she was coming to New York to buy a 
trousseau for her wedding to the dearest 
boy on earth, whose name she would not 
tell him till she saw him. And would he 
look after her a bit and find her a place 


‘ to stay? 


Her letter crossed a letter from Bay- 
ard, who began it with his regular apol- 
ogy for his unavoidable delay in writing 
home. 

He was used to dictating his corre- 
spondence, but he had done this letter in 
longhand as a business man’s superla- 
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tive tribute. Also he was afraid of his 
stenographer. He poured his most in- 
timate office secrets into her impersonal 
left ear, but he could imagine how that 
receiver would twitch and perk and red- 
den at this announcement. 

And so he wrote it all out himself in 
a kind of pink ink, with a quaint min- 
gling of commercial and amorous cant. 
He had been through college but had got 
bravely over any little influence the clas- 
sics may have had upon him. 


Dearest Mother, “Dad and Sis: 

Received several sweet letters from 
you, Mother, and meant to answer but 
been very busy. These hard times 
forced us to cut down staff and threw 
extra work on men retained. But busi- 
ness has been so bad so long it can’t 
get any worse. Bound to get better. 

So I’m going to—don’t drop dead 
yet—I’m going to get married. Found 
the angel of the world. Known it for 
a long time; been engaged a year, wait- 
ing to get rich enough to place her 
where she belongs. Not there yet, but 
can’t stand bachelorhood any longer. 

Been meaning to write you and ask 
blessings, etc., but the angel and yours 
truly have been so busy picking out a 
dove-cote and furniture to fit it, haven’t 
had a minute to call my own. 

Wedding date not settled yet but 
probably some time in June. That 
would make a good song, “Some time 
in June.” Will let you know exact date. 
Would be overjoyed to have the family 
here to sprinkle the rice and do the old 
shoe stunt, but regret can’t spare funds 
to pay the freight myself. Hope Dad 
can, but suppose he feels the hard times 
too. Anyway, wedding is to be quiet af- 
fair in apartment of bride’s aunt. 


Daphne looked up to interpolate: 
“He means to say we're entirely wel- 
come, provided we don’t come.” 

“We certainly must go,” said Mrs. 
Kip. 

“On what?” said Mr. Kip grimly. 
“Where's all the money to come from?” 

“You'll have to find it. Do you think 
I’d miss my boy’s wedding ?” 

“Two weddings are worse than a fire,” 
said Wesley dolefully. “You no sooner 
hold me up for Daphne’s trousseau than 
you sandbag me with this trip to New 
York. And there’ll be a big wedding 
present to pay for, too. Whew! I guess 
I’ll go down and jump in the lake, and 
let the insurance company buy the wed- 
ding present.” 
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“It’s just like you to get stingy at 
such a time—of all times!” Mrs. Kip 
railed. She had had about thirty years 
of daily penny-wrangle, and her nerves 
were so raw that a reluctant grimace was 
enough sometimes to throw her into a 
tirade. Her husband was equally hyper- 
esthesiac, and a battle vulgar could al- 
ways be precipitated at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

But Daphne had long ceased to be ex- 
cited by the ever-recurrent financial 
scrimmage, and she broke in now with a 
dreary : 

“Can’t we postpone the first round till 
after I finish the letter?” 

There was more heartache than humil- 
iation in the way their angers collapsed 
and retreated. As two quarreling dogs 
hearing their mistress’ voice skulk apart 
and begin to fawn upon her, so they 
turned to their child with eyes full of 
deprecation and appeal. 

Daphne with the condescending pa- 
tience of an American child for her par- 
ents, read on to the end. 

‘Silence followed the document. And 
there are few documents that mean so 
much to every family as that bearing 
the news that one of the children has 


' gone into the world and found a mate, 


and given up the ancient loyalty for a 
new. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE two old Kips sat brooding 
, \ || over their mystery. The fruit 
of their almost forgotten ro- 


= mance, the little squalling, 
helpless baby that had come to them and 
strangely evolved into a great grown 
man, was now in the toils of romance in 
his turn. He had found, in a far city, 
somebody there that he loved better than 
his family or his friends, or his freedom. 

He gave no clue to what she was, or 
whence or how she looked, or how she 
would deal with the soul of their boy. 
Was she Lilith or Ruth, Jezebel or 
Martha? Their son’s life was already a 
success with promise of triumph; would 
she wreck it or help it? Refill him with 
ambition every day, or play Delilah to 
his Samson? 

They did not know her ; but they knew 
life, and they dreaded love, 
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Their thoughts came back from their 
son to the daughter sitting before them, 
smiling at her brother’s confession of the 
same emotions that had captured her. 
She too was a mystery—almost a 
greater mystery than the son, for the 
very reason that she was before them in 
the flesh—such pretty flesh, so round, so 
glowing, so perilous. And then a woman 
always seems to be more of a mystery 
than a man, partly no doubt because she 
so rarely explains herself. She keeps one 
secret perhaps because she does not know 
it herself—or else has none to keep. Or 
has forgotten it. 

In any case here was Daphne. The 
proud kitten had brought in the mouse 
she had captured, and she was purring 
like a coffee grinder. Her parents knew 
little more of Clay Wimburn after seeing 
him a few times than they knew of 
Bayard’s girl, whom they had not seen 
at all. They knew that Clay Wimbyrn 
was not half good enough for Daphne. 
They had hoped for a prince of power, 
wealth and charm, all the virtues, graces, 
and successes in one composite miracle. 
But Wimburn was just a nice young 
fellow. They saw him without illusion, 
while they saw their daughter with 
hardly anything else but illusions. She 
was as far as possible from being to them 
just an ordinary, nice young girl. 

As the event revealed, she was indeed 
something more than that. 


APHNE was delighted at first, 
realizing that her letter to her 
brother would not bring forth the 


sarcasms she had feared. Then she re- 
alized that the news of his marriage 
would throw her own plans into disarray. 
She sighed: 

“IT suppose I’d better postpone my 
wedding till we get Bayard off our 
hands.” 

“That’s a fine idea!” her father ex- 
claimed. It was always a joy to him to 
defer any expense soever- Mrs. Kip 
flung him-a glare, and Daphne rolled 
her eyes in distress, but he redeemed 
himself with an unexpectedly graceful 
turn. “It lets us keep Daphne with us 
a little longer.” 

Daphne wrote this new decision to 
Clay. He sent back a letter that fairly 
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howled with protest. He had been get- 
ting better of his loneliness in the prom- 
ise of a speedy marriage; the postpone- 
ment threw him into a profound relapse. 

When Daphne told her parents of 
Clay’s anguish they made light of it. 
It was a long, long while since they had 
been young. They had learned that mar- 
riages contain surprises that might be 
postponed without loss. 

Bayard did not write for several days. 
Then his letter turned everything topsy 
turvy again. This time he wrote to 
Daphne: 


Dear Sis: 

Yours of no date (as usual) received 
and beautiful contents noted. I can 
hardly believe that my little Sis is an- 
nouncing intention to join the proces- 
sion and get married too. You’re more 
sensible than I used to think. This is 
subject to revision when I know _who 
the lucky man is. Who is he? Some 
Cleveland Appolo (or however you spell 
it), I suppose. 

Clay Wimburn—you remember him— 
says you are a great favorite. He spoke 
very flatteringly of you all—especially 
Mother. Of course I didn’t tell him of 
your marriage. No use announcing 
those things till they happen, because 
they generally sometimes. don’t. 

But anyway whenI told Leila that 
you were going to step off into space 
too, she shrieked with joy and danced 
up and down. You ought to see how 
pretty she is when she acts that way. 
Well, she said we simply must have one 
grand double wedding. It appealed to 
her romantic nature and at same time 
to my business instinct—get wholesale 
rates on parson, and church organist, 
florist, etc., etc. Saves wear and tear 
on ushers and bridesmaids and requires 
only one set of gifts for them. 

Before I could write you about the 
double wedding idea, a bombshell ex- 
ploded in the office. Heads of firm de- 
cided that since we can’t sell any goods 
in America, might try England. They 
want me to go over at once and see 
what can be done about establishing a 
selling agency in dear old Lunnon, 
doncher know. And so now I intend to 
combine business trip, vacation and 
honeymoon in same voyage. 

No time for bride to get trousseau. 
Have to buy that abroad. She’s willing, 
though, to oblige me. She says a wife’s 
first duty is to sacrifice herself to her 
husband’s career. And besides, clothes 
are cheaper abroad and styles much 
later. So we get married Thursday, and 
sail Saturday. Just time to get settled 
in our dovecote before leaving. 

Was worrying over not being able to 
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accept your kind offer to pay me a visit. 
Then the blessed wifelet darlingly sug- 
gested that her sweet sister-in-law-to-be 
should come to New York and make 
our apartment her home while she 
shops. 

We wont get back from honeymoon- 
hike for six weeks at least. You and 
Mother just settle down there until you 
have finished shopping. Will leave key 
and instructions with superintendent. 


The letter ended with the usual ocean 
of love and kisses, and the usual haste. 
It set the family to pondering. Old 
Wesley was the first to speak, and his 
train of thought startled the women: 

“So he’s going to get married to-mor- 
row. That’s awful sudden! Saves us 
buying a wedding present, though!” 

When he had recovered from the im- 
pact of his wife’s look, he saved himself 
again with a quick, pleading suggestion : 

“What I was thinking of was— it 
leaves more money for Daphne’s trous- 
seau.” 

The poor wretch had grown used to 
seeing unexpected wisps of fortune float 
into view like little soap-bubbles, drift 
close in iridescent loveliness, and then 
wink out, leaving hardly a damp spot. 

He was used to seeing his money- 
bubbles vanish, but he never could see 
the joke of it. 

As soon as he had bravely added what 
he had saved from his son’s wedding 
to what he had already voted to his 
daughter’s trousseau, he was doomed to 
learn that Daphne could not start East 
to buy clothes to get married in, until 
she had bought some clothes to wear 
East. 

And besides that, she could not go 
East alone, and her mother could not 
go with her unless her mother had also 
some new Clothes to tide her mother 
over till her mother could get to New 
York and buy some clothes to stay mar- 
ried in. 

Wesley shook his head in despair and 
cast his eyes up in an ironic apostrophe: 

“Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Why did You 
go and make that first suit of clothes? 
Adam and Eve were satisfied with fresh 
fig leaves, but you had to teach ’em to 
make coats.” 

He always protested but he always 
yielded. He had resigned himself to the 
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lowly office of money-transmitter; the 
sole remnant of the liberties he had in- 
herited as an American citizen was his 
jealously guarded sacred right of sar- 
casm: It was a poor thing but his own. 

“And you got to buy clothes to buy 
clothes in! Why, if this house was to 
catch fire, I don’t doubt but what you 
wouldn’t budge till you’d fitted your- 
selves out with a fire-escape trousseau.” 

Daphne and her mother accepted the 
steam as reassuring proof that the 
safety valve was working. He would not 
explode yet. But Daphne was hurt 
enough to say: 

“T’m sorry, Daddy. I’m doing my best 
to take myself off your hands. I'll buy 
just as little as I can, and I'll feel as 
uncomfortable as possible in that — if 
that’s any comfort to you.” 

He tried to put forth his ancient plea 
—true enough but rather worn with over- 
work: 

“It’s not that! I want you to have 
nice things, but I get kind of scared for 
fear something might happen. I keep 
thinking of to-morrow—and the day 
after—and next year.” 

Daphne’s heart was full of conflicting 
impulses. Unable to give precedence to 
any one, she went up to her room to 
express them all in inarticulate sobs over 
the multiplex distresses of the world. 

Mrs. Kip rose heavily and said: 

“T really think that even you might 
spare the poor child a little of your 
nagging. I’ve had it for years, but 
she—” 

“Can’t you understand what I mean?” 
he cried in his anguish. 

But she walked out, too. For who ever 
understood what anybody else ever 
meant? Who ever understood what he 
himself meant? 


WESLEY KIP really wanted to jump 

into the lake, but he was not of the 
deserter breed. He stormed out of the 
house as if he were going to rewrite his 
will and leave his money to a bachelor’s 
home. He actually went forth to peddle 
that second mortgage. This was a com- 
modity not easy to dispose of, and it took 
him a week or two to find a purchaser, 
and then he paid an ingeniously dis- 
guised usury for it. But he got the cash. 
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It irked his business soul to rob what 
had been a good investment of all profit 
in order to spend what he pawned it for 
buying fragile gewgaws. It was like 
grubbing out nuggets to exchange them 
for chocolate drops. But everybody al- 
ways does it, and nobody likes those who 
don’t. 

When he came home, he had worn out 
his wrath and stifled his commercial con- 
science, and he proudly announced that 
Daphne and her mother could start for 
New York as soon as they’d a mind to. 
They had a mind to go as soon as their 
clothes were ready, but Mrs. Kip caught 
cold and was kept in the house for sev- 
eral days. Then Mr. Kip had a bilious 
attack, and his wife would neither leave 
him nor cease scolding him till he was 
well, 

At last he accompanied them to the 
train. He was not even to have the dole- 
ful luxury of seeing them spend his 
money. 

But he put a brave front on his folly, 
and his last words to Daphne were: 

“Have a good time, honey, and if you 
see anything you absolutely got to have, 
just you get it. And if the money you 
got isn’t enough, why, I’ll get more 
somehow. You can usually depend on 
your old dad to do his best.” 

He felt repaid when his beautiful 
child cried, “I know I can! you angel!” 
and reached high and drew his head 
down like a faithful camel’s. He never 
told her that she was squeezing his eye- 
glasses into his nose. He managed not 
to sneeze at the exquisite agony of her 
curls tickling his nostrils; and she 
feasted his hungry ear with eager grati- 
tude: 

“You’re the best, and wonderfullest 
man that ever lived, Daddy, and the only 
thing that consoles me about leaving you 
is that after this I wont be such an awful 
expense to you. I hate myself for taking 
all this money from your poor old tired 
hands, but it’s the last, Daddy, it’s the 
last. You can rest now awhile, and I’ll 
have a beautiful home where you can 
come and visit me, and live at my ex- 
pense.” 

“You mustn’t feel thataway, honey,” 
he said, as he lifted his misty spectacles 
from his aching nose. He kissed her and 
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patted her and felt unspeakably gawky, 
but very proud and full of blissful heart- 
ache. 

And then he faced the farewell to his 
wife. He felt more embarrassment now 
than at that remote period when he 
kissed her the first time. She was a 
stranger in a rosy cloud then, and he 
was a daring young wooer. 

But now he was grizzly where he was 
not bald, and she was fat and stodgy. 
And she had collected so many griev- 
ances against him that he felt sure she 
would rather bite him than kiss him. 

And she felt the same of him. - She 
forgot what things she had called him 
but remembered the things he had said 
in his anger, and they represented to her 
his real feelings for her. Yet in a deep 
undercurrent their love flowed as 
strongly and vitally and hiddenly as their 
blood. And their hearts wished to reveal 
as well as to behold it. But the habit 
of rancor subdued them, and the power 
of spontaneity was gone. If only they 
had not fought so much about money! 
If he had been less reluctant or she less 
exacting ! 

Still they felt that their daughter was 
watching them and yearning over them. 
The old réle must be played. They must 
kiss each other good-by. They might 
never see each other again. That thought 
pierced through to the quick, but they 
kept postponing the salute till the final 
moment. He kept looking forward, won- 
dering how much longer it would take 
to get the baggage-car loaded. She kept 
talking to Daphne. 

At last the porter said: “All abo’d, if 
you please.” Daphne assailed her father 
with a last embrace and kiss. 

Then he and his wife faced each other 
foolishly, embraced in a wooden awk- 
wardness and let their lips bounce off 
each other’s cheeks. 

The women-folk climbed the steps, 
and the porter followed them up and 
made the vestibule fast. 

When Daphne and her mother were 
seated, Mrs. Kip tried to look back 
through the window. She saw him 
blurred through the double glass, and he 
waved to her. And she waved to him. 

As she settled back in her curves, a fat 
tear or two came out on her cheeks, to 
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their great surprise. Daphne caught her 
mother’s hand and spoke hungrily: 

“You do love him then, don’t you? 
Please say you do!” 

“Of course I do,” Mrs. Kip stormed 
back. “Why shouldn’t I? He’s a fine 
man. He’s been awful good to you 
children.” 

That night Wesley Kip dined at his 
club, to the intense amazement of the 
regular army. . 

“What’s this?” one of them snarled 
amiably. “Wife dead or getting a di- 
vorce ?” 

“Neither, thank God!” said Mr. Kip. 
“She’s just gone down to New York to 
buy herself and the daughter a few 
duds. Great manager, m’wife.” 

He tried to play a game of pool, but 
he was so absent-minded and so out of 
practice that the old guard laughed him 
home. He found the house full of a 
pleasant tender loneliness. She had not 
failed to leave his things in order. 


CHAPTER VII 


r AAPHNE and her mother had 
D gone to New York often 
enough, but never on such an 


—— errand. Daphne slept little; 
she was too busy with her thoughts, and 
the wheels made a banjo of the rails. 
But she was glad of her insomnia. Even 
better than sleeping well is staying 
awake well. 

Breakfast was a banquet in a dining- 
room rushing headlong down the border 
of the Hudson. The train was on time 
and rolled chariot-smoothly into the 
Grand Central Station. Clay Wimburn 
was there by special dispensation from 
the office, and he had had the fore- 
thought to gain a permit to come down 
to the platform. He told the station 
master that he had a crippled aunt to 
meet. He did not tell Mrs. Kip this. 
He let her believe that all doors opened 
to him. 

Daphne had not finished pointing out 
her hand luggage to the redcap when 
Clay’s arms were about her. She turned 
to draw her trusty “Sir!” but he 
smothered it on her lips. He charged 
her mother next, and kissed her well, 
saying : 
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“That’s not for Bayard; that’s for 
me. How are you, Mamma!” 

Mrs. Kip blushed and squealed as she 
had squealed long ago when her first 
lover stole the first kiss. 

After making arrangements about the 
baggage with magnificence, and tipping 
the porter like a freshly-baked million- 
aire, Clay taxicabbed them to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bayard’s apartment house, a tower- 
ing habitable chimney on Fifty-ninth 
Street, overlooking Central Park and 
Columbus Circle. 

They entered with a kind of. awe. 
Seeing the bride’s home before they saw 
the bride had something of the criminal 
rapture of reading other people’s letters. 
There was no servant to greet them; 
a maid in the building would come in 
every day for a few hours “to straighten 
up.” Their meals were to be secured 
from the restaurant in the building. 

“Everything’s done for you,” Mrs. 
Kip sighed luxuriously. “It’s wonder- 
ful.” 

Daphne’s little heart was lyrical with 
satisfaction in the knowledge that New 
York was to be her home hereafter. 

“From now on,” she said, “I’m a 
Manhattanette.” 

Aloft in this eyrie her soul seemed to 
lift free of the cheap, economical, penny- 
paring province she had grown up in. 
She was swinging now in the very belfry 
of human pride and freedom. 

She was grateful beyond words to the 
young man who embraced her and stared 
over her shoulder—over her left shoulder 
—at the tiny commerce of the streets, 
and the toy park. She said to him. 

“Oh, Clay, this is Heaven! What do 
you say to our having an apartment just 
like this? Let’s!” 

She felt in the arm about her a sudden 
slackening. The chin on her shoulder 
seemed to weigh heavier. 

“Er—it—it would be nice,” said Clay. 

She turned out of his embrace and 
looked at him. 

“What! Don’t you like it? Don’t you 
think it’s simply ideal ?” 

“Yes,” he stammered. “It’s a very 
high ideal. But I’m only real.” 

She wrinkled her brows at this riddle. 
He explained : 

“Do you know how much Bayard pays 
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for these seven rooms and two baths?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’ve been looking about for a 
little nest for us, and I priced one like 
this. They charge twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year!” 

She did not even’ wince at the excla- 
mation point. She asked: 

“How much is that?—a month, I 
mean?” She had so little a habit of com- 
putation, that her brain flunked the 
simplest problems. 

He was quick at figures, and he said, 
“Two hundred and eight dollars and 
thirty-three and one-third cents.” 

“Perhaps they would throw off the 
eight dollars,” she said. 

He grunted. She asked shyly: “And 
that’s more than we can afford?’ She 
had no idea what salaries were paid to 
fairy princes in this city of fabulous 
wealths. She had merely a glamourous 
impression that her lover was there to 
get her what she wanted. 

“Well, we could afford it, all right,” 
he laughed meekly. “if we could eat the 
view and wear th altitude. But we’ve 
never talked about money, honey, have 
we? I suppose we ought to. I don’t want 
to give you any false impressions. Shall 
we talk about it now?” 

“No! please!” Daphne sat down sud- 
denly. She felt as a stranger to tall 
buildings feels when an express elevator 
starts downward. 

She had rejoiced to think that she was 
escaping from her father’s nagging dol- 
larocracy to a region of love and light. 
She sorrowed a moment; then she gazed 
at her lover and saw how anxious he was. 
Her love came back to her. The express 
elevator was shooting upward now. 

“What does it matter where we live, 
so long as we have each other?” 

“You're a little saint,” he said, as he 
took her in a very secular embrace. 

And then she began to laugh. 

The whimsy struck her that she was 
like a bird gaining its freedom from a 
cage only to find itself in a trap. It was 
a good joke on her. She enjoyed the 
jokes Fate played on her—sometimes— 
more or less. 

Clay felt the jangle in her laugh, and 
he insisted on explaining with some 
swagger. 
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“T’m no beggar, you know. I’m doing 
mighty well for a fellow of my age, and 
my future is as bright as a new pin. But 
I thought it would be fine if we could 
get married while our love is young, and 
while we are young, rather than wait till 
I had piled up a big fortune—especially 
as I’d surely lose you if I didn’t grab 
you quick. Do you agree with me, or—” 

“T agree with you. You’re absolutely 
right,” said Daphne with the positive 
knowledge that only youth can rely on. 


CHAPTER VIII 


if(_ ]|N other civilizations than ours 
| the parents are expected to do 
a certain amount of dickering 
————! before a marriage. In ours 
the parents are even more afraid of each 
other than of their children. It is con- 
sidered highly indelicate to talk of 
money before the wedding. There is time 
enough to talk about it. afterward. It 
does not lack discussion then. 

When Daphne and Clay had disposed 
of the financial problem by the happy 
device of agreeing to ignore it, romance 
returned to her shaken perch. Clay in- 
vited Daphne and her mother to lunch 
“on him.” He begged them to eat early, 
as he had to get back to his office. 

He taxicabbed them down to the 
Knickerbocker and lunched them so 
lavishly that Daphne and her mother 
felt thoroughly reassured as to his means. 
Then he left them and descended to the 
subway. They sallied forth to comb the 
shops. 

This was to be merely a hasty recon- 
naissance. It was dinner time before 
they had finished the first department 
store. They had bought nothing except 
half a dozen small bundles, but they went 
back to their lodging place filled with 
duplex awe for the loveliness of the 
wares and the ghastliness of the prices. 

Clay had insisted on their dining and 
theatering with him. They ate at the 
Astor, and he fed them handsomely 
again. Mrs. Kip managed to catch a 
glimpse of the bill for the meal. It made 
her heart ache till she noted that Clay 
gave the waiter a dollar bill for the tip, 
without visible excitement on either side. 
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She resolved that Mr. Wimburn must be 
very rich or very rash. 

Throughout the first two acts of the 
comedy at the theater, she was wrestling 
with mental arithmetic. Her son-in-law 
had begun the day’s disbursements by 
tipping the redcap a quarter. He paid 
the taxicab man a dollar and a quarter. 
He gave the doorman at the apartment a 
quarter for bringing the things to the 
elevator, and the elevator man a quarter 
for setting them inside the door of the 
apartment. That made something like 
three dollars. The taxi to the lunch was 
another dollar, and so far as she could 
spy it out, he had paid six dollars for the 
lunch and the tip. And that made nine 
or ten dollars. And the dinner was about 
ten more and the cab to the theater was 
seventy-five cents, and the tickets were 
six dollars at least. That was twenty- 
seven dollars, probably, and the taxi 
home was yet to pay, and he had spoken 
something about having supper some- 
where. 

Mrs. Kip was arriving toward the top 
reach of her computative abilities, but 
she said to herself that this day’s amuse- 
ments had “made thirty dollars look 
mighty sick.” 

And seven times thirty was two hun- 
dred and something. Two hundred dol- 
lars in a week, not counting breakfast, 
lodging, laundry, clothes, sickness, and 
sundries. 

After such a day of outlay Wesley Kip 
would have been prostrated. The dear 
boy must be pretty rich to be so gay 
and unconcerned. 

When she had arrived at this com- 
fortable conclusion, the play was too far 
gone for her to attempt to decipher the 
plot, further than to study the gowns 
worn by the actresses. She slept inter- 
mittently during the last act, and de- 
clined with convincing sincerity Clay’s 
invitation to a bite of supper. 

She would save him three dollars on 
the day, anyway. 


}EXT morning the attack on the shops 


began in earnest. Clay did not 
lunch with them, and so Daphne and her 
mother ate in the restaurant of a depart- 
ment store, and paid for their. own 
meal. It made a difference. Even the 
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bargain prices for food totaled up un- 
pleasantly, and Mrs. Kip missed Clay’s 
shining presence. 

The chaos of the styles was so com- 
plete that the two women decided to re- 
tire and study out their campaign on the 
war maps. They bought a number of 
fashion magazines, Vogue, Harper’s Ba- 
sar, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
others, and lugged them home. 

They began to make out lists and tally 
up prices. The afternoon went by, and 
they had accomplished little except an 
itemized despair. 

“It’s awful: that’s what it is: it’s sim- 
ply awful,” Mrs. Kip wailed. “It costs 
a fortune to get nothing at all.” 

“T guess I’ll go home and be an old 
maid,” said Daphne. ‘“Dad’s money 
wouldn’t buy me enough to get married 
in Berea.” 

But when Clay arrived to take them 
out to dinner, he brought romance with 
him. He had had a good day at the 
office. There had been a flurry of hope 
in Wall Street, and everybody said that 
the business world had reached the rock 
bottom of the depression at last and 
started up again. 

He celebrated the new era with a 
twelve-dollar dinner at the Plaza and 
another theater, and after that he made 
Mrs. Kip accompany them to a roof 
garden where Daphne and he danced 
with other laity in the intervals between 
professional dances on the floor and 
vaudeville turns on the stage. 

The next day there was another foray 
on the shops and the dressmakers with a 
baffling result. Mrs. Kip had the wom- 
anly inspiration to find some cheap dress- 
makers and tailors and carry. to them 
what notions could be stolen from the 
big people. 

This required another series of weari- 
some pilgrimages, first to the most fero- 
ciously fashionable shops, where Mrs. 
Kip pretended to be from Pittsburgh, 
and studied with laborious disdain all the 
latest extras in style. Then they went to 
shoddier dressmakers and described what 
plagiarisms they wanted committed. 
But even the cheap dressmaker de- 
manded such prices that Mrs. Kip said: 

“Seems like everybody in New York 
wants to cut your rings off your fingers.” 
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The list of necessaries with their 
minimum prices began to grow so long 
and ominous that they decided to give 
up keeping a list. They would buy what 
just had to be got, as cheaply as they 
could, and if they overran their appro- 
priation, Papa would simply have to 
help them out. That night, when Clay 
asked Daphne, not for the first time, if 
she really loved him, she answered : 

“If you could know the agony I’m 
going through trying to get ready to 
marry you, you’d never doubt my love.” 


CHAPTER IX 


T owe oe daily Marathon against 
} time and money began to tell 


i! |, on Mrs. Kip’s patience and 
—— her strength. She carried 
weight for age, and she was under the 
dolorous necessity of realizing that all 
these beautiful things were out of her 
hope for one reason or another; they 
were too young or too costly or too 
gaudy. She was spending her husband’s 
money and laying up quarrels for the 
future in order to get rid of the last 
child they had at home. She was banish- 
ing youth from her house and paying a 
heavy ransom too. 

But Daphne went like a swallow. It 
hurt her only for a moment to find the 
price of something too high. The fact 
that she could not have this hat or that 
suit annoyed her hardly more than it an- 
noyed her on the day when she went 
through the Metropolitan Museum with 
Clay and could not buy the Sargent por- 
trait or order the Borglum_ bronze 
wrapped up and sent home. 

At night the hot bath and the change 
of costume were a new birth to her, and 
she was ready for any divertisement that 
Clay could invent. 

The wedding date had yet to be fixed 
and the invitations ordered, with their 
royal phraseology in the latest formula. 

They placed the day late enough for 
Bayard and his wife to get back from 
Europe. Bayard had not written, of 
course, since his marriage, except a brief 
note from the steamer the day he landed. 
But he had set six weeks as the limit of 
his absence. 
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A month had already passed since he 
sailed, and the wedding gown had not 
yet been decided on. Mrs. Kip was 
already homesick for her rocker and her 
home cooking. She was homesick for a 
good quarrel with her husband. 

One evening, Clay announced that he 
had reserved three seats for a new 
comedy that had opened with success a 
few nights before. Mrs. Kip begged to 
be excused from going. 

Clay urged her to reconsider her re- 
fusal, but she thought she noted a kind 
of harrowed anxiety. His cordiality re- 
minded her of her own manner with 
some guest who had stayed too long. He 
seemed relieved by her final negative, 
but he added: 

“Sure you wont go? You ought at 
least to see the star, Sheila Kemble. 
Some people say she looks a little like 
Daphne. Of course she doesn’t ; she’s not 
a tenth as beautiful or young or at- 
tractive, but there is a kind of a resem- 
blance. And they say she gets a thou- 
sand dollars a week. Daphne could give 
her cards and spades and beat her. Sure 
you wont go?” 

“T wouldn’t put my poor feet into 
those tight slippers to-night to see 
Daphne herself play Lady Macbeth.” 

So Clay and Daphne went alone, and 
held hands through the darker scenes, 
wept charmingly at the pathos and 
laughed hilariously at the comedy, to the 
great comfort of the author and the 
great assistance of the actors. 

Between the acts they strolled out on - 
the walk. It seemed strangely country- 
town to loiter on Broadway in the late 
evening bareheaded. But hot weather 
brings its own customs, and women saun- 
tered back and forth in village fashion, 
the men in straw hats and dinner jackets, 
smoking their cigarettes and smacking 
the curb with their little sticks. Some of 
the couples even visited an adjoining 
drug store with an ice cream soda foun- 
tain. But Clay would not demean his 
guest or himself with such plebeian 
cheer. 

After the last act, indeed, he. proposed 
Claremont for supper. Daphne accepted 
with zest. They entered an open taxicab 
and scudded up the long bias seam of 
Broadway to Seventy-second and 
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whisked across to Riverside Drive and 
up its meandering splendor. 

“This is too beautiful to go through 
so fast,” Daphne cried. “It’s wonderful. 
Tell him to go slower. We ought to 
walk.” 

“It’s a pretty long walk,” Clay 
laughed, and nearly added: “It’s a pretty 
long ride. If you don’t believe it, ask 
the taximeter.” 

“I'd rather walk,” Daphne pleaded. 
“There are benches to rest on every- 
where. Promise me we can walk home. 
It’s such a gorgeous night.” 

“You're crazy, darling,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got to get to my office to-morrow, and 
you’ve got to get home for breakfast.” 

“All right for you,” she pouted. But 
it was none too serious a tragedy, and her 
spirits revived when the taxicab turned 
in through the shrubs about the old inn 
that had once been the home of Napo- 
leon’s brother and had heard the laugh- 
ter of Theodosia Burr and of Betty 
Jumel in their primes. 

The little frame building nestled in 
the moon-shadow of the austere mauso- 
leum of General Grant, and its balconies 
looked out upon the titanic scimitar of 


the Hudson river cleaving the Palisades. 
Daphne did not like the table the head 


waiter led them to. It missed both the 
breeze and the view. 

“Can’t we sit over there,’ 

“T’ll see.” 

The head waiter came reluctantly to 
his beck. When Clay asked for the table, 
the answer was curt: 

“Sorry, sir; it is reserved.” 

Clay felt insulted. He whipped out 
his pocketbook and rebuked the tyrant 
with a bill. He thought it was a one- 
dollar bill, but he saw a “V” on it just 
as the swift and subtile head waiter ab- 
sorbed it without seeming to. To ask for 
it back or for change was one of the 
most impossible things in the world. 

Clay made it as easy for his new slave 
as he could. 

“T don’t think you understood which 
table I meant,” he said, pointing to the 
one he had indicated before. ‘That one.” 

“Oh, that one!” said the head waiter. 
“Certainly, sir.” 

He led the way, beckoning waiters and 
omnibuses and snapping his fingers. 


, 


she said. 
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Contemptible as the emotion is, there 
are few people superior to the delight 
of being escorted to a special place by a 
pompous usher. 

Daphne was so childishly pleased that 
she went forward on roller skates of 
pride, and Clay followed, trying to look 
like a young demon of the. Stock Ex- 
change. He had at least the anxious 
heart-flutterings of those whose pride is 
built on unstable coils of ticker-tape. 

It did his heart good, to see the effort 
Daphne was making to keep from ex- 
posing her rapture too frankly. . The 
night and the river were overwhelmingly 
noble, but the true appeal was in the 
people and the luxury and the electric 
lighted world. The human note is what 
the human heart is tuned to, and the 
love of soft pelts and tender meats and 
of ostentation is older than the acquired 
taste for landscapes. 

Clay responded to this wide vibration, 
and he ordered a supper as chastely per- 
fect as a sonnet. It showed that he had 
both native ability and education in the 
art of ordering a meal. It impressed 
even the head waiter, and that is a 
triumph. That was Clay’s purpose. His 
palate and Daphne’s would have been 
content with a snack at a lunch-wagon or 
the cold comfort to be educed from an 
ice-box. But Clay felt that he had to 
dominate that head-waiter. Also he 
wanted to pay his exquisite guest an ex- 
quisite compliment. 

Also he wanted to preserve his self- 
respect and the waiter’s attention in the 
face of the supper that was being ordered 
at the next table. That was well ordered 
too; but it was not a sonnet: it was a 
rhapsody. It was ordered by a man 
whose guests had not yet arrived. When 
Clay had despatched his waiter, he whis- 
pered to Daphne: 

“See that fellow. That’s Thomas 
Varick Duane, one of the wellest known 
bachelors in New York. He was crazy 
about Leila.” 

“Not Bayard’s Leila!” 

“Ves. That’s really why Bayard got 
married so quick. He was afraid Tom 
Duane would steal her. Nice enough 
fellow, but too much money!” 

Daphne looked at the big man, and 
caught him looking at her with a favor- 
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able appraisal. She stared him down 
with the cold self-possession of the 
American girl who will neither flirt nor 
flinch. Duane yielded and turned his 
eyes to Clay, recognized him and nodded. 

“Hello, Wimburn. H’ah ya?” 

“Feeling fairly snappy,” said Clay. 

Duane showed a willingness to come 
over and be presented, but Clay kept him 
off with a look like a pair of pushing 
hands. 

Still, it is glorious to be pleasantly 
greeted by the rich, or to be with people 
who are thus distinguished. Daphne had 
often read about Mr. Duane—not among 
the leaders in statecraft, finance, science, 
art, letters or exploration, but in the ele- 
vated realm of expensive amusements, 
the elegances and sports; she was proud 
to be in the same restaurant with him. 

Duane loitered about, waiting for 
his guests. He looked lonely. Daphne 
felt a mixture of charity and snobbery 
in her heart. She whispered to Cley: 

“Invite the poor fellow over here till 
his guests come.” 

Clay shook his head. 

“I’m dying to be able to tell the people 
at home that I met the great Duane.” 
Again Clay shook his head. ‘And that 
you introduced him to me.” Clay nodded. 
He beckoned Duane over with hardly 
more than a motion of the eyebrows. 
Duane came with a flattering eagerness. 
He put his hand out to Clay; and Clay, 
rising, made the presentation. 

“You're not related to Bayard Kip, I 
hope,” Duane said with an amiable 
frown. 

“He’s my brother. Why?” 

“IT owe him a big grudge,” said 
Duane. “He stole his wife from me, 
just as I was falling madly in love with 
her. Beautiful girl, your new sister.” 

“T’ve never seen her,” said Daphne. 

“Beautiful girl!” he sighed. “Much 
too good for your brother, infinitely be- 
yond me. Why don’t you both move over 
to my table? Miss Kemble is to be there 
with her manager. Awfully clever girl 
—Miss Kemble. Have you seen her new 
play?” 

“We were there to-night,” 
Daphne. “She’s glorious!” 

“Come on over and play in our yard, 
then. She’s terribly respectable. Big 


said 
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handsome brute of a husband somewhere 
making money. But she got restless in 
the factory town, and struck out again 
for herself. She’s as rich as Hetty Green. 
Her manager, Herman Reben, is coming 
along.” 

Daphne had never met a famous 
actress. She was wild to join the group, 
and to know Tom Duane better. But 
Clay spoke with an icy finality. 

“Thanks, old man: we’re already or- 
dered.” He still stood, and he had not 
invited Duane to sit down. Tom Duane 
looked at Daphne and smiled like a boy 
rebuked. 

“All right, P’ll go quietly. I know 
when I’m kicked out. But next time I 
wont go so easily. Good-night.” 

He put his warm, friendly hand out 
again to Daphne, and to Clay, who 
nodded him away with an appalling in- 
formality, considering how great he was. 

Daphne was uplifted by various 
prides. She had met the famous Tom 
Duane ; she had seen him rebuffed by her 
husband-to-be ; she had seen for the first 
time how instantly jealous her lover 
could be of her, how rudely he warded 
off another gallant. She had nearly met 
the national favorite, Sheila Kemble, 
who came in now with her manager. 

Miss Kemble was trying to carry her 
new success easily. She showed the strain 
of the long rehearsals that had preceded 
her triumph. She needed either sleep or 
the first aid of the limelight. 

“Do I really look like her?” Daphne 
whispered. 

“As much as a diamond looks like a 
rhinestone,” Clay answered with com- 
plete conviction. 

Other people came in, some of them 
plainly sightseers, some of them person- 
ages of quality. Everybody seemed 
happy, clandestine, romantic. ‘There was 
here something mysteriously more than a 
crowd of late eaters in a restaurant. 
There was something more about the eat- 
ing than the mere eating. There was a 
distinct absence of wine-guzzling or 
alcohilarity. It was as poetic as mastica- 
tion can be in a crowd in this country. 
Outside were the vastitude of the river 
in its grand canyon, the massive bulk of 
the tomb of the Eighteenth President, 
the moon among her army of stars. 
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Within were the tables, the murmuring 
groups, the business of being happy. 


THIS was life as Daphne wanted to 

live it. But at length she yawned. 
Her little hand could not conceal the 
contortion of her features. 

“I’m awfully tired, honey,” she con- 
fessed with a lovable intimacy. “It’s the 
most beautiful supper I ever had, but 
I’m sleepy.” 

He smiled with indulgent tenderness 
and said to the waiter: 

“Check !” 

Daphne turned her eyes away decently 
as the slip of paper on a plate was set 
at Clay’s elbow. But she noted that he 
started violently as he turned the bill 
over and met it face to face. He studied 
it with the grim heroism of one reading 
a death warrant. The amount staggered 
him. He turned pale. He recovered 
enough to beckon the waiter, “you've 
given me the wrong check.” 

The waiter shook his head. “Oh, nos- 
sair!” 

Clay studied it again. He called for 
the bill of fare, and studied that. 
Daphne felt so ashamed that she wanted 


, 


to leap into the river. Abroad, it is be- 
lieved that the man who does not audit 
his restaurant bill is either an American 


tourist or some other kind of fool. But 
in Daphne’s set it was considered the 
act of a miser. Her father was always 
complaining of overcharges. He was 
always wrong, but the protest always 
ruined the feast for Daphne. She had 
liked Clay’s airy way of tossing a large 
bill on the plate. But now he had the 
miser’s glare. He worked over his check 
as if it were a trial balance. 

“Ah, I thought so,” he growled. 
“The bill of fare says that this Montreal 
melon is seventy-five cents a portion. 
You’ve charged me three dollars for two 
portions.” 

A look of pitying contempt twisted the 
waiter’s smile. 

“The melon you ordered, sair, was all 
out. I served you a French melon in- 
stead.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T deed not theenk it mettered to the 
gentlaman.” 

Clay sniffed. He was not to be quieted 
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by such a sop. He whipped out his 
pocketbook and laid down every bill in 
it. He stretched his legs and ransacked 
his pockets and dropped on the plate 
every coin he had. He withdrew a dime 
and waved the heap at the waiter. 

it was evident, from the way the 
waiter snatched the plate from the table, 
that Clay had not tipped him. In fact, 
Clay said: 

“This will be a lesson to you.” 

It was evidently an unappreciated 
tuition, for the waiter permitted Daphne 
to put her own scarf about her shoulders. 
He permitted them to push back their 
own chairs. He glared as they walked 
away. The other waiters grinned and 
exchanged glances. The five dollars’ 
worth of headwaiter kept out of sight. 
The air was galvanic with the strain. 
Daphne thought that she would drop 
before she reached the exit. The hatboy 
brought Clay’s hat and stick, and Clay 
gave him the dime. His “Thank you, 
sir,” was like a drop of water in a desert. 

They slumped down the steps. The 
starter said, “Cab, sir?’ and made to 
whistle one up. Clay shook his head and 
walked on toward the monument of 
Grant. Daphne followed. They went as 
humbly as a couple of paupers evicted 
for the rent: 


CHAPTER X 


——__}|APHNE was afraid to speak. 
D She saw that Clay was sick 
iz with wrath, and she did not 


know him well enough to be 
sure how he would take her interference 
in his thoughts. She trudged along in 
utter shame. 

The worst of her shame was that she 
was so ashamed of it. Why should she 
care whether a waiter smiled or frowned? 
But she did care, infinitely. 

She had not thought that the spaces 
around Grant’s Tomb were so large till 
she had to measure them in this mood. 

When they were crossing the Drive 
to the footpath along the parapet, she 
had to snatch Clay back from walking 
into a touring car whizzing along with 
midnight recklessness. 

The Drive was almost abandoned now ; 
the mighty wall of apartment houses was 
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almost dark. Save for a few slumbering 
vagrants on benches, an occasional motor 
or a taxicab on the roadway, a sleepy 
boat or two steaming up the river, the 
landscape was left to its own devices. 

Daphne could not pump up any en- 
thusiasm for the scenery. Her lover took 
no advantage of the serial of arbors and 
the embracing-bowers. He never kissed 
her, not once. 

Daphne ceased to be sorry for Clay 
and felt sorry for her neglected self. 
Then she grew angry at herself. Then 
at him. 

At length she said with ominous sweet- 
ness. 

“Are you going to walk all the way, 
dear ?” 

“You said you wanted to, didn’t you?” 
he mumbled thickly. 

“That’s so.” 

She trudged some distance further— 
a few blocks it was; it seemed miles. 
Then she said: 

“Are you mad at me about some- 
thing ?” 

“No, of course not; it’s that infernal 
waiter.” 

“ET wouldn’t let a waiter spoil my 
whole life for me—if I were you.” 

“His insolence drove me crazy.” 

“Well, let’s forget about him, and 
think about us for a while—especially 
me.” 

He turned to her with a somber ten- 
derness and put his arm around her. 
That shortened the next reach decidedly, 
but it did not annihilate space. And soon 
she was saying. 

“How far is it home—altogether ?” 

“About three miles and a half.” 

“Is that all? The heroine of an Eng- 
lish novel I’ve been reading used to dash 
off five or six miles before breakfast.” 

Patriotism and pri e helped her for 
a quarter of a mile more. Then she re- 
signed : 

“T guess I’m not an English heroine. 
I don’t believe she ever really did it.” 

Clay grew human enough to say: 

“A man I know said that the reason 
the English take those long walks is that 
their homes are so cold they have to go 
outside and keep moving or freeze to 
death.” 

She laughed encouragingly and snug- 
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gled closer under the eaves of his shoul- 
der. And once more she felt that she 
knew him well enough to say: 

“T. resign! I'll have to ask you to call 
me a cab.” 

“Pretty hard to find an empty one 
along here at this hour,” he said, and 
urged her on. 

“Let’s go over that way to the in- 
habited part of town,” she said, “and 
take a street car or the subway.” 

And then he stopped and said with 
guilty brusquerie: 

“Have you got your pocketbook with 
you ?” 

"me, § 
Why?” 

“Daphne, I haven’t got a cent!” 

“Why Clay! you poor thing!” 

“That’s why I was so rough with the 
waiter. If I’d had the money, do you 
think I’d have made a row before you, 
about a few little dollars? Never! You 
see, I didn’t expect to go out to Clare- 
mont after the theater. The taxi cost 
more than I expected, and then I gave 
the head waiter five dollars instead of 
one. I ordered with care so that it would 
come out right. But that business about 
the melon finished me. I just made it. 
I never was so ashamed in my life. And 
I had to drag you into it, and now I’m 
murdering your poor little feet.” 

His voice was threatening with sobs, 
and she dared not comfort him with the 
pitying sympathy that welled up in her 
heart. So she began to laugh and to 
hurry forward with new energy like a 
tired soldier when the band strikes up a 
Sousa march. She was saying: 

“That’s the funniest joke I ever heard. 
Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“T’ve got some pride,” he grumbled. 

“Why, what is there to be ashamed of ? 
The richest people find themselves with- 
out cash at times. I read about one of 
the wealthiest women in New York hav- 
ing to borrow twenty dollars from a taxi 
driver the other day, because she left her 
purse at home. Why didn’t you ask Mr. 
Duane or somebody, and make a joke 
of it?” 

“Tt’s no joke.” 

“Why, of course it is. You have only 
to go to your bank to-morrow and draw 
some more.” 


left it at home to-night. 
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He did not answer this. He said noth- 
ing at all. She had a terrified feeling 
that his silence was full of meaning, that 
his bank account would not respond to 
his call. She could not ask him to ex- 
plain the situation. She was afraid that 
he might. 

She marched on doggedly, growing 
more and more gloomy and decrepit. 
Her little slippers with their stilted heels 
pinched and wavered, and every step 
was a pang. 

“Let’s go over there and get on a street 
car, and dare them to put us off,” she 
suggested. 

“Tt’s a 
groaned. 


” 


pay-as-you-enter car,” he 


THE world was a different world now. 
The Drive that had been so tremen- 
dously lovely as she sped through it in 
a taxicab was a corridor in Purgatory. 
She limped through the hideous, hateful, 
unpardonable length, and felt that it was 
a symbol of the life ahead of her. She 
had counted on escaping from the money 
limits of her home. She was merely 
transferring from one jail to another. 

Her young lover had dazzled her with 
his heedless_ courtship, flown away with 
her on motor wings—dipping to earth 
now and then to sip refreshments at a 
high cost, and then swooping off with 
her again. 

And now his wings had broken; his 
gasoline was gone; his motor burnt out ; 
and the rest of the journey was to be 
the same old trudge. It was a moonlit 
trudge through a prolonged garden, but 
the moon was setting, and the Drive 
would come to an end eventually and 
turn her out on the hard streets. 

She rebuked herself for her mercenary 
thoughts, and for the selfishness of her 
fears, but she was also afraid for the 
poor fellow-dupe of love. She had spent 
all of Clay’s money and brought him to 
shame before a menial. She had spent 
her father’s money too; and for what? 
To dress herself up for a parade at the 
end of which her worn-out father would 
shift her from his own bent shoulders, 
and dump her on the neck of this 
younger man. And then she and Clay 
would grow old together, he working for 
money, and she wrangling it out of him, 
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as her father and mother had done, and 
their fathers and mothers, and grand- 
and great-grand-parents. 

She had been leaning heavily on Clay’s 
arm. Now she put it away from her in 
a mixture of pity for him and of self- 
reproof. When he protested, she said: 

“T think I'll walk better alone for a 
while.” 

So she hobbled and hobbled by herself, 
he pleading to be allowed to help her. 
But she kept him away. 

And they crept on a little further, 
loving each other piteously. 

The blindfold Cupid who had flown 
ahead of them, leading them with fillets 
of silk, was now hanging back, like the 
miserable brat that miserable parents 
yank along by the arms after a day of 
too much picnic. 

In the course of time they reached the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, and 
Daphne sank down at the base of it. 

“IT can’t go any farther,” she said, 
‘not if I die of starvation.” He sank 
back at her side. There was an irony 
about their plight that did not amuse 
them. The two wayfarers were not lost 
in a wilderness, but clad in evening dress, 
seated on a work of art, a stone’s throw 
from homes of the utmost comfort. The 
moon peered at them between the col- 
umns and the cella of the monument, 
and seemed to tilt its face to one side 
and smile. A motor-car went by with the 
silence of a loping panther. Another car 
approaching threw a calcium light on 
Tom Duane and his guests and his 
chauffeur. How gorgeously they sped! 
If she had had a bit of luck, she would 
be with them soaring on the pinions of 
money, instead of hobbling on without it. 

Daphne took off her slippers and 
fondled her poor abused feet as if they 
were her children. But when she tried to 
thrust them back into her slippers for a 
final desperate effort, she almost shrieked 
with the pain. 

“T’ll have to go the rest of the way in 
my stocking feet,” she moaned. 

“Not if I have to carry you,” Clay 
growled. “No, I’ll go and break into 
that house and telephone for a limousine. 
I’ll hold up the next motor that goes by 
and throttle the chauffeur.” 

Before he had a chance to carry out 
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his resolutions, a taxicab that had de- 
posited its fares at an apartment house 
above went bowling by with its flag up. 

Clay ran out and howled at it till it 
stopped, circled round and drew up by 
the bridle path. Then he ran to Daphne 
and bundled her into it, and gave her 
address to the driver. 

“You’re a genius,” said Daphne as she 
sank back on the cushions. 

“T’m a fool not to have thought of it 
before,” he said. “I couldn’t think of 
anything but being strapped.” 

“But how are you going to pay him?” 
she sighed blissfully as they shot along. 
“Not that I care at all.” 

“T haven’t figured that out,” said Clay. 
“I'll drop you at home and then take 
him to my club and see if I can’t borrow 
from somebody there. If I can’t, I'll 
give him my watch or the fight of his 
life.” 

“That’s terrible!” Daphne sighed. 
“To think how much I have cost you!” 

“Well, I wanted to give you a good 
time on your little visit,” said Clay, “and 
it’s only two days till my next salary 
day.” 

Her heart sank. Her guess was right. 
His bank account was dry. It had 
gurgled out in amusing her. She felt 
that there was something here that would 
take a bit of thinking about—when she 
had rested enough to think. 

The taxicab swung into Fifty-ninth 


You will enjoy every line of this novel. 
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Street and drew up to the curb. Clay 
helped Daphne out and said to the 
chauffeur, “Wait!” 

He said it with just the tone he had 
used when he said to the waiter, 
“Check !” 

He was plucky, anyway, thought 
Daphne—as graceful a bluffer as ever 
was. 

They entered the elevator in good 
form. He insisted on leaving her at her 
door. The sleepy elevator boy, who had 
taken them up often, discreetly de- 
scended a few floors to leave them an 
opportunity to say their good-night’s 
comfortably. 

When Clay had kissed! her his seven- 
teenth farewell, and was wondering how 
he could tear himself away from her 
without bleeding to death, Daphne 
pressed the bell. 

Instead of her drowsy mother opening 
the door half an inch and fleeing in her 
curl-papers, Bayard himself appeared in 
his bathrobe and pajamas. 

“Bayard!” Daphne gasped as she 
sprang for him. “What on earth brought 
you home so soon?” 

“Money gave out,” he laughed. 

“Hello, Clay,” he said as he put forth 
his hand. “Mother tells me you’ve been 
secretly engaged to my sister all this 
time. How are you, you old scoundrel ? 
What’s the good word ?” 

“Lend me five dollars,” said Clay. 


Its story of the constant conflict between 


finance and romance as it is shown by Daphne and Clay—and Tom Duane— 
grows even more unusual as it progresses. The next installment 
will be in the next—the October—issue of The Red Book 
Magazine, on the news-stands September 23rd. 
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by William H. Walling. A. M.,M. D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

ledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

ge a Father Should Have. 

Knowle a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Kno ge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowle a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical neukedos a Wife Should Have. 

Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘*‘ Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 789 Perry Bidg., PHILA, PA. 
























































For Sprains 


Lame Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., brings 
quick relief. Keep a 
bottle of Absorbine, Jr., 
always at hand ready 
for instant use— you 
will find it a big help 
whenever anyone gets 
hurt. 


Athletes use Absorbine, Jr., for the 
muscle that has been strained, for the 
cut or laceration that runs a chance of 
infection; for the abrasion that pains 
and the limbs that are stiff and lame 
from over-exertion. 


A bsorb ine, J® 


7 (TRAwt Oe 804 SS Pe. OFF 


When applied to cuts, bruises and 
sores, it kills the germs, makes the 
wounds aseptically clean and promotes 
rapid, healthy healing. It allays pain 
and inflammation promptly. Swollen 
glands, painful varicose veins, wens and 
bursal enlargements yield readily to the 
application of Absorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and 
is non-poisonous—safe to use anywhere 
even by the smallest member of the 
family. 


It Combines Efficiency With Safety 


Only a few_drops of Absorbine, Jr., 
are required at each application which 
makes it an economical liniment to use. 
One ounce of Absorbine, Jr., added to 
a quart of water or witch-hazel makes 
an antiseptic, general liniment of more 
than ordinary efficacy. 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a apni at most 

druggists or postpaid. a “ 
A Liberal Trial Bottle *®.*' 

will be sent to your ad- “” W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


dress upon receipt of 340 Temple 
10c in stamps. Springfield, Mass. 


W.F.YOUNG,P.D. F. Enclosed find 10c in 
340 Temple St. stamps for which send me post- 
S$ eld paid Trial Bottle Absorbine, Jr., 

. pamphlet and laboratory reports. 
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“When Might Was Right”’ 


A story of reel life and real life, by a 
writer well acquainted with both. 


William W. Carey 





EAPING from her bed, the 

a, || Princess ran to the long French 
| | window and gazed out at a 

world bathed in radiant white 
sunshine. Below her was gathered the 
army of her brother, the Boy King, men 
old and young, garbed in picturesque 
costumes, buckling swords, fitting hel- 
mets, tending horses, or flirting with 
pretty girls'in quaint peasant’s dress or 
court ladies in trailing velvets. It was 
the chatter and noise in the courtyard 
that had awakened the Princess, and 
now the motley crowd brought vividly 
to mind the day—the day— 

She drew the curtains and fled 
through her room to the door of the 
apartment opposite, knuckling sharply. 
Then, after a moment’s impatient wait- 
ing, she knocked again. 

“Yes?” came a rather shrill, de- 
cidedly ruffled voice. 

“It is I—Inez! May I come in?” 

“It’s surely not time—” 

The Princess opened the door and 
rushed into the bedroom of a very old, 
very fierce-looking lady whose black 
eyes snapped angrily and whose night- 
cap hung awry on her fluffy white 
head. As Inez bounced into the room, 
she drew herself up in bed and sat 
glowering like an ancient war-horse, 
scenting battle. 

“T just that minute fell asleep, and 
then you had to come and wake me 
up!” she cried. “What time is it?” 

Inez fell on her knees at the side of 
the bed. 

“Oh, Lady Mother, the sun’s high 
in the heavens and my brother’s army 
is already gathered in the courtyard be- 
low! You must arise! It is the day of 
battle——our Guy goes forth to fight 
Valentine of Malois ere long.” 

The old lady made a short, significant 
sound with her tongue against the roof 











of her mouth. It was far from being 
queenly, but it seemed to please Her 
Majesty, for she repeated it as she 
climbed painfully out of bed. : 

“Has Marix sent for me?” she de- 
manded, moving toward the window. 

“Not yet.” 

“T tell you I got no sleep at all.” 

“How could you—on the eve of 
battle?” 

The old lady pulled angrily at the 
curtain and looked out at the sun- 
flooded country. 

“T see no army, girl!’ she muttered. 

“From my window,” said Inez gently. 

“But there is Malois Castle up the val- 
ley there. And the sunshine—isn’t the 
sunshine wonderful? I was so afraid 
of rain to-day.” 
. “It never rains here,” replied the 
Queen Mother, somewhat tartly. “And 
as for the sunshine—when you have 
lived here as long as I, you will pray 
for rain, my dear—just to smell the 
damp earth and wet grass and drenched 
gardens. Who is that?” 


HE Princess went to the door, open- 
ing it slightly and speaking in a 
whisper. to the person in the corridor. 

“Marix is ready,” she told the Queen, 
a moment later. “We are to go down 
and wait in the breakfast-room.” 

“And then—?” 

“You are to review the army before 
the departure to battle.” 

“On horseback, I suppose ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I’ve got to have my coffee be- 
fore I trust myself on any horse, my 
dear. Marix—the Boy King—Valen- 
tine—the battle can go hang until I’ve 
had my coffee; and you can tell them 
all I said so, too.” 

“The Queen can do no wrong,’ 
mured Inez. 


, 


mur- 
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AN EXCELLENT TONIC FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S HAIR 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the follicles and thus promotes the growth of the hair. 
Relieves the scalp of unhealthy accumulations and secretions. Gives a rich gloss, 
is highly perfumed and free from oil. Trial will convince you. 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 


BALDPATE Co., 467 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
Soild Everywhere 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Bpter 08.08 per line—cash with order. 
No advertisement of less than 4 lines accepted. 
Forms for the October issue will close September 4th, 
by which time order, copy and remittance 
must be in our hands 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, 
North American Building, Chicago, Ill, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LET US START YOU in a permanent business of your own, 
selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery and Made-to-Measure 
underwear direct from factory to the homes; capital and ex- 
pe rience not necessary; our representatives are making 
$5,000 per year. Write for particulars to Malloch Knit- 
ting Mills, 1166 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 

“GREATEST STUNT EVER SPRUNG ON THE AMER- 
ican people.’’ You give free gold monogram dinner set 
coupon with every sale of ‘‘Lucky ’Leven’’ and our other 
sensational soap and toilet combinations. $5 to $10 daily 
easy, Crew managers double that. Repeat orders galore! 
World’s largest factory backs you. Write for appointment. 
E. M. Davis, Pres., K49, Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


BIG textile mills will employ everywhere reliable people 
to take orders for dress fabrics, hosiery, underwear, sweat- 
ers, waists and skirts from samples. Factory prices. Spare 
or all time. No experience. Permanent. Many making over 
$30.00 weekly. Steadfast Mills, 80 Remsen St., Cohoes, N. Xe. 


MEN and Women Wanted Everywhere. Government Jobs. 
$70 month. Short hours. Vacations. Rapid advancement, 
Steady work. Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. A47, Rochester, N. Y. 


Men of ideas and inventive ability should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ Advice FREE. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys. Dept. 38, Washington, D. C, 


































USUALLY, of every dollar you spend for 
clothes 33c pays for selling expenses and mid- 
dleman’s profits. By selling direct to you we elimi- 
nate all middlemen and save you one-third of your 
money on smartest New York, made to measure 
clothing. That’s why we can guarantee to give you 


20 overcoat $132 
OVERCOAT = 
Made to Measure 
Don’t think of buying your Fall Suit or 
Overcoat before you see our new Style Book 
with 76 samples. It will show you how we 

cun save you at least $6. 

Write for Style Book and Samples 
today. They’re FREE, and place 
you under no obligation whatso- 
ever. 

We guarantee to fit you JSrom the measure- 
ments you send us. We guarantee to please 
you in every respect or refund your money. 


BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK 
126-128 Walker St. NEW YORK CITY 














































































































WE WILL PAY YOU $75 PER MONTH TO TRAV EL, 
collect names, advertise and distribute samples. Expenses 
advanced. Write today. Rider Co., Dept. 120, Coshoc- 
ton, 

Classified Advertising Continued on second 
following page. 
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CREDIT 20% DOWN 10% A MONTH 
The most beautife:l Diamonds are the Blue-white, especially 

if fT ‘LYON DIAMONDS are Ist Quality, Blue-white. A certificate 

guaranteeing its — and p for exchange at full pur- 


—_ Price. Goods: sent prepaid for ~ite for Catalog No 8 
10 percent { DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


J. M. LYON & co., (€st' 1843) .7h73 Nassau St, NEW YORK, 
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“The Queen can do no acrobatic 
stunts until she’s had her coffee,” re- 
torted Her Majesty, wagging her old 
white head. “What are we to wear?” 
she demanded suddenly, turning to the 


‘Princess. “I do declare—” 
“You needn’t!” soothed Inez. “Shall 
I call your ladies in waiting? No? 


You must wear your velvet riding-habit, 
the one with the gold lace and ermine 
collar and cuffs, and the plumed hat. 
All the gold lace you can find.” 

“It weighs tons!” 

“But it is impressive! And Marix 
likes it. Shall I help you 
there? —Yes, yes, we are coming! 
We shall be down in a minute or two 
now,” she called, as some one banged 
loudly on the door. Then she gave her 
attention again to the old lady who was 
struggling into an elaborate velvet 
gown, heavily fringed and jeweled. 
“You know, you are every inch a queen, 
my dear,” she said. “If Valentine 
should carry me off to his court, I fear 
I should never make the picture you 
do, in robes of state.” 

“Robes of fiddlesticks!’’ muttered 
Her Majesty, wriggling into the bodice. 
“And if by Valentine you mean—” 

“T mean Valentine of Malois, Lady 
Mother.” 

“He can’t carry you off,” said the old 
lady then. “That is no longer done, 
even in this century, I believe. And if 
you have any sense at all, you'll accept 
that nice Paul—” 

“T’m-not so sure that I love Prince 
Paul.” 

“I’m not so sure that you’re sure of 
anything!” snapped the old Queen. 
“And I believe you’ve got a sneaking 
affection for that Valentine in spite of 
everything! Oh, I know—you smile, 
and flaunt your head! I know men and 
women, my dear.” 

The Princess Inez, now that the 
Queen Mother was fully dressed, gave 
her a gentle shove toward the door. 

“You may know both men and 
women, but evidently you don’t know 
what sort of a director our great Marix 
is,’ she observed. “Don’t you hear the 
horses pawing up the ground in the 
courtyard? And surely that was firing, 
up the valley! They are ready. If you 


.wishing them good morning, 





“WHEN MIGHT WAS RIGHT” 


must have a cup of coffee before you 
venture forth—” 

“I must !”—very firmly. 

“Then we must make haste!” 


ELOW-STAIRS there were many 
men and women hurrying to and fro, 
indoors and out, in velvets and colored 
cottons, with swords and with fans, 
laughing, talking, calling to one an- 
other, whistling, gesturing. All of 
them smiled at the Queen Mother and 
the Princess; many of them spoke, 
while 
Marix himself approached and held a 
whispered consultation. Then he disap- 
peared, and the Queen and her daugh- 
ter entered the breakfast-room, where 
the Boy King Guy already sat at table 
devouring fruit. 

He nodded shyly to the two ladies of 
his royal household, a handsome, quaint 
little figure in purple and gold. The 
Queen Mother sat down opposite to 
him and fell upon her coffee without 
further ado. Inez took the third vacant 
chair and began to nibble a piece of dry 
toast—the Princess lived in mortal fear 
of added flesh. 

“And how do I find Your Majesty 
to-day ?” inquired his sister, addressing 
the little king. 

The lad flushed and glanced across 
at the Queen, who only gave way to a 
most unqueenly snort. 

“As soon as our lady mother has had 
her coffee, we shall go with you to re- 
view the army before it sets out to cap- 
ture Malois Castle,” continued the girl 
mischievously. “Will you ride the 
white mare or the bay, Brother Guy ?” 

The boy swallowed hard, then piped: 

“The white, please. You know it 
says:~ ‘Press where ye see my white 
plume shine ‘midst the ranks of war, 
and be your oriflamme to-day the Hel- 
met of Navarre.’ Mr. Marix thought 
the white mare would show better.” 

“Count Marix,” corrected the Prin- 
cess gently. “And it will, dear Guy. 
May Heaven protect and succor thee 
and thine.” 

The Boy King looked~ confused 
and seemed not sure whether to 
smile or appear grave. As a com- 
promise, he crossed himself—and then 
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FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO DRUGS OR DRINK 


The drink or drug habit isa disease. ‘Treatment demands the attention of experienced 
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he Keeley remedies have cured half a million in the last thirty- 
five years. Administered only in authorized Keeley Institutes. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING — Continued. 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 

LEARN AT HOMDB easy lessons, ladies’ and children’s 
hairdressing, Faw: waving, manicuring, beauty culture. 
Many earn $18 to $50 weekly. Pleasant work. Large illus- 
trated book free. Soeteth King, 26C, Station F, N. Y. City. 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 

WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $10 to $100 each. 
Constant” age —— all or spare time. _ correspond- 
ence course, work at once. Details 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 305 Atlas Bldg., EA oO. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send sketch 
for free search. Our 4 Books sent Free. How to Obtain 
Patent and What to Invent with List of Inventions Wanted 
and $1,000,000 in Prizes offered for Inventions. Patents ad- 
vertised Free. Wanted new Ideas. Send for List of Patent 
Buyers. Victor J, Evans & Co., 5 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS 70 years’ practice before the Patent Office. 
Our handbooks on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. 
Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive free notice in 
the Scientific American 

MUNN & 691 Woolworth Seane,, N. Y.; and 

27 F St., Washington, D. C. 
—PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS. Send for my free book 
‘How to Get Them.”’ It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, 
929 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington. 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 8 books with list 200 inventions 
= sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no ra 

. OWEN. oT y he Bl Washington, D. 


Ww T. 
MAKE. MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES OR AR- 
ticles. Big pay. Spare time or regular work for you. 
Send for free booklet; tells how. United Press Syndicate, 


R. B., San Francisco, Cal. 

















STA OIN' 
$4.25 each paid for U. 8. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep 
all money dated before 1895, and —_ ten cents at once 4 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean Fad 
fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 144, LeRoy, N 
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Send us ty verses or melodies today. Experience unnecessary. 
guaranteed "% available. Write for free 
po a booklet. MARKS-GOLDSMITH 00., Dept.19, Washington, D. C. 








COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me yoursketch ‘of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU 
of IlMustrating 
The Landon School sha turcosin’ 
1432 Schofield I Bidg., Cleveland, O Cleveland, 0. 
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ALFRED WARE CO., Deot 172 St. Louis, Mo. 


ABLAC 


Face Powper 


CARE FREE 


Let LABLACHE stand quark: against the sharp winds 
of Autumn. LAB CHE 

‘perfectly protects the complex. 

ion from sudden changes in 

temperature. It both en- 

hances and preserves beau- 

ty. LABLACHE is right- 

ly termed the ‘Queen 

of Toilet Powders.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 60c. a box 

ists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 
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et us send you any Diamond you may select trom our catalogue so you may compare our values 
with those offered by other dealers: be convinced that our Importers’ Prices offer you a great saving. 
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Good Teeth 4 
Social Duty 


The attractiveness of a ready smile, showing 
the flash of well-kept teeth—the atmosphere of 
dainty cleanness that goes with a wholesome 
mouth—the general good health and good 
spirits associated with regular care of the teeth | 
—all these are positive reasons for using 


ee es 


Faithful attention to the twice-a-day Tooth 
Brush Drill is easily secured with Ribbon 
Dental Cream. The delicious flavor makes 
jts use a treat and children use it willingly and 
faithfully. 

Ribbon Dental Cream checks the growth of 
decay germs—yet it is not over-medicated and 
leaves prescription for abnormal conditions to 
the dentist. 

Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses thoroughly— 
yet it has no harmful grit to scratch the enamel 
of the teeth and injure the gums. 











Sold everywhere—or a generous 
trial tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


Colgate & Co. pept. p 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap—luxurious, 
lasting, refined. 













the great Marix himself rushed upon 
the scene, shouting strange words to 
the royal group. Instantly every- 
thing was changed—although the Queen 
Mother still glanced rather scornfully 
at the Princess Inez. 


NTO the midst of this happy break- 

fast scene a bomb burst and fell, 
directly behind the girl’s chair, scatter- 
ing quantities of plaster over the floor 
and even onto the cloth. And when the 
smoke had cleared, a great gaping hole 
was discovered in the wall of the 
room. : 

“God preserve us, what will happen 
next?” demanded the old lady, snatch- 
ing at her coffee-cup. 

“Register fear,” whispered the Boy 
King, himself jumping up and running 
over to his sister’s chair as if to shield 
her. Inez darted toward the Queen 
Mother, her pretty face tragic. For a 
second no one stirred. Then came 
Marix’s voice again. 

“To the courtyard—Queen first!” he 
cried. 

On the portico they were halted, 
while voices came to them from the 
garden below. Then, at a word, they 
reéntered the house and came rushing 
back to the balcony, Inez lifting the 
little Boy King to the stone coping, 
where he waved the hat with the white 
plume to the howling mob in the court- 
yard. His eyes flashed ; his lips parted ; 
he looked very courageous and sweet; 
and as the Princess jumped him down 
to the pavement, she kissed his rosy 
cheek—which a moment later, when 
he thought she wasn’t looking, His 
Majesty wiped with his sleeve. 

The Queen Mother sat down now 
and began to fan herself with her 
young son’s hat. Inez and Guy, lean- 
ing on the balustrade, watched the 
maneuvers of the vast army on yonder 
hill. They presented a splendid picture 
in the hard white sunlight, charging, 
circling, riding by in twos. At their 
head rode Prince Paul, and the little 
king shouted to him by name. 

“Hush-h!” cautioned Inez. 

The Prince didn’t turn.to glance at 
the child but rode stiffly on. 

“Isn't that a yellow cloak Paul is 
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wearing?” demanded the old lady, 
frowning at her kinsman. 

“That doesn’t matter—it will show 
white,” replied Inez. She watched him 
with good-natured contempt; he had 
such a way of always placing himself in 
the exact center of things. “If that 
horse ever bolts—” she reflected. 


At that moment, Valentine of Malois 

came up, a young giant in scarlet, 
swinging his helmet in one hand and 
bearing in the other a pink peony, which 
he presented with a flourish to the 
Princess Inez. 

“Hello!” he said -in a way which 
clashed with the flower and the helmet. 

“Good morning, Your Highness,” 
dimpled Inez, and she turned to the 
Queen, who yawned and yawned even 
while the horsemen maneuvered on the 
opposite hill. “Here is come our 
enemy, Valentine of Malois, Lady 
Mother,” she cried. 

The old lady bobbed her white head 
but didn’t speak; however, this didn’t 
seem to bother the scarlet giant in the 
least, for he leaned toward the Princess 
and began to talk to her in such a low 
voice that even Guy couldn’t hear. And 
Guy, like his royal mother, was in 
favor of Prince Paul. 

“T wish we could be out there in the 
ocean on such a day, instead of up here 
in the sun,” said Valentine. 

“*We?’” frowned the Princess. 

“You and I.” 

“I don’t like the water—I 
swim,” protested Inez. 

“Better let me teach you; you'll have 
to learn if Marix’s great idea proves 
practical, you know.” 

“Count Marix is a hard taskmaster 
but a great statesman,” sighed the girl. 

. “Clever chap. Wont you 
wear my flower when you go to review 
the army ?” 

“Certainly not! Wear my enemy’s 
bloom when riding side by side with 
little King Guy and my kinsman, Prince 
Paul?” 

“Oh, him!” 

“Yes, him!” 

“Inez, you’re not—” 

Marix’s voice reached them like a 
lion’s roar, and Valentine jumped back 
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7») Look for SHIRLEY on 
this 


buckle when you 
buy suspenders—if it’s 
©, there you're sureof getting the 
| 4 kind you’ve learned to trust. 


“ 


Suspenders 
O SHIRLEY 
af 


prod gnrg 
satisfaction 
OR seventeen 
years the choice of 
three million men 
who demand ease, comfort, 
style and service in suspenders; 
SHIRLEY Presidents are the 
real, original shoulder-éase sus- 
penders. They help clothes 
fit, but simply cannof press or 


bind or chafe! 


Like all supremely good things 
they are cleverly imitated now. 
You know that imitations are al- 
ways inferior so protect yourself— 
it's easy. Just look for SHIRLEY 
on the buckles, on the red-striped 
“satisfaction-or-money-back” ticket, 
on the box the dealer shows you. 
All you need to do is 






or money 
back 





Remember SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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With 
Your 


Gun 


A shotgun expert discovered three simple, interesting 
tests of shot shell superiority that any one can make. 
Write your name and address and the name and ad- 
dress of the store where you buy shells across the 
margin of this advertisement. Return to us and we 
will put into your hands, without cost to you, three 


(9):BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 

and a copy of our booklet,“"How to Test Shells.” You 
can make these tests in your own back yard. Make 
— tests with three shells of any other make and 








"What ros requires the least “lead” in aiming 
What shell has the quickest, strongest primer 
‘What shellis best for damp-weather hunting 
What shell has the widest flash passage 
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and away without stopping to make his 
adieux. 

In the courtyard below the balcony, 
three horses with elaborate trappings of 
silver awaited the royal family. A 
ladder and two courtiers were pressed 
into service before the Queen Mother 
was finally settled on her charger, where 
she sat with grim determination and 
silent prayers for safety Little King 
Guy was lifted onto his white mare, a 
proud and regal little lad, the sight of 
whom brought unbidden cheers from 
the army and populace. Inez exclaimed 
fretfully when she found the train of 
her velvet habit wouldn’t permit of 
her springing unaided to her saddle, 
and accepted Prince Paul’s assistance 
without a glance in return. 

A boy walked the Queen’s horse, but 
Inez and Guy galloped across the 
courtyard to the tree under which they 
were to remain while the army, with 
Prince Paul at the head, rode out of the 
castle grounds to meet Valentine of 
Malois. 

“Be careful, dear—go slow!” warned 
the Princess. 

“T’m not afraid like—like’”—he smiled 
up in her face—‘“our lady mother.” 

“That’s because you're a little king,” 
said Inez. 


T that moment the Queen Mother 

came up with the boy at her horse’s 
bridle. As he let go of the rein to run 
back to the castle, the old lady called 
sharply to him. 

“Are you going to leave me alone on 
this creature’s back?” she demanded. 
“To break my neck at my age! Send 
Marix to me!” 

“Yes ma’am, 
hurrying away. 

“It’s all right, dear,” whispered the 
Princess. “See! Why, he’s as gentle 
as a lamb. Just sit still and look im- 
posing.” 

“Are you telling me how to play the 
Queen ?” hissed the old lady. 

“No, no; but—” 

The Boy King shouted and waved his 
white-plumed hat. 

“Here they come! Here they come!” 

The big double gates flew open, and 
the long line of horsemen rode out in 
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twos, rode majestically for the most 
part, carrying themselves well, which 
bespoke credit to Marix, for Inez re- 
membered the day when the army was 
gathered, their manner and Marix’s 
despair. Now they were soldiers, erect 
and dashing, riding by their sovereigns. 
How the Boy King waved his famous 
hat and how grim as battle itself looked 
the Queen Mother! 

“Their uniforms are not of the same 
color, even,” she said to Inez, as if 
anxious to find fault when really she 
was only uncomfortable on horseback. 
“If Marix is so great—” 

“He is! And thé color doesn’t mat- 
ter—when it comes to fighting,” replied 
her daughter. “It is wonderful, | 
think.” 

“L love wars and soldiers best of all!” 
enthused Guy. 

“Do you know where—and when— 
we shall lunch?” demanded the old 
lady. 

The last of the army rode by, and the 
boy reappeared to take the Queen’s 
horse. 

“Tl get off and walk back to the 
house,” she said stiffly. 

“The ladder’s over there,” 
mered. 

“Well, go get it!” snapped the Queen. 
“At my age, to have to submit to such 
indignities,’ she raged, as he hurried 
off, awed yet muttering. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Lady Mother,” 
laughed the Princess. “Why, you’re 
the pet of the country, and well you 


he stam- 


know it. Who has a chance when you 
appear? Who is made one half so 
much ef? Who receives such a mail? 


And who opened the last state ball with 
Prince Paul himself and went to 
supper with Count Marix? Ah-h! 

. . Yow are to be pitied, Queen 
Mother, and I for one pity you. Indig- 
nities indeed! Why, they treat you like 
an angel—which of course you are, 
dear heart!” 

“T am an old woman, and even in my 
youth I was never what you might call 
a horsewoman,” protested the Queen, 
visibly preening herself under the girl’s 
words. “I am at home, of course, in 
the drawing-room—or even upon the 
throne itself,”—her black eyes twinkled, 
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—*“but placed upon a nag that years ago 
was dismissed from the car-barns, even 
I cut a sorry figure, and I have sense 
enough to know it.” 

Inez nodded and smiled, and then 
turned to speak to Prince Paul, who 
had just ridden up. 

“At least,” the old lady reflected, as 
he and the Princess rode off together, 
and her eyes followed the pair, “at least 
they don’t make me wear tights, thank 
God! Poor Paul!” 


HE Princess appreciated the great 
popularity of Prince Paul and knew 

that she ought to feel flattered that he 
sought her so constantly and showered 
his attentions upon her in the face of 
the whole court, but all the same she 
wasn’t sure that she cared. Of course 
it did flatter her, and she realized that 
if she married him, her whole life would 
more or less be spent in the limelight, 
for Paul counted his loyal subjects by 
the tens of thousands. But her heart 
warmed a little to Valentine as she sat 
there with the mightiest prince of them 
all, that young giant in scarlet whose 
pink flower she had worn, after all, 
during the review of the troops. Val- 
entine, not so great, was more pleasing 
in the Princess’ eyes, 

“Are you tired?” asked Paul sud- 
denly, his voice dropping to a caress. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Would you care to ride over to the 
house and get something cool to 
drink ?” 

“Oh, not now. Marix—” 

“Marix can get along without us.” 

She jerked her horse back a few 
paces. His dark eyes and soft voice 
left her limp and helpless at times. She 
was glad when at that moment a bugle 
sounded and he was obliged to look 
away. 

“They are calling us,” 
“Don’t you see Marix?” 

Paul nodded crossly, and together 
they rode silently back to the courtyard, 
where a number of the Queen Mother’s 
ladies in waiting were playing a game 
of tag with the Boy King. Marix came 
to meet Inez, and helping her off her 
horse, talked very earnestly to her 
for several minutes, much to Prince 
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Paul’s displeasure. Then the statesman, 
ignoring His Highness, took the Princess 
off to another part of the yard. 


Here beside a mirrored pool Inez sat . 


down and began to play with the hun- 
dreds of fish that came close to her 
hand. The picture pleased Marix, and 
he voiced his approval. Inez, however, 
neither changed her pose nor expres- 
sion. 

Only when she saw another reflection 
in the water did she glance up, and then 
into Prince Valentine’s face. And as 
she half rose to her feet, his strong 
right arm gripped her around her waist 
and he bore her, struggling and crying, 
to his immense war-horse. She was 
only a feather in his embrace, and she 
felt neither fear nor pain as he placed 
her before him in the saddle and then 
wheeled and circled away to the hills. 

“Don’t struggle—I’ve got you fast,” 
he whispered in a voice that was inno- 
cent of all r’s. “We’ve got to ride to 
that tree and then—I’ll let you down if 
you wish me to. I hope you don’t, 
though.” 

“Well, I do, then,” she returned in 
true princess fashion. 

“Ah-h! We'll have 
Marix—” 

“And have the poor horse drop dead 
under us!” 

“He can carry a dozen like you,” 
Valentine laughed boyishly. 


to wait for 


At the tree, however, she made no 
offer to dismount, and he was silent 
for fear words would move her from 
her perch before his adoring eyes. 
Below them, all was confusion. A 
maid who had witnessed the abduction 
ran screaming across the courtyard to 
the castle, out of which poured ladies 
and nobles, and finally the Queen 
Mother herself. When the news was 
broken to her, she swooned away in 
friendly arms. Next came Guy, the 
little king, and when he understood that 
the enemy had stolen his sister, he 
swung his white-plumed hat and 
swore vengeance on the Prince of 
Malois. A cry to arms, a dozen drawn 
swords, and the men rushed forward 
to the horses. 
Inez watched them dash up the hill 





“WHEN MIGHT WAS RIGHT” 


toward the tree where she and Valen- 
tine waited on his immense horse. 

“They ride well,” he said. 

“But not as well as you, Malois,” she 
declared, without turning. 

He waited a moment; then: 

“Are you ready? Never mind hold- 
ing so tightly ; I’ve got you.” 

“Like the Queen Mother, I’d hate to 
break my neck.” 

“T’d break mine with you!” 

“As if that would help,” she laughed. 

They rode straight up the hill to the 
sun, it seemed to the girl. The fierce 
white light half blinded her, but she 
knew from the courtyard in the valley, 
where Marix was, it was impossible to 
see their faces, and so she closed her 
eyes. It was like a dream, that rush up 
and up through the sunshine with his 
arm around her waist, his voice mur- 
muring in her ear. Half the time she 
couldn’t hear his words for the wind 
and the rattle of harness, yet they were 
very sweet, like the droning of bees in 
an orchard. And she was happy, hap- 
pier than she ever was when with Paul; 
and yet Paul was the greatest prince of 
them all. 

Presently Valentine dropped to the 
ground and held out his hands to Inez. 

“Let’s sit down in the shade of that 
tree,” he said. “Oh, never mind Marix; 
he’s busy in the courtyard now. We're 
out of range. I suspect the Queen 
Mother is in hysterics and the Boy 
King waving a miniature sword from 
the front portico. Rum, isn’t it? And 
the godlike Paul—” 

“You'll laugh the other way, as Guy 
says, if he gets holds of you,” inter- 
posed the Princess, as she leaped and 
stood beside him on the green carpet 
of needles and moss. 

“But he wont get hold of me,” cried 


Valentine. ‘Besides, I’m bigger than 
he is. ‘When might was right,’ you 


know.” 

The Princess pursed up her lips and 
whistled. 

“Look here,” he said suddenly; 
“you’re not in love with that fellow, 
are you? I hear them talking—but I 
don’t believe it.” 

“Why don’t you believe it?” Inez de- 
manded impishly. 
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“Because you can’t love two men at 
once,” he answered. “And when I love 
you as I do, you must love me in 
return.” 

She paled a little, yet managed to 
laugh. 

“What touching modesty !” she cried. 
“T must love you!” 

“Don’t you?” he persisted, bending 
over her. 

“You said so.” 

A chime of bells floated pleasantly on 
the breeze. Inez sat up and listened. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“The bells in Santa Lucia Mission, 
just above us. Shall we go up and see 
them ?” 

She nodded, and he lifted her on the 
horse, jumping up behind her. 


FIVE minutes later they glimpsed a 
low white building set in a wreath 
of green. Inez gave a little cry of de- 
light, clapping her hands like a pleased 
child. The beauty and quiet of the 
place thrilled her like exquisite music. 

“But I never saw this before!” 
she cried, turning an eager face to 
Valentine. 

“You are in Malois now, beyond your 
own little kingdom,” he smiled. 

“Then Marix doesn’t know ?” 

“T suppose not—or you would.” He 
was silent for a brief second; then: 
“Don’t tell him—let something be 
sacred.” 

She had never seen this mood before, 
but she appreciated it in him. 

“No, no, no!” she cried softly. “Per- 
haps we had better—” 

“You will be welcome. As I said, 
this is Malois. And they know me 
here,” he told her. 

He tied the horse under an olive tree, 
and in their. picturesque costumes, which 
fitted in very well with this quaint 
landscape, Inez and Valentine waded 
through the grass and violets to the 
Mission door. It was cold here, even 
at the very door of the sun, she thought 
whimsically; the Queen Mother, the 
Boy King, Prince Paul and even Marix 
seemed very far away from this shel- 
tered cloister. A priest came forward 
in gray robe and skull-cap. All at once 
Inez realized and glanced down at her 





“WHEN MIGHT WAS RIGHT” 


velvet habit-with its gold lace and em- 
broideries. But the priest only smiled 
a invited them inside for a glass of 
milk. 

“Why, I love it!” cried the Princess, 
as she dropped down on a stone bench. 

“I thought you would,” said Valen- 
tine gravely. 

“Oh, Marix must never find it out!” 
she declared with fervor. 

“IT hoped you would feel that way 
about it. The one place in the whole 
countryside, you know.” 

Inez nodded faintly, her gaze fixed 
in a far-off stare at the dim, cool re- 
cesses of the old cloister. Outside, the 
sun blazed a white heat; the bees 
droned ; the butterflies circled; and the 
air was heavy with the perfumes of 
exotic flowers. Am old sacristan in 
sandals and wide-brimmed hat came 
down one of the shadowy aisles with a 
pitcher of milk, while the priest in gray 
followed with glasses. 

“Thank you, Padre,’ murmured the 
Princess. 

A second later, Inez and Valentine 
were alone on the stone bench. 

“Must we ever go back?” she asked, 
her voice filled with regret. 

“IT suppose we must,” returned the 
man, “but at least things may be differ- 
ent when we do.” 

She reached out and covered his 
hand with her own small palm. 

“You dear boy, I do love you,” she 
said tenderly ; “I do, I do. I’m glad you 
brought me here; I see with different 
eyes now. And ambition seems so very 
far away, as far away as Paul and 
Marix. I don’t see its beckoning hand 
nor their voices, up here. I’m glad you 
brought me—showed me this cloister 
and the gentle old padre. Val, I’m glad 
we’re here—together.” 


HE was silent for a brief moment be- 
fore he said: 

“But I didn’t bring you here for that 
reason, Inez. If you only feel that way 
toward me here—and we have got to 

o back, you know.” 

“Why, dearest boy!” 

“T didn’t show you the place because 
I believed it would inffuence you to- 
ward me,” he said gravely. “After all, 
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I have little to offer, and Paul has much. 
Back there, they think you are foolish 
to bother your head over me. Oh, I 
know! I have seen! Even Guy has 
been won with his gifts of toys and 
candy.” 

“Guy is only a child,” said Inez. 

“And I suppose the Queen Mother is 
a very old lady?” he returned whim- 
sically. 

“The oldest I have ever known! It 
is only the very aged and the very 
young that are won with display, my 
dear.” 

Valentine was silent again before he 
ventured : 

“T suppose you know all about Paul 
—just -where he stands, why, how? 
There is no man more popular. He will 
accumulate a fortune in a few years. 
And personally he is not unpleasant. 
While I—” 

“You are just starting,” she told him 
softly. “You are bound to grow as 
strong in a little while. Already the 
East has been talking about you, asking, 
inquiring. Paul is older than you. 
When they see you as Malois—the duel, 
the chase, the battlhe— Val, am I beg- 
ging you to marry me?” 

“If I were only sure I am the man 
to make you happiest!” 

“You only knew that you were the 
man who loved me, before.”’ 

“And you only knew that I cared 
without being sure of yourself. If this 
old cloister has changed you, so has it 
made me think, Inez. Perhaps I have 
been selfish—” 

“Then I like you best when you are 
the most selfish!” she cried, laughing 
softly. “And it is not like you to think, 
dear boy, but to do. I’ve been a very 
willful, wayward princess, Your High- 
ness, but I think I could learn to be a 
very sensible, helpful consort, ali the 
same. I was greedy and tempted to 
share Prince Paul’s kingdom, but now 
I am glad I came to Santa Lucia first. 
For Santa Lucia has set me right.” 

He looked at her with admiration 
which he couldn’t hide, and wouldn’t 
if he could. For after all, youth is 
youth and must be served. 

“You beautiful thing, you!” he said 
in an awed voice. 





“WHEN MIGHT WAS RIGHT” 


She dimpled at his words. 
“That’s more like my old Val!” she 
cried. 


THE old priest came out of the 

shadows and as if commanded by 
Marix’s magic voice, walked down to 
the stone bench where the lovers sat. 
Valentine rosé. 

“Father,” he said, “we want to get 
married.” 

The sun had lost some of its white- 
ness and was almost yellow now, when, 
in the cool of the afternoon, a man and 
a girl rode down the hill from Santa 
Lucia. High above them, under the 
olive tree, the priest and the sacristan 
watched them go in silence. And not 
until they were swallowed up in the 
valley did the two old men return to the 
darkened cloister. 

The Mission and the afternoon itself 
seemed very far away. when the man 
and the girl rode into the courtyard. 
And the courtyard itself seemed to have 
changed rather oddly in a few hours. 
Near the mirror pool a tennis net had 
been set up, and two young men in white 
flannels and two young ladies in sum- 
mery silks played fast and furious. 
Peasants and soldiers of the morning 
amused themselves under the trees, and 
beyond the castle wall came the steady 
chug-chug of an automobile. 

“Paul’s taking the Lewis girl out in 
his car,” said Inez. Valentine gave her 
a quick, sharp look. “As if I cared!” 
she added, laughing. 

At the front portico several car- 
penters were at work removing the bal- 
cony from which the Boy King had 
waved his white-plumed hat to the 
populace only that very morning, and 
with a wry smile, Inez pointed to where 
the tower had been pulled down and 
lay in a bed of geraniums. 

“You'll have to go round the back | 
way to get in the house, Miss,” said one 
of the workmen. 

“Alas, poor Yorick!” shrugged the 
Princess, and picking up her velvet 
skirts, she followed Valentine around 
to the rear entrance. 

Little Guy sat on the steps in a white 
sailor’s suit, playing with a Pomeranian, 
and at sight of the man and the girl he 
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rose and wagged a small forefinger at * 


them. 

“You busted up everything!” he 
cried. “Where have you been?” 

“To paradise, please, Your Majesty,” 
answered Inez. 

“Shucks,” returned he scornfully, 
“we're done wif that! To-morrow I’m 
a gutter child. Mr. Marix told Auntie 
so—I heard him!” 

“And of course you like that 
better than being a mere king,” said 
Valentine. 

“Where’s Marix?” asked Inez. 

“In with Auntie. Mr. Paul’s gone 
to the beach with Miss Lewis in his 
car; he’s mad about something.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Inez, with a 
smile at Valentine. 

The lad looked up from the dog and 
grinned. 

“You should worry,” he cried. “Any- 
way, he wouldn’t take me wif him to the 
beach.” 


[|X the cool, dim parlor the Queen 
Mother and Count Marix sat with a 
bamboo table between them and talked. 
The Queen wore a smart white frock 
and white buckskin slippers, and her 
white hair was elaborately fluffed and 
dressed. _Marix wore  pongee silk. 
Inez never realized how hot her own 
velvet was until she glimpsed the two 
in the parlor; then she groaned aloud. 

“Guess I'll take a shower and get 
into something decent,” said Valentine, 
eyeing Marix’s pongee wistfully. 

“Coward!” laughed Inez. 

At that remark Valentine came into 
the room with her. 

“Where under the sun have you 
been?” asked Marix coldly, without 
moving from his chair. 

“Prince Valentine carried me off 


to the hills—as per instructions,” an- 
swered Inez. a eae 
There was no echoing smile in his 


face. 


‘like that! 
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“You inconvenienced everybody more 
than I can say, Miss Lucas—and you, 
Valentine. To stay away all afternoon 
Whatever were you think- 
ing of? You know this is work and not 
play. To-morrow we shall have to go 
over a number of important scenes 
again which we couldn’t do to-day with 
you absent. And I particularly wanted 
to get to work on a new picture to- 
morrow.” ; 

“It was my fault, Marix,” said 
Valentine. 

“Paul Glyn has been searching every- 
where for you, Inez,” spoke up the old 
lady sharply. 

“He needn’t—ever again,” said the 
girl. 
Instantly the old lady was all sus- 
picion. She glanced at Inez, but the 
girl turned away with a tantalizing 
smile; the man broke the stillness. 

“We have something to tell you, Mrs. 
Wentworth.” 

“T’ll be bound you have, Jack Valen- 
tine. I said to myself the day you 
joined the company at Ellendale—I said 
that—”’ 

“Never mind, dear. It’s just this: 
Jack and I are married—were: married 
this afternoon. That’s why we didn’t 
return to finish the picture, Mr. Marix,” 
added Inez gently. 

This time he jumped out of his 
chair. 

“You and Valentine, Miss Lucas 
he cried. 

“Yes sir.” 

Gravely he shook hands with the pair 
of them. 

“T congratulate you, both!”’ he said so 
earnestly that old Auntie Wentworth 
grew pink and uncomfortable—she 
knew Marix was perhaps Paul Glyn’s 
closest friend. “And that explains 
away your absence this afternoon, but 
remember to-morrow—When Might 
Was Right’ must be in New York by 
next week !” 
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